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4 Chicago Musical College 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boul!., Chicago. 
(Facing the Lake Front Park) 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
> SCHOOL OF ACTING—OPERA—SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION— MODERN LANGUAGES. 


No school of Its kind offers such comprehensive advantages. 
Has the strongest Faculty ever assembled in a College of 
Musical Learning. 


Investigation will demonstrate the superiority of this Institution. 
42nd SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9 
Catalog giving full information mailed free upon application. 


(er NOTE-—Applications for the 45 Free and 150 Partial Scholarships will be 
received until A 31. 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 
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Chicago College of 


°° Dental Surgery 


Located in the center of the great Medical College and 
Hospital District of Chicago with plentiful material for 
Clinics, an invaluable advantage to students of this in- 
stitution. Equipment complete, including every modern 
appliance knowninVentistry. Highest standards main- 
tained and every possible advantage offered. The best 
evidence of our thoroughness and painstaking care in 
every branch is evidenced by our 2,800 graduates, most 
of whom are today successful practitioners, many hav- 
ing attained great prominence in their chosen calling. 
You owe it to yourself and your future to Investigate 
thoroughly before deciding. Catalog sent Free. 


Address TRUMAN W. BROPHY, D.D.S., Dean 
771 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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Learn Photo-Engraving or Photography 
$20 to $50 Per Week Easily Earned 


T! oge in the world where these paying professions are taught success- 

End by the International Association of Photo-Engravers, and the 

togra Association of Llinois. Terms easy and living inexpensive. GRADU- 

ES PLACED IN GOOD POSITIONS. Write for catalogue and SPECIFY THE 
OURSE IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED, Address 


Illinois College of Photography or) 951 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving Effingham, Ill. 
L. H. BISSELL, President. 












Forty courses of 
studyin Normal, 


Home Study#== 


ments. Gradu- 
lvanced courses may receive entrance credits in 


ates in ur 
Northwestern 


MISSOURI 


ST. CHARLES | 


MILITARY COLLEGE 


ST. CHARLES, M®. 22 miles west of St. Louis. Buildings 
modern and newly equipped. Improvements being made. Extra- 
ordinary advantages in Special, Graduate and Business Courses. 
Manual training. Faculty of 10 experienced men. Careful moral 
training. Oldest College west of Mississippi River. Number lim- 
ited. Full last year. Rooms now being engaged for next season. 
Prepares for active life as well as for West Point, Annapolis, or 
any college or university. Illustrated catalogue free. 


GEORGE W. BRUGE, President, Box 176. 
NEW YORK 


Chamberlain Military Institute, 


RANDOLPH, N. Y.- 


A high-grade preparatory school for boysand youngmen. One 
of the Regents’ Academies of the University of the State of New 
York. Admits to leading Universities, Substantial brick buildings 
on a magnificent site. Moral, mental and physical development re- 
ceive the fullest attention. This school is endowed, making the cost 
low in comparison with the same advantages elsewhere. Annual 
charge $350.00. Fifty-seventh year begins September 23, 1907. For 
illustrated catalogue address the Superintendent, Randolph, N. Y. 











co-educational boarding 


° ° A 
Cazenovia Seminary. school under Christian man- 





University, without examination; instruction also 
in lower grades of work. We offer four annual $100 scholarships ‘ 
in the University for best work done in our correspondence courses, courses. 
Instructors are college graduates with successful teaching expe- 
rience before coming with us. Inquiries invited. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
87 4—382 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
ronea OF MUSIC ..... 


1858. Sept. 19, 1907 
BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


» be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a 

| education that are within the reach of 
no other school in this country. 

tuated in Boston, the acknowledged music 

nter of America, it affords pupils the environ- 
and atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education 
Reciprocal relations established with Harvard 
niversity afford pupils special advantages for 
literary study. 

Every department under special masters. 
or private instruction. 
rte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and 
usic Courses are supplemented by such 
anches as Composition, History of Music, 

Literature, Diction, Choir Training, 
Plainsong Accompaniment. Practical Piano- 
forte Tuning Courseinone year. The Normal De- 

irtment trains for intelligent and practicalteach- 
ing in conformity with Conservatory Methods. 

rhe privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audieuces and the daily associa- 
tions are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. Graduates are much in demand as 
teachers and musicians. F 

A oumber of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager, 
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THE DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 
repares for the bar in all states. Course 
eads to the degree of LL. B. Library 16,000 
vols. Students may witness 20 courts in daily 
session. Our Employment Bureau aids self-sup- 
porting students. Catalogue FREE. Address 
, Malcolm MeGregor, See’y. Dept. J., Detroit, Mich, 
Philip T. Van Zile. Dean. William H. Wetherbee, Treasurer. 
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Founded 1824. College preparatory and business 
Music and Art. Beautiful and healthful location on 
Cazenovia Lake. $250 per year. For catalogue, address 
Rev. F. D. Braxester, D.D., Lit. D., Box go2z, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


The Chambersburg Academy 
For Boys. 110th Wear. Thorough preparation for any col- 
lege or technical school. Distinctly a home school. Individual in- 
struction. TERMS, $275 Per YEAR. For catalogue, address 
D. EpGar Rick, Principal, Box 202, Chambersburg, Pa. 


VIRGINIA 
















( Cadets from Eighteen States at the 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Va. Beautiful for situation. Splendid campus. 
Latest equipment. Able faculty. Gentlemanly pupils, who 
claim to make double progress liere. Rates $330 per year. If 
looking for a first-class school, write for illustrated catalogue. 

JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A.B., Principal, Box 204. 














WASHINGTON 


Government Positions 


41,877 Appointments were made to Civil Service places 


during the past year. a 
opportunities for youn ople. Each year we instruct by mail thousan s 0! 
seo who pass Fy anda large share of them receive appoint- 
ments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. Ifyou desire a position of 
this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full informa- 
tion about all government examinations and questions recently used by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, 
complete in oneyear. Students actuallyconstruct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in electrical 
industries. Graduates hold good positions. Fifteenth year 














opens tember 25. Send for free Catalog to W. N. 
WESTO » Secretary, Station G, Washington, D.C. 
WISCONSIN 
cured. Our methods are 
STAM M E IN (ji natural. Our system is the 
most thorough and reliable 
in the world. No sing- 


songing or time-beating. Why not come to the best? Bookletsand 
information FREE. The North-Western School for 
Stammerers, 345-47 Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














VIRGINIA 


STAUNTON 
Military 
Academy 


An Ideal Home School 
For Manly Boys 
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325 Boys from 45 States 
dast session. Largest Pri- 
vate Academy in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level ; 
pure, dry bracing mountain 
air of the famous. proverbially 
healchiul and beautiful Valley of the Shen- 
andoah, Pure mineral spring waters. High 
moraltone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. 
All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and 
exercises in open air. Boys from homes of cul- 
ture and refinement only desired. Personal, in- 
dividual instruction by our tutorial system. 
Standards and traditions high, Academy 
forty-seven years old. New $75,000 barracks, 
full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges 
$360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal 


ton, Va. 
PIILITARY 


BETHEL NOT ay bf 


Fifty miles from Washington. 
Prepares for Business, Universi- 
ties and Government Academies. 
Able faculty. Thorough in- 
struction. Individual attention. 
Excellent record for 43 years. 
Charges $275. For illustrated 
catalog and information, address 


COL. WM. M. KEMPER. Supt. 
WARRENTON. VIRGINIA 













For Young Men 

Eastern College and Women 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, 
D. C. College, Normal, Preparatory, Business. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music, Art, Elocution. Able 
Faculty of Specialists. Students from 28 States. Yearly 
rates $190. J. S. GRUVER, A. M,, Prest., Front Royal, Va. 








nia, Ft. Defi 
VIRGINIA ance. Located in famous 


Augusta Military Academy. shenandoah Valley. 
Prepares for Universities or Business. Private electric light an 

water plant. 120 acres attached. Numbers limited to insure per- 
sonal attention. 15 States represented last year. Terms $300.00. 
88rd session begins Sept. 18th. Address CoL. Cuas. 8. ROLLER. 


VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE 


In Blue Ridge Mountains. Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory. 64th Session. Catalogue. 
MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal, Staunton, Virginia. 
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: INDIANA 


LEARN A PAYING TRADE 


the = Any Boy Can Enter the 
the Boy Trade Schools 
a Chance of Winona Technical Institute 


An institution where boys over sixteen are taught trades by 
the best and most up-to-date methods. Unusual advantages 
in the use of tools and machinery of the latest pattern. 

It is no longer necessary to serve a long apprenticeship at low 
wages while learning a trade. Boys can learn here in a few —— — ee 
months—and earn while they learn. i 

Tuition fees are reduced to an absloute minimum through the: What Howe School 
support of wealthy men and leading manufacturers. Arrange * 
ments made to assist boys who cannot mmediaiely pay fees. Good Does for Boys 
positions await all graduates. Large grounds. Healthy atmos- 1 : 
phere—both physical and moral. Best teachers. Every boy A booklet tells; sent on re- 
given individual, practical instruction. quest with year-book and 
The Winona Technical Institute was founded to help iy portfolio of views. Educa- 
who want to get on in the world. This is a wonderfu tion at Howe means a life 
opportunity, and every ambitious boy should take full that is led; not just the con- 
advantageofit. For all information write to-day to ning of books. Mention 
Success Magazine. Address 
Rev. Dr. J. Hl. McKENZIE, Rector, 


S$. C. DICKEY, Present, 
Box 211, Lima, indiana. 


WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
A A FUTURE IN FARMING 








University of 
Notre Dame 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 


A Catholic College Home | 
Every Educational Advantage | 
Every Moral Safeguard 


18 Buildings—75 Professors—800 Students. 


Courses in Ancient and Modern Languages, English, Histo: 
and. Economics, Chemistry, Biolo Pharmacy, Civil, 
Electrical, Chemical and Mechanica "Engineering, A Archi 
tecture, Law, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, -Typewriting. 
TERMS: Hoard, Tuition, and Laundry $400. 
Special Department for Boys Under 18. 
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1502 E. Micuican Street, 
TWDIANAPOLIS, Ina. 




















e two years’ course of practical on actentifie instruction in agri- 
ole given at the WINONA AGRICULTU INSTI gE 
ILLINOIS provides a young man with an earning capacity equal to the best of 


the trades or Pay Scientific farming pays. The course at 
Winona includes Agriculture, aes. Animal {adusey. Dairy- 


ing, Fruit Growing, Forestry, Irrigation and every branch of prac- 
tical farming. Instructors are men of wide experience and all 
nae mg of the best Agricultural Colleges. Tuition and expenses 


very low. Attractive farm life combined with fine School and Lab- 
Wecan make special rates this year to a limited maebber a of students in 2000 schools Foy acaneie 
5 to 0 d of every kind and description. Liberal commission to teachers and students to its. 
ve ea about any school free. Write today for full particulars, State school pretend - any. 


oratory facilities. Fall term opens Sept. 30th. Write for catalogue, 
UMBIA SOHOOL AGENCY. 1072 MANHATTAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 









J. C. BRECKENRIDGE, Dean, Box 1202, - - Winona Lake, Indiana. 
“Tega ‘TENNESSEE 


ee. “ CALLAHAN —THE = ~ 
SCHOLARSHIP MAN’’ Tennessee Military 


I sell scholarships in SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


everywhere at a liberal discount. Over “4 e 
pleased patrons. School information fur- Sweetwater, 
nished free. Send for my plan oo Te 


choice of school and when you wish to enrol 
JAMES E. CALLAHAN, 629 Schiller Bidg., Chicago. 


NEW YORK 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft 


Dramatic Fchool 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
Special Preparatory Course commences Sept. 9th. 
Six-Months Graduating Course commences Oct. 7th. 


mmes e, ft sr Gere York City. kat On main line of Southern Ry., in mountains of 


East Tennessee—the Switzerland of America. 
NEW JERSEY i I i CT Ri ¢ AL i N Gj | N i i R | N Gj Most delightful climate.  Out-door exercise. 
hah A Health record perfect. Thorough work. Class | 

a t profitabl d f ti essions. Sn Atat 4 : 3 
r sae “a Wem ft" practically iy _ pay unt Or terns, and individual instruction. Safe, healthful rec 


having an electrical equipment costing $65,000 reation in mountains. Encampments, cavalry 
’ haha Ng -DAY = ssoauly lustrated'boo book, telling <— trips, marches. Manly athletics. Fine athletic 
t ach it and the great pecuniary rewards ‘ 
that follow the pursuit of the electrical professions. field. Gymnasium, hot and cold shower-baths, 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOLS, Home influence. Ideal moral and social sur- { 
Department “‘S,”’ 39 West 17th Street, New York. roundings. Cadets from, 15 States—New York 
: to Texas and Illinois to Florida. Boys prepared 
~~ OHIO for college, Government academies or business, 
one Reasonable terms. Iillustrated catalogue free. 
big my Regn Beery Miz ami University — 
A Science, Classical, English, Business and Military | perintendent. 
School of the highest nes. College Preparatory. Col. O. C. HULVEY, Su 


Spacious modern buildings, large new Gymnasium, Oldest and most famous institution of higher education in the Ohio 
Bowling, Billiards, Shuffle Boards. Athletic Field, Valley. ith year opens September 18th. Tuition Free. 


uarter mile cinder track. Strong Teachers. Vigorous Academy State Normal School for the training of teachers and full 
Raw life. Military Discipline and Training. Eleven college course in College, of a Tabara) Ares. W ite sange of — oO ul Cs ern 
miles from Philadelphia. No saloons or factories in the Thorough instruction 
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Kentucky Military Institute 
and Florida Winter Naval Academy 


A new idea in education. A 
combination never be- 
fore offered for the 
it education of 
boys. Number 
\ limited. Ref- 
i} erences re- 

mired. Send 

or catalog, 








































y Superintendent, ~~ 
Box 49, Lyndon, Ky. 
























































i mnasium with speciall ~ vi hysical director. 
town. Catalog on application. eauipped ‘or catalogue to the the president = rs . 
Major John R. Jones, Supt., Wenonah, Gloucester Co., N, J. QUY POTTER ont D.D., LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. Tl Z d] e rs i ty 
——S 
WISCONSIN located at Jackson, Tennessee. offers best advantages in yy 
science, music and art. .An endowed institution, situated in one 





the most beautiful cities of Tennessee, now publishing aa oth 
annual catalogue. For terms and other particulars addre 


J. Ww. GONGER, A. M., LL D., President, ‘auchaoii, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 


Law Department of Grant University. Two 
year course sivy & to the degree of LL.B., and 
admission to the State and U. 8. Courts. ‘Fine 
law building and strong faculty of 14 members. 
Terms reasonable. tudents may be self- 
supporting. Salubrious climate. Next term be- 
gins Sept. 25, 1907. For illustrated catalogue ad- 


f} dress Major C. R. Evans, Dept.1.,Chattanooga, Tenn, 








St. Johns Military Academy 


St. Johns has won a national reputation for the thoroughness of 

its scholastic work, the excellence of its military instruction, 

and the perfection of its physical training. It is rated by the 

United States Government among military schools of the “_’ : — 

or first class. It has just been re-equipped with the most com- PENNSYLVANIA 
Pletely furnished school building in America. Full particulars Scuumhcsagne. @daiaiamaninn teed 
——— MAPLEWOO D, ‘csstindefpnin 

ST. JOHNS MILITARY ACADEMY File (H) I Bors Yor Colless _sraker up Bors to” ne Cte ot tan tna ayer 
Delafield, Waukesha County, Wiaconsia. nasiums in Pennsylvania, De De sive - ite i Rove. Be cy 
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By FREDERICK UPHAM 


Headpiece by FERNALD BANKS 


‘T HRoucu all the centuries of recorded his- 

tory gold has been the chief standard of 
value. It is the one institution handed down 
from savagery which has been adopted and 
defended by civilization. We have refused 
to replace it with a scientific and theoretically 
rational system of measuring values. For ten 
thousand years, gold has been esteemed a rare 
metal. It has taken just about so many 
hours of labor to lure an ounce of gold from 
the earth, and we have been content to let a 
considerable portion of our fellows hunt for it in order that the remainder 
of us might be provided with a medium of exchange. When one stands off 
and looks at this proposition squarely, its inherent grotesqueness becomes 
apparent. It is an absurd relic of barbarism. It is laughable to think 
that we still deem it necessary to send men to the Klondike to dig for a 
yellow metal which shall stand back of the dollar that we expend for any 
little necessity or comfort. Equally strange is the theory on which 
metallic money is based. Until 
within recent years gold and silver 
have been the two metals sought 
for this purpose. 


In the Beginning 


It has been generally assumed 
that nature planted a_ certain 
amount of these two great metals 
in the soil, and that it was de- 
creed in advance that a fixed 
quantity would be discovered each 
year or age by those who made it 
their business to provide a “me- 
dium of exchange.” The writings 
of the past and even of the present 
are filled with arguments to prove 
that God intended these precious 
metals for use as money, and that 
He so hid them that about the 
proper amounts would be produced 
as needed. 

It has always been conceded 
that, in the event there was any 


Copyrighted by Ames, N. Y. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 
who recently said in an interview, ‘It 
seems to me that one of the most start- 
ling conditions this country must face 
will be the over-production of gold”’ 


The Steady Increase in the 
Standard Metal—How Its Quan- 
tity Is Shattering All Theories— 
The Danger of Overproduction 








ADAMS 


marked increase in either or both of these 
precious metals, their use as money would be 
impaired. No one has seriously disputed the 
quantitative theory of money, viz: that any 
decided increase in the volume of money will 
be followed by rising prices for every com- 
modity measured by it, and that any decided 
lessening of the volume of money will be fol- 
lowed by falling prices. This is the inevitable 
mandate of the law of supply and demand. 

For thousands and thousands of years 
nothing happened to dispute the theory that gold and silver were created 
for the express purpose of providing mankind with money. During, before, 
and after the reign of Solomon, the rocks and the soil yielded their grudg- 
ing quotas of gold and silver, and in all the writings of the ancients I can 
find no line which breathed a suspicion that nature ever would interfere 
with this evidently foreordained plan. Mighty conquerors extended their 
dominion over all the known globe, and at their feet the humbled mon- 
archs laid tributes of gold and 
silver, yet no Cesar, Alexander, or 
Xerxes brought back in his train 
precious metals equal to the annual 
income of a Rockefeller or a 
Carnegie. 


Dual Metallic Money 


There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the production of gold 
and silver was fairly constant 
through all the ages up to the time 
that Columbus discovered America. 
Surely this constituted an argument 
in favor of metallic money. No 
banker or king had a disturbing 
thought that either metal would 
become less valuable through the 
luck or activity of its miners. Seem- 
ingly it was decreed that through 
all the ages these two metals should 
serve man as a dual measure of 
value. 

The apprehensive reader will 


Copyrighted by Underwoud & Underwood, N. Y. 
E. H. HARRIMAN, 

the prime minister of Wall Street, who 

tried to force a panic last spring, but 

who was unable to because of the un- 

exampled prosperity of the country 
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soon discover that I am not to make any argument in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. 

Gold was the substance for which.all the world hungered, and yet 
when Columbus discovered America there was less than $250,000,000 of it 
in all Europe. Surely it had been a difficult substance to find. Centuries 
had passed, during which this yellow metal had been carefully hoarded, 
and yet all of Europe held less than a quarter of a billion of it. That 
was a matter of 415 years ago. Suppose we see in what manner the 
production of gold has increased since that time. 


The Increase Since 1500 Is Over 6500 per cent. 


When the great explorer set sail for unknown shores the world was 


increasing its stock of gold at the rate of less than $4,000,000 annually. It 
would therefore take Europe sixty years to duplicate its gold holdings. 
When another hundred years had passed the output had ‘increased to 


$6,000,000 annually. There was nothing startling in such an increase. 
To bring this about it had been necessary to ransack the treasures of Peru, 
Mexico, and other new countries. Once more we move the hand of time 
forward a hundred years until we come to 1700, in which year the average 
gold production is only $7,000,000 yearly. Certainly there was no 
reason to fear an over-production of gold. Another hundred years brings 
us to 1800, in which comparatively modern time the annual production of 
gold was only $12,000,000. 

Thus we find that, during the three centuries following the discovery 
of America, the world’s average annual increase in gold was $26,666. Had 
this modest ratio been maintained for the next hundred years the total 
production of gold in 1900 would have been about $15,000,000. How 
much do you suppose it actually was? Double that amount? Three 
times it? Make another guess. It was $262,220,915! 

It was seventeen times the ratio which had been maintained through- 
out the centuries! It was more than equal to all the gold produced in all 
the centuries and held in Europe at the time of the discovery of America! 

| dislike to use statistical tables, but this is a subject which is illumined 
by cold facts. Those who think that “nature intended gold to be the 
medium of exchange” are invited to glance at this short table showing the 
annual production of that precious metal in the initial years of the last five 
centuries: 


POD: FGCU as te vn accurengs $ gereneno 
Re 8 AR eR Ee ,000,000 
ONS er A 7,000,000 
I bo Fe A CC a 12,000,000 
oe eee Se 262,000,000 


lhe most devoted and hopeful champion of “hard money” will be 
compelled to admit that, if there be eloquence in figures, the above table 
contains it. Here is a world which plods along for unnumbered centuries 
with a fairly steady increase in its accumulations of gold until it reaches 
1800. Then a gold deluge! 

[he above table is startling enough, but the detailed facts are more so. 
In the period from 1821 to 1840 the average production of gold was only 
$11,446,000. In the decade included in the years 1896-1905 the average 
gold production rose to the staggering amount of $305,760,000! In the 
present year we will produce new gold which will sell in the mints for not 
less than $425,000,000! ; 


The Force of the Deluge 


If these figures prove anything they prove that gold is absolutely 
worthless as a standard of value. They prove it so conclusively that no 
defense is possible. If it takes untold centuries for a precious metal to 
attain an annual production of $12,000,000 in 1800, how “precious”’ is 
it in 1906, when the mines turn out $400,000,000 of it ? 

For fully a century the more thoughtful of the great bankers of the 
world have been awake to the danger which has menaced metallic money. 
They have not written books about it, neither have they advertised their 
apprehensions, but they have influenced the governments of the world to 
take every action which would postpone the breakdown of the standard on 
which was reared the stupendous edifice of debt and credit. It is natural 
and instinctive that those who make it their business to manipulate money 


should aim to hold control of that commodity by controlling and limiting ° 


its supply. Every ounce of bullion offered for coinage decreases the 
purchasing value of every coin which is stamped by the government. The 
more the productivity of the mines the more precarious the position of the 
international bankers and money merchants. 

Hence the debtor classes—the proletariat, the common people—have, 
as a rule, favored all policies intended to increase the supply of legal tender 
money. In all history they have clamored for paper money, “fiat” 
currency of all kinds, while their rich creditors have denounced such de- 
mands as dishonest, and have forced an allegiance to gold or silver. The 
argument of the bankers has been that nothing is really money unless it 
has an inherent value equal to the denomination stamped on its face, and 
they have urged that the rarity of gold makes it the one substance which 
all the world will accept as a standard. 

Until 1816 silver was supposed to possess the same qualities, but in that 
year the alarmed English bankers persuaded that government to demone- 
tize silver and,to adopt the single gold standard. The remainder of the 
world kept on using both metals until 1854, when little Portugal declared 
against the white metal. Four years before that time, Holland became so 
frightened over the discovery of gold in California that she demonetized 
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gold, but this ban did not long continue. The time was at hand when the 
banking interests of all the world united in a successful effort to check the 
oncoming flood of metallic money by discriminating against the one of 
lesser value. Germany adopted the single gold standard in 1871, the 
United States in 1873, the Scandinavian States in 1874, Holland in 1875, 
France and the Latin Union in 1876, Austria-Hungary in 1892, British- 
India in 1893, Japan in 1898, and Russia in 1899. Since that time practi- 
cally every nation on the globe, with the exception of China, has thrown 
silver out of its mints, and China’s bonded debts are payable in gold. 

When the United States was induced to join other countries in the 
ban against silver, the total amount of both metals annually produced 
in all the world did not much exceed $175,000,000. Please keep that 
fact in mind. 

In 1896 the Democratic Party declared in favor of restoring silver to 
former coinage use, and, in the light of what has since happened, the argu- 
ments and predictions made in that famous campaign seem positively 
ludicrous. The statesmen and the politicians on both sides had not the 
slightest conception of the mighty forces which were at work, and their 
fulminations and warnings were as accurate as if addressed to Mars instead 
of the United States. 

It was the world-old fight between those who wished to curtail the 
supply of money and those who aimed to inflate it. Both believed in 
metallic money—or claimed to—and the fight waged over whether silver 
should have free coinage side by side with gold. Let us see what claims 
were made by the spokesmen of the respective parties, and then let us see 
what has happened since. 


Making Politics Out of Finance 


The “single gold standard” advocates declared that there was plenty 
of money in circulation. They insisted that an increasing supply of money 
would bring calamity on the nation. They attempted to prove that more 
money would work special injury to the workman, by reason of the fact 
that any decided increase in the total volume of money would result in 
rising prices. Food, rents, and all comforts and necessities would enhance 
in price faster than wages. They insisted that there was an over-produc- 
tion of silver. They cited the fact that the silver mines of the world were 
pouring in a flood of metal which would be worthless as money, if coined. 
They were right, but they were too blind to see that the same argument 
applied with more force to gold. 

In the period of 1821-40 there was produced an annual average of 
nine million dollars’ worth of silver to eleven and a half million dollars’ worth 
of gold. In the year when Bryan made his great fight for silver there was 
produced $98,000,000 of that metal as against $203,000,000 of gold. In 
other words, the output of silver had been multiplied by nine, while that of 
gold had been multiplied by eighteen. For the life of me I cannot under- 
stand why the bankers did not conspire to demonetize gold instead of 
silver, and I will hazard the guess that if they had it to do over again they 
would attack the yellow metal and deify the white one. Nature has paid 
the financiers a golden trick. 

With these undisputed facts accessible, the “‘gold-bugs” solemnly or 
frantically declared that the enormous production of silver made its dollar 
a ‘‘dishonest” one. It was bound to be a depreciating dollar, so they said, 
according to the immutable law of supply and demand. Why a gold 
dollar, which multiplied twice as fast, was exempt from this law they did 
not explain. Gold—so they asserted—was the natural standard of value. 
It had been designed as such from the beginning of time. The world 
required a standard of value which would remain unchanged. It could 
and would not tolerate a fluctuating standard. Gold filled the bill. Its 
production was constant. There was no possibility of over-production of 
gold. The man who had a thousand dollars of gold bullion could lay it 
away for years, then have it coined, whereupon he would be able to purchase 
as much with it as in the year before. Not so if the nation were to permit 
bimetallism. There would be such a flood of silver that prices would rise 
to heights unheard-of. _Beefsteaks. would cost thirty cents a pound. 
Lumber would be so high that workmen could not build houses. The 
purchasing price of a man’s wages would be cut in half. 


When Silver Was “ Murdered” 


So much for the gold standard prophets. Let us see how accurate their 
silver opponents were. They charged the banking interests with being 
back of the conspiracy to “murder” silver. They asserted that, with 
silver stabbed in the house of its friends, there would be reared a gold 
monopoly and a money famine. There was not enough gold in the world 
to serve the purposes of money. The gold mines were exhausted. It was 
a plot to keep the world in debt. The man with a mortgage on his house 
would have to pay his creditor in dearer dollars. They asserted that the 
permanent establishment of a gold standard meant an era of steadily 
falling prices. Gold would rise at the expense of all else. Wheat would 
fall to forty cents a bushel. Debts would be doubled, and the bankers 
who controlled the feeble supplies of gold would rule the world. 

Nothing funnier ever happened on a world-wide scale. The gold men 
won. Silver was dead all the globe over, and yet there was not a day in 
which the flood of metal money did not increase. The gold men warred 
against inflation—and proceeded to grow rich in the most marked period 
of inflation the world has ever known. They warned the people against 


the evils of rising prices, yet they have survived prices which ever mount 
higher and higher, and will continue so to do until it is fully realized that 
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the world is drunk on gold. They were fearful of a dollar with crippled 
purchasing power, yet they have filled the banks to bursting with dollars 
which will not buy more than seventy per cent. of as much as when they 
triumphed over the “dishonest”’ dollar advocated by the Bryanites. 

How about our silver friends? When defeated they prepared for a 
money famine; in place of it there came a deluge of gold. They did not 
know it, but the single gold standard was the friend of inflation. I have 
not the siightest doubt but that the demonetization of silver has been the 
prime cause in increasing the total of the bullion available for coinage; in 
other words, | hold that there is more gold produced to-day than there 
would be of silver and gold were there no legal discrimination against the 
former. 


Values Have Doubled in Ten Years ~ 


The gold standard is doomed, and with it there will be cast into his- 
tory’s rubbish pile the absurd expedient of measuring values with a sub- 
stance dug from the ground. It is almost impossible to name one material 
more worthless than gold as a “standard of value.” The unthinking may 
imagine that it remains constant by reason of the fact that we cannot see 
it shrink, but day by day all other commodities and utilities increase in 
value as compared with it. Look at the prices of silver, iron, copper, zinc, 
wheat, fabrics, lumber, meats, and everything else which can be named, 
including speculative and investment stocks, and then answer the question 
of how gold serves to maintain an honest and constant scale of prices! 

We have seen how the production of gold remained almost constant 
from 1492 to 1840, and how it then rose by leaps and bounds. From less 
than $12,000,000 in the period of 1821-40 it rose to’ more than 
$200,000,000 in 1896. There was witnessed the astounding spectacle of 
a single year producing more than half a century. What shall be said 
of a substance selected for a “standard of values” which in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was produced in quantities nearly ten times 
as great as in the first half? Not ten per cent. more—which would have 
been a fair increase—but one thousand per cent. more. 

Let us see what has happened since 1896, in which year the “honest” 
gold men won so signal a victory over the silver inflationists. Silver was 
defeated for the purpose of keeping out of the mints a metal the admittance 
of which would result in an ‘“‘abnormal increase” in the supply of legal 
tendermoney. The reports for the past year have not been fully tabulated, 
but the unofficial estimates prove that they will not fall below the figure | 
have named. 

The medium by which all values are determined has almost doubled in 
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ten years! 1 doubt if another commodity can show an equal boom. When 
the foolish silver men proposed to add that metal to coinage there was 
produced in all the world only about $300,000,000 of both gold and silver; 
when silver was demonetized in 1873 the amount was $175,000,000, and 
now, in consequence of their victory for “sound money,” the mints are 
called on to grind out more than $400,000,000 in gold alone. Conservative 
estimates place the yield in three years from now at half a billion annually, 
and there is no reason why the billion figure shall not be reached within 
ten or twelve years. 

But no increase however startling can add to the condemnation of a 
monetary system based on a substance which doubles its output in ten 
years. It took three centuries after the age of Columbus to perform that 
miracle. When the efficiency of modern labor is taken into consideration 
it is not an exaggeration to claim that the gold dollar of 1907 bas less than 
len per cent. of the purchasing power of the gold dollar of 1800 ! 

Even as late as 1848, the total amount of gold in Europe and America 
was only $2,800,000,000. Beyond the slightest doubt we will duplicate 
this amount in the next six years! In the past it has been possible to meet 
the vast increase in metallic money by closing the mints of successive 
countries to the coinage of silver, but now all the world is overspread with 
the golden flood. The great bankers and financiers are at the end of their 
list of expedients. To throw silver out of China would have no more effect 
on the precious metal market than the closing down on a one-stamp mill. 

Twenty years ago | made a trip through Colorado with a gentleman 
who was interested in mining properties. We came to a plateau fully 
12,000 feet above the sea level, and leading from it were gulleys and 
canyons connecting with valleys below. From an outcropping ledge of 
rock of peculiar formation my friend detached with his knife a piece of 
almost pure graphite, 

“Here is one of the richest lodes of graphite ore in the country,” he 
said, “‘ but it is worthless.” 

I asked for an explanation, and was told that there was no way in 
which to secure power or water. In the valley below a mill was making 
large profits from inferior ore, but it had the advantage of fuel and water. 


Electricity Has Raised Values 


To-day the claim which I could have purchased for a few hundred 
dollars is worth hundreds of thousands. Electricity solved the problem. 
Miles away the water from a mountain brook drops through a pipe hun- 
dreds of feet, revolves a turbine wheel, which in turn runs powerful 

[Concluded on pages 558 and 559] 
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By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


Illustrated by HORACE TAYLOR 


Wisuinc to purchase a collar but- 

ton, Mr. Subbubs stepped into 
Hinkins’s Emporium, which shared 
with two competitors the trade of 
that pleasant suburb known as Carrot 
Grove. 

Hinkins’s Emporium was a de- 
partment store on a small but pre- 
tentious scale, with a superabund- 
ance of plate glass, gilt signs, and 
nickle fittings. Its outward appear- 
ance rasped Mr. Subbubs’s nerves, 
for it conducted “ profit-slashing 
sales” eight times a week, so that its 
front was covered with a chronic rash 
of canvas signs announcing the same. 
A large pink hand wielding a butcher 
knife which cut in two a_ blood- 
streaming dollar sign was Mr. Hink- 
ins’s formula for these sales. How- 


ever, it was a good enough place to 7 my’ 

buy a collar button, Mr. Subbubs Z Ca -. Mi 
e e Z ~ NOY 

thought, and an especially good place A 


to pursue his investigations along —_ 
certain economic lines which had of 





“*Why, lots of people accepted this instead 


teor,” had once referred to him as 
the “‘ village Adornis.” 

“We have a large assortment of 
collar buttons, sir, from. bone to solid 
gold. How would this solid gold- 
filled one do, at two dollars, Mr. 
Subbubs ?” 

“No—no, nothing so expensive. 
I have just seen the ad. of a very 
clever patent collar button, Scroog- 
em’s Can’t-roll. They are advertised 
at twenty-five cents, and are guaran- 
teed not to roll under the dresser. 
Cheap at the price, cheap at any price, 
/ should say! Have you got ’em in 
stock ?”” 

“Well, um—ah, we carry Skook- 
em’s Won’t-roll Collar Button, a de- 
cided improvement on the Scroogem 
patent, sir, and a little cheaper: you 
can get the Skookem for only twenty 
cents.” 


of real money” Mr.Subbubs examined the Skookem 





button with manifest impatience, 
grumbled a little under his breath, 


late years engaged his undivided attention. son was adorned with a frock coat and all which and finally decided to take three, realizing that a 


“Collar buttons, sir? Yes, sir, this way, sir,” thereto appertains. 


A large Rhine diamond trip to the city for a genuine Scroogem would be 


answered the affable and obsequious proprietor, adorned his little finger, a speckled red and yel- a long way to go for a collar button. 


bowing his customer to the showcase where the low carnation adorned his lapel, an oily smile 
adorned his face when selling goods, a sweeping of Hinkins’s Emporium, handing Mr. Subbubs 


articles sought for were displayed. 


“Anything else, sir?”’ queried the proprietor 


Mr. Pennywise Hinkins was an exceedingly curl of sleek hair adorned his brow: Miss Polly his little packet with a flourish. 
near-gentlemanlike individual, whose portly per- Pert, of the Society Column, Carrot Grove ‘ Me- 


“Well, | was thinking of getting’ a pair of 


“Mr. Subbubs grinned like a Japanese mask" 





Imperial Suspenders, the kind that have a little 
contraption to ease the strain with each move- 
ment of the body; I suppose I can buy them 
here?” 

“Why, certainly; this is just what you 
want,” beamed the proprietor, as he took down 
from a shelf a very gaudy box, marked “The 
Emperor Suspender, Craxson Elastic Company, 
Newark.” 

“Tut, tut, tut! This awful memory of 
mine!” exclaimed Mr, Subbubs, putting on his 
glasses to examine the label. ‘‘ When I saw the 
description of that suspender in the magazine 
advertisement, | thought it read ‘The Jmperial 
Suspender, Jackson Elastic Company, New York.’ 
Isn’t it odd how deceptive a thing is one’s 
memory ?” 

“Ah, yes, indeed!” sighed Mr. Hinkins. “1 
had an aunt, once, Miss Agatha Pennywise, after 
whom | was named, who, just before she died, 
gave me to understand that she would leave me 
the snug little sum of five thousand dollars if | 
would conduct a perfectly straighforward busi- 
ness enterprise. She had a hobby for hair-line 
honesty—would return a borrowed pin; I’ve 
known her to do it. Well, would you believe it ? 
—although she was familiar with the perfectly 
legitimate methods of the Emporium, she did n’t 
even refer to me in her will. Being in her sec- 
ond childhood, she had forgotten her sacred 
promise to her confiding nephew—that’s me, 
sir—until the grim reaper cut her down and led 
her to pastures new in a better Jand. It was ex- 
tremely annoying, I assure you.” 

““Yes—yes, no doubt,” assented Mr. Subbubs, 
curtly. This coupling of failing memory and 
second childhood was not pleasing to him in 
view of his recent lapse. ‘‘] could have sworn 
it was the Jackson Company,” he muttered, as 
he took the package. ‘And now I'll get a few 
things for the household,” he said, clapping his 
hand to his vest pocket. “I certainly should 
have forgotten Mrs. S.’s list, if I had n’t been 
reminded of my forgetfulness.” 

‘Beg pardon,” said Mr. Hinkins. 

“Three cakes Pair’s Soap,” read Mr. Subbubs 
from the back of an old envelope. 

“Three cakes Bear’s Soap, yes, sir,” answered 
the proprietor, filling out his sales slip. 

“Two packages Uneedanother Cracker.” 

“Two packages Ueatanother Cracker;—what 
else P” 

“Six cans Cooper’s Beans. Got it?” 

“Yes, sir, six of Snooper’s Beans.” 

“ Hold on, my friend, you misunderstood me. 
I said Cooper’s, not Snooper’s.” 

“Oh, very well, sir, we have Cooper’s, too; 
they're just the same grade and sell at the 
same price. Many of our customers take 


Snooper’s for Cooper’s and never know 
the difference. “Elijah,” to the new 
clerk, “go back and open a case of 
Cooper’s Beans and bring six cans. 
Anything else, sir?” 

“Yes, I’ll take a package of Fairy 
Starch.” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but Elfin Starch 
is the only kind we have in stock to- 
day. It’s just as good as the Fairy 
brand, but not quite so extensively 
advertised.” 

“1 don’t know what Mrs. S. will 
say,” answered Mr. Subbubs, thought- 
fully. “She is very particular about 
her starch. I remember the blessing 
she gave me when | brought her a package 
of Fay-Ray Starch instead of Fairy. Well, I 
guess I ’Il have to risk it.” 

“Yes, indeed, we must all take risks in 
this life,” smirked Mr. Hinkins. “I take 
risks on passing my goods on to you, and 
you take risks in passing them on to your 
wife, he-he-he!—What’s that, Elijah? No 
more Cooper’s Beans on hand? Well, well, 
I’m sorry, Mr. Subbubs, but you’ll have to 
take Snooper’s or Dooper’s or Whooper’s 
Beans; we’re all out of Cooper’s to-day.” 
. At this announcement a frown which had 
begun to shade Mr. Subbubs’s mild brow, dark- 
ened, and it become positively black as the 
proprietor proffered three yellow cans, each bear- 
ing the firm name in similar type, and each 
having for the trade mark a beanpot with the 
monogram SB, DB, and WB, respectively. 

“Suppose you try two of each, Mr. Subbubs.” 

“Mr. Hinkins, last month you sold me a can 
of Gooper’s Beans. They came in a yellow can 
that looked so much like my old favorite brand 
that I did n’t notice the difference until I came 
to eat them. Do you see this tooth, Mr. 
Hinkins P?” 

Mr. Subbubs grinned like a Japanese mask 
to show a molar capped with a bright gold 
crown. “Well, sir, that’s what your Gooper’s 
Beans (or the gravel adulterated with beans 
which sells under that label) did for me. You 
may have profited four cents by selling me 
Gooper’s for Cooper’s, but it cost me fourteen 
dollars in cash, four days in time, and forty 
thousand dollars in mental anguish and physical 
agony before the dentist got through with me. 
And, besides, those Gooper’s Beans were taste- 
less; absolutely unfit for any connoisseur to eat, 
and I want to tell you that I regard myself 
as a connoisseur when it comes to beans.” 

By the time Mr. Sub- 
bubs had finished his per- 
oration, his purchases lay 
before him on the counter, 
neatly wrapped and tied. 
Checking with a gesture 
the deprecatory explana- 
tions of the proprietor of 
the Carrot Grove Empor- 
ium, Mr. Subbubs placed 
a greenback on the counter 
and began piling the bun- 
dles in the crook of his arm. 

“I?ll pay you for these 
near-beans of Hooper and 
Trooper and Stooper,” he 
said angrily, “but that ends 
my dealing with this store. 
Hereafter I’ll patronize 
Smith & Jones, or Green 
& Black across the street, 
or I ’ll buy in the city, or, 
by heck! I ’Il write to;the 
factories if ] can’t get what 
I want over the counter.” 

The proprietor smoothed 
out the bill thoughtfully, 
the uncanny smile smooth- 
ing out of his face as he 
did so till, as he looked up, 
it was blank with surprise. 
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“Why, Mr. Subbubs,” he gasped, “this is a 
bogus bill you’ve given me!” 

“No more bogus than your beans,” retorted 
Mr. Subbubs. 

“But, my dear sir, it’s a Confederate bill. 
Don’t you know there’s a law against trying to 
pass bad money ?” 

“There ought to be a law against passing 
bad beans. Snooper’s! Gooper’s !!—Bah!” 

“But, really, Mr. Subbubs, I can’t accept 
that bill. You’ll either have to give me an- 
other one or return my goods.” 

“Your goods! Your no-goods, I guess you 
mean. If you give me Craxon’s name on sus- 
penders when I want Jackson’s, why should n’t 
you be satisfied with ‘Confederate States’ on a 
bill instead of ‘United States,’ eh?” 

“Now please don’t get excited, Mr. Subbubs; 
just take back your bill and give me back my 
wares, and we'll say no more about the matter.” 

“Your wares, indeed! Your won’t-wears is 
what you ought to call ’em. Look here, what’s 
the matter with my bill? It’s a grade of paper 
equal to that of a gold certificate almost, and of 
the same size and shape. It is very nicely en- 
graved. It bears a numeral as large as that on 
Federal money of equal denomination. Why, 
lots of people accepted this instead of real 
money—once upon a time, and didn’t know 
the difference.” 

Mr. Hinkins was looking nervously toward 
the telephone by this time, and wondering 
whether to ring up the police patrol or the 
emergency ambulance to remove a lunatic. 

“| take risks in passing your starch on to 
Mrs. S.,” continued Mr. Subbubs, “‘so it is rea- 
sonable for you to assume risks in passing my 
money on to your jobber. And think of the 
extra profit | make on a bill like this!” 

“He, he, he! Now I see you ’re joking, Mr. 
Subbubs,” tittered the proprietor. 

“Yes, I’m joking,” admitted Mr. Subbubs. 
“The joke’s on you, sir.” 

“Huh?” 

“Well, the truth of the matter is that I rep- 
resent the Advertisers’ Association for the Sup- 
pression of Near-likes, which “I organized in 
self-defense after being flimflammed forty-five 
years, three months, and eight days. It is for 
the benefit of advertisers who object to imita- 
tions of ‘standard goods and for the equal benefit 
of consumers who want what they want, and not 
what you want them to want at sixty per cent. 
profit. Our plan is to specify in our local adver- 
tisements which firm is morally infirm. We have 
arranged with editors to publish snappy write-ups, 
-using the actual conversa- 

tion between bunco mer- 
chants and their victims, 
so that the townspeople 
will recognize their stock 
phrases.—Elijah !” 

“Yes, Mr. Subbubs.” 

“You have your steno- 
graphic notes and memo- 
randa in shape for Miss 
Pert, of the ‘Meteor’ ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well; you may 
return to the office with 
me now. Don’t bother Mr. 
Hinkins for your week’s 
wages.” 

As Mr. Subbubs reached 
the door, leaving the pro- 
prietor of the Emporium 
gazing ruefully at the 
bogus money in his hand 
and then at the bogus mer- 

- chandise on the counter, 
he paused and glanced 
back to remark, ‘Good 
afternoon, Mr. Hinkins. 
You ’ll know the feel of 
my broken tooth when 
you read your free ‘ad’ in 


“il 





the ‘ Meteor’ to-morrow.” 
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By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


REAL baseball fan—a “ thirty- 
‘ third degree” fan—to use the 
vernacular—is a thorough parti- 
san. He is not content to witness an inter- 


The Story of Our National Game. 


Third Article 


esting game, cleanly played and earnestly 
contested. For the space of about two 
hours he desires, above everything else in 
life, to see the home club win. 

In order to enter the ball park, the fan 
has deposited at the gate twenty-five, fifty, 
or seventy-five cents—perhaps one dollar, if 





he owns a motor car—and in buying an 


GEORGE STONE, 





of the cleverest and most popular 
pitchers of the Chicago Ameri- 
cans, calls Washington—a rival 
city in the American League—his home; 
there he was raised and there he attended 
Georgetown University. This makes no dif- 
erence. The Chicago fan knows that White 
will do his level best for the White Sox, and 
that he will pitch just as good ball against 
Washington as against any other of the 
seven clubs, even though he hastens home 
to the capital as soon as the playing season 


we : : a het A. J. REACH, JOHN McGRAW, “el at 
admission ticket he realizes that he is Chandiictahieen, Avenel Manager, New York is over. — me! 
patronizing a money-making enterprise. American League yer Nationals White keeps faith with the Chicago 


He knows that the promoters of the national 





game are not in the business to provide the 





public with free amusement; that the player is 
giving his services—batting and catching, pitch- 
ing and fielding—in exchange for coin of the 
realm, and is following baseball to earn a 
living for himself and his family. The fan 
does not object to this—provided the lady on 
the dollar is not permitted to enter the 
grounds, but is detained at the box office. In 
other words, it must be a square game, hon- 
estly and conscientiously contested, with every 
player striving for the success of his team. 

It is a square game. It is honestly 
played. And the large majority of players, 
unless suffering from some real or imaginary 
grievance, do strive for all they are worth. 
Why should n’t they? They are all well paid 
for their services. They are carefully looked 
after, and, when traveling, are provided with 
the best of food and accommodations. More- 


fan; that is enough. On its part, the 
Chicago club, in .order to secure the fan’s 


patronage, must see to it that White continues to play with the White 


Sox so long as his services are of value. 


The Philadelphia fan, on the 


other hand, desires Plank to remain with the Athletics, and it is wisdom 





on the part of the Philade'phia club, for the 
reasons already given, to retain Pitcher Plank. 
The Chicago club must not seek, therefore, to 
entice Plank from Philadelphia, and, likewise, 
the Athletic management must make no covert 
overtures to Pitcher White. There is a “‘com- 
munity of interests” between clubs of a league 
and between the leagues which, while not. in- 
terfering with the keen competition on the dia- 
mond, respects, above all else, the wishes and 
demands of the fan. There must be popular 
support for the national game in order, first, 
to make clubs pay, and, second, to insure good 
salaries to the players. In the final working 
out of the problem of controlling professional 


> FRED HARRIS, 

; of the Boston Americans, who 
, pitched the twenty-four-inning 
- game won by the Philadelphia 
Athletics 


baseball, the popularity of the game, including 
the acclaim accorded the individual players, 
affords protection to the men who give their ser- 
vices on the diamond and insures them fair play. 

But it is a problem. A. G. Spalding, old-time player, manager, 
and one of the founders of the National League, comments thus tersely 
—albeit in somewhat mixed metaphor: 

“Baseball is a sentiment, and not a 
business; a sport, and not a commodity; 
and the great difficulty that the league 


EDWARD WALSH, 
Pitcher, Chicago White Sox 


over, they love the game, most of them, and 
they enjoy playing it. To argue that a high- 
class ball player does not give the best that is 
in him, because he is paid for his services, is 
to contend that the regular will not fight 
‘ valiantly, merely because he is a hired soldier. The regular soldier 
proved his patriotism in Cuba, and the professional ball player 
is constantly demonstrating his loyalty in every city of the 
major and minor leagues. 



























: The fan appreciates this devoted service, and he is not and club officials have 
5 to be blamed when he looks on the players of the home in legislating for the 
team as the heroic defenders of the city on the national game is in trying to 
diamond. But these defenders must be constant. adjust a business har- 
In the midst of an exciting pennant race it would ness to this fractious 
4 never do for the “mainstay in the box”’ or for animal.” In order to square the method of 
‘ the leading batsman to desert to a rival club. control of the national game with the 
5 Unless restrained by baseball law, the player, American notion of fair play, a knowledge 
being human and having at heart the welfare of of the development of organized baseball 
d his wife and children, might do this very thing is essential to all who are interested in 
‘. if tempted by a larger salary. Such a proceed- the game. Attention was called in the 
a ing would disgust the fan, who would neglect the June Number of Suc- 
" ball park for his business. Hence, so far as cess MAGAZINE, to 
d concerned this disgruntled fan’s city, the popu- the history of base- 
‘ larity of the game would receive a severe blow. ball, but the signifi- HARRY J. DAVIS, 
. It is by cities, of course, that the fan con- cance of the several Captain, Philadelphia Athletics 
d templates baseball. The players on whose shirts forms of government 
d are emblazoned the name of his beloved city are was not pointed out. . 
: the lads for whom he “roots.” Heaven send In any outdoor pastime which requires the as- 
f that they may win!—perhaps not at any cost, sembling of teams, the first step, naturally, is for 
“ but at any cost for which the umpire will stand. ae = a in the particular hae to os 
. It matters not that these heroes of the diamond } COOM ; together, form an organization, and then enter 
2 are carpet-baggers. For example: White, one vi sihal to come ne ns re SS ee into agreements with other like organizations 











ontests of skill. These organizations, in the nature of things, 
are first controlled by the contestants themselves. So it was with the 
pastime destined to become the national game. 

Baseball teams existed as early as 1845, but the first league was 
formed in 1857, when the National Association of Baseball Players was 
organized. This, as the title implies, was an organization of players—in 
fact, of amateur players. They did not remain true amateurs for long, 
however, and in 1871 baseball was placed squarely on a. professional 
when there came into existence the National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Players. It will be noted that the players still gov- 
erned the sport, and they continued to do so until 1876. It was in this 
period that there grew up the great abuses which menaced 
the very life of baseball, namely, gambling and the buying 
and selling of games. Of these abuses there was full discus- 
ion in an earlier article. Suffice it to say that, in 1876, the 
players were deposed from the government of professional 
baseball, and they have never since controlled the game. 


How the National League Started 


[he National League of Professional Baseball Clubs was 
organized, and from that day to this the dictators of’ the 


national game have been club owners—men financially in- 
terested in baseball, but shrewd enough, as a rule, to confine 
the dollar to the box office. In the early nineties, it is true, 
a great baseball “strike” occurred. Many of the most 


capable ball players struck, not for higher salaries, but for 
a division of the gate receipts. These players formed a new 
league called the Brotherhood. While the National League 
—the organization of club owners—was driven to the verge 
of bankruptcy in this bitter fight, the Brotherhood—the 
players’ own league—went to pieces. The “strike” was 
declared off, and the men returned to the National League, 
practically acknowledging that they could not play the game 
and control it as well. This, then, was the only exception 
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Leading pitcher, American League 
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men, as it is called, at the rate of $1,000 for a player selected from a 
club in class A, $750 for a class B player, $500 for a player in class C, 
and $300 for a player of the lowest class. But to understand this bar- 
tering in baseball players, one must appreciate what is meant by the 
expression that a professional club, operating under the National Agree- 
ment “‘owns”’ its players. 

The baseball player is bound to his club by a contract somewhat 
similar in nature to that which binds an actor to a theatrical company, and, 
like the actor’s contract, it is a very one-sided affair, the club owner having 
decidedly the “long” side. After providing for the purchase of uniforms 
by the player, the instrument states that the contract may be terminated 
by the club on ten days’ notice, and also that at the end of 
this short period there is no obligation on the part of the 
“magnate ”’ to pay the player a penny. 

The “right of reservation,” mentioned in the ordinary 
baseball player’s contract, is the right of a club to the ser- 
vices of a player so long as the club cares to retain him, or 
until the player is ‘“‘released,” as it is expressed. Of course, 
the club must provide him with employment; that is to say, 
must offer him a contract. But once he has contracted 
with a major league club, he must continue to play with that 
club. After his contract expires, the club can offer him an- 
other and at a lower salary. He must accept it, or keep out 
of organized baseball. The same is true of the player sign- 
ing with a minor league club, except that he may be 
“drafted” by another club which ranks higher in the autoc- 
racy. It is clearly within the law of baseball that a player 
may sign with a major league club at $2,000 a year; that 
the following season he be offered a contract calling for a 
salary of $1,500; the following year, $1,000, and the fourth 
year $500. He could “hold out ””—refuse to sign—and the 
club could not, in baseball law, and certainly not in the 
courts, compel him to join the team. But he would not 
find another position in a team operating under the National 





to the thirty years of government by club owners. 

Save fora struggle with the old American Association, the 
National League dominated baseball until 1901, when the American League 
inaugurated the two years’ “baseball war.” Taking every advantage of 
its opponent's mistakes—particularly of the rowdy ball and umpire bating 


permitted in the National League—the new organization forged rapidly 
to the front and established itself as a major league. At the end of the 
war the older organization was willing enough to make peace, and the 
terms were practically dictated by Byron Bancroft Johnson, the man 
who conceived and built up the American League, and who is the fore- 
most figure in organized baseball to-day. 


[he present government of the national game represents Mr. John- 
The “National Agreement”—the law and regulations of 
the autocracy of professional baseball—was prepared, at Mr. Johnson’s 
request, by A. J. Flanner, editor of “Sporting News,” who, by the way, 
is not a lawyer. Let us consider the autocratic government of the na- 
tional game as it now exists. 

The dictators of organized baseball are the two major leagues—the 


son’s ideas. 


National and the American. In five cities—New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis—both leagues have clubs; while Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg make up the circuit of eight clubs in the 
National League, and Washington, Detroit, and Cleveland complete the 


roll in the American League. These two big leagues are doing business 
under an ironclad agreement which requires one organization to keep its 
hands off the players of the other, and confines both leagues to the pres- 
ent territory—to the cities already named. All disputes of whatever 
nature arising between the two leagues, or between clubs of one organiza- 
tion, or between clubs of different leagues, or between players and clubs, 
are determined absolutely by the National Commission. This body con- 
sists of August Herrmann, who is president of the Cincinnati Baseball 
Club, chairman; Harry C. Pulliam, president of the National League; 
B. B. Johnson, president of the American League, and John E. Bruce, 
who is a well-known lawyer, secretary and treasurer. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Cities Represented 


lhe minor leagues have a separate organization, known as the Na- 
tional Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, of which P. T. 
Powers is president and J. H. Farrel, secretary. There are thirty-one 
leagues in this organization, with clubs representing about 250 cities and 
towns in the United States and Canada. These leagues are divided into 
four classes—A, B, C, and D—based principally on the quality of base- 
ball shown by the respective leagues. This organization has its own 
Board of Arbitration, which settles disputes in the “minors” just as the 


National Commission arbitrates differences arising in the major leagues. 

lt is to be particularly noted, however, that players—and only 
players—in the minor leagues may take an appeal from the Board of 
Arbitration to the National Commission, which has come to be recognized 
as the “Supreme Court of Baseball.” The minor league players are 


allowed this appeal because the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues (minors) is a party to the so-called National Agree- 
ment, as are the National and American Leagues (the majors). There is 
an “open season,” when major league clubs may make a selection of 
minor league players, under certain well-defined regulations, “drafting” 





Agreement. That is what this interleague compact is for: 
to compel players to regard themselves as the “ property” 
of the club with which they cast their fortunes. It is the fundamental 
law of organized baseball, and by means of the National Agreement this 
law is enforced in the autocratic government of the national game. 


Operations of the Baseball Trust 


It is essential, of course, that the National Agreement should prac- 
tically cover the entire field of professional baseball, else a player dissat- 
isfied with the treatment accorded him by his club, might “jump” to a 
club which would not “recognize the right of reservation” of the player’s 
former club. When the American League was in process of organization 
and growth, its clubs did not respect the “re- 
serve rule” of the National League, and star 
players were taken from the older organization 
by the offer of larger salaries. Last season 
much trouble was caused by the Tri-State 
League, which has teams in Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, and New Jersey. Players who were 
not content with salaries offered them by 
leagues operating under the National Agree- 
ment, or who, being under contract, were dis- 
ciplined for bad conduct and for indifferent 
playing, “jumped” to this “outlaw league,” 
where they were given employment at good 
wages. The parties to the National Agree- 
ment lost no time, however, in bringing the 
Tri-State League into the “‘ baseball trust.”” In 
accomplishing this result the autocrats showed great wisdom, in that 
they required players “‘under reserve” to return to the clubs which they 
had deserted, and segregated “‘contract jumpers” in the Tri-State 
League for their baseball careers, unless reinstated by the National 
Commission. 

A prominent lawyer recently argued a player’s case before the 
National Commission. At the conclusion of his formal argument, and 
not by way of threat at all, he told the members of the commission that 
they and their fellow “magnates” could be put in the penitentiary for 
conspiracy. There is little doubt that the 
parties to the National Agreement, which 
blacklists a club for playing a player who 
is “ under reserve,” and which can restrain 
a man from following his chosen occu- 
pation, are violators of the conspiracy 
statutes of many States. It looks very 
bad and very un-American on its face, and 
yet it is perhaps the only form of govern- 
ment for organized baseball which will 
promote the welfare of the game and in- 
sure clean sport. Let us see how it 
works out. 

When a player adopts rowdy tactics 
or indulges in umpire baiting, he is sus- 
pended by the president of his league. 


JAMES COLLINS, 
Thirdbase, Philadelphia Americans 








WILLIAM SULLIVAN, 
Catcher, Chicago Americans 
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This deprives the club of his services— 
perhaps at a critical time in the champion- 
ship race. The club may therefore wish to 
make him suffer for his own behavior, so 
a fine is imposed. Frequently 
the president of the league in- 
flicts a fine, and the club owner 
may think that the offending 
player should pay it. Then, 
players sometimes grow indiffer- 
ent in their work, or are not alert 
and keen-minded, or they dissi- 








ARTHUR DEVLIN, ; 
Third base, New York Nationals pate. Fines or the loss of pay 





constitute the best method of 
bringing such men to time. Ifa 
player who is fined or is laid off without pay, could secure a good berth 
with another club, he would seize the opportunity to “jump.” This 
would tend to destroy the morale of the team which disciplined him, and 
thereby the profession would become disorganized. 

Before the season opens the club gives its players a month of prac- 
tice in southern territory, training the men for the season’s work. Thus 
the club has a reasonable claim on the services of the players. More- 
over, club owners often give ‘advance money” to men who have failed 
o “put by” for the five months of inactivity. These and other reasons 
may be advanced why one club should observe the “reserve rule” and 
the contracts of another club. 

How do these arbitrary laws actually affect the player? Suppose 
a player becomes dissatisfied with a club. He may play with just 
enough “steam” to escape being fined or laid off, and yet be far below 
his true form. Excuses for such actions are easy to find. The dis- 
gruntled player may affect the pace of the whole 
team, and his indifference may be communicated to 
the rest of the players. In this event, the club 
owner is glad enough to be rid of him. Moreover, 
although he may be a star, the fan, quick to judge 
of the willful shortcomings of a player, will sanction 
his “sale.” In this way the player may find his 
way to the club he fancies, while his former ‘‘ own- 
ers’’ will receive in exchange a large sum of money— 
the “ purchase price.” Last season, Seymour, who 
was playing in the field for Cincinnati, became dis- 
satisfied, and desired to get back to the New York 
Giants, for which team he was at one time a pitcher. 
Finally, Cincinnati ‘‘sold’”’ him to New York for 
$10,000, and his improvement in batting for the 
Giants was so marked that it proved he had been 
“soldiering”’ in the West. 


The Players Are Well Treated 


As was stated at the outset in this article, the 


CATCHER CLARKE, 
Cleveland Americans 
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with the Athletics, received $2,400 from the Boston Nationals, was first 
paid $3,500 by the Boston Americans, and then advanced to $8,000. 
Lajoie received $2,400 from the Philadelphia Nationals, and signed with 
the Athletics for $4,000. He went to Cleveland on a four-year contract 
calling for a total amount of $25,000, and he is now paid $8,000 a year 
for his services as captain and manager of the team. Surely he ought 
to win the pennant for that money! 

Young, untried players enter the major leagues at from $1,500 to 
$2,200 a year, and, if successful, their salary is advanced until it is per- 
haps $4,000. The average, as has been said, is a little under $3,000 in the 
major leagues. This, be it remembered, is for only seven months’ work. 

Public support of the national game enables the clubs to pay these 
salaries, but those who control the sport will tell you that, without the 
“reserve rule”’ and the National Agreement, “ there would be no money 
in baseball.” Perhaps not. But the clubs are certainly making money to- 
day. The franchise (membership in the league) of the Chicago National 
League Club was sold to Messrs. Charles P. Taft and Charles W. Murphy’ 
for $105,000. Last season the club earned $140,000. The Chicago White 
Sox, champions of the world, madz almost as much. It costs from 
$90,000 to $100,000 a year to maintain a major league club, divided 
about as follows: salaries, $50,000; transportation, $10,000; board of 
players, carriage hire, etc., $10,000; and rental and maintenance of ball 
park, $20,000. Clubs earn from $25,000 to $100,000 or more a year. 

In view of such earnings, club owners could well afford to construct 
fireproof stands, provided with ample exits. In Chicago, despite the 
awful warning of the Iroquois fire, the municipal authorities permit the 
American League to entertain crowds of from ten to twenty thousand 
people in rickety wooden stands, which would burn like paper; and as 
the “grand stand” is high above ground and the exits very inadequate, 
loss of life would surely result if a fire got well started. 

Unfortunately, so far as the curiosity of the pub- 
lic is concerned, no reliable figures are obtainable of 
the total attendance at league games. The figures 
formerly published simply go to prove that “liars 
figure.” To illustrate: the New York National 
League Club, during the season of 1905, on several 
occasions gave out attendance figures of 35,000 to 
40,000. In the world’s series with the Philadelphia 
Athletics, the actual attendance was carefully com- 
puted and given out by the National Commission, 
which was in charge of the games. The big day was 
October 10, when the Athletics beat the Giants 
3 too. President Brush of the New York Club said 
that it was the largest crowd which was ever in the 
Polo Grounds. It numbered 24,902. 


And, Finally, the Profits 


The world’s series played in Chicago last fall, 
between the Cubs and the White Sox, and won by 
the latter, was the climax of the most successful sea- 





wishes and demands of the fan protect the player. 
If he be a clever performer and his playing is at 
“concert pitch,” the club owners must deal fairly with him in order to 
satisfy the fan. Necessarily, there is much “bluffing” on both sides 
when it comes to fixing salaries, but in the end the players are well 
treated as arule. Certainly they are in the major leagues, where the 
average salary is about $2,800 a man. This, mark you, is for about 
seven months’ work, and during half that time (the teams play as many 
games away from home as on their own grounds), the players receive 
transportation, board, and accommodations. All this is of the best. A 
major league club travels in a Pullman car reserved for its own use. If 
the run is a short one—New York to Washington, for example—the 
players have seats in the chair car. On the road, the clubs stop at the 
best hotels, and as living is on the “ American plan,” the players eat all 
that their strenuous exercise demands. 

As for salaries, a few illustrations will convince one that first-class 
players earn more at baseball than they would at any other employment 
within their abilities. Chase, the first baseman of the New York Amer- 
icans, who has just passed his majority, signed with 
the Highlanders at $2,500 a year, coming from the 
Pacific Coast League. He made a great record in 
1906—his second season—and “‘held out” for $5,000 
this year. New York finally agreed to pay him $3,500 
for the season of 1907. y”’ Young, the oldest of 
the big league pitchers, entered the American 
League at $3,000, and for the last two seasons 
Boston has been paying him $4,000 a year. 
Coughlin started with Washington at $2,000 a 
season, and is now receiving $3,000 as captain of 
the Detroit Americans. Orth, who pitched 
for the Philadelphia Nationals at $2,200 a 
season, was first given $2,500 in the Amer- 
ican League, and is now receiving $3,500 
from the Highlanders. Keeler, of the 
same team, has received $4,000 a year for 
three seasons, and his present contract is 
at the same figure. Collins, who is now 








JOHN A. DONOHUE, 
First base, Chicago Americans 





son organized baseball has ever seen. The report of 

the National Commission on this series of games will 
be found instructive to those who are interested in the financial end of our 
great national game: 


FINANCIAL REPORT, WORLD’S SERIES 


Played in Chicago on October 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1906. 

ATTENDANCE RECEIPTS 
Game No. 1, National League Park . . . . - « « « 12,693 $13,910.00 
Game No. 2, American League Park . . . . . . . . . 12,595 13,899.00 
Game No. 3, National League Park . . . 13,667 14,056.50 

Game No. 4, " American League 
PMC. 18,384 19,989.50 

Game No. 5, National League 
Saneit tes ee 

Game No. 6, American League 
1 a ae eres Se 








99,855 $106,550.00 
DISTRIBUTION 


National Commission . $10,655.00 
Chicago American League 
players, voucher 241 25,051.28 


‘Chicago National League 
players, voucher 242. . 8,350.42 
Chicago American League 








Club, voucher 249 . 31,246.65 
Chicago National League 

ee ee Club, voucher 248. . 31,246.65 
ELMER FLICK, si nine 
Cleveland Americans $106,550.00 

EXPENSES 

Hotel and transportation to and from games, vouchers 243, ape. Ft $724.95 
Business Managers, vouchers 244, 247, 251, 255. - - ne 587.05 
Umpires, voucher 245 . “ae 966.52 
Expenses of National Commission ‘and Secretary, voucher 246 or aey: 1,000.00 
Scorers, vouchers 250, 253, and Anak Se Le ge ee yg Sree 634.50 
Balance on hand . . ; eS tet CA a eT a ae le 
Weta: os rs . . « «+ « $10,655.00 


Respectfully submitted, with daily statements and ‘vouchers. 
JOHN E. BRUCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
vay along the girl’s thoughts 
busy rehearsing the details of 
ng interview with her lover, in 
her arguments, in fancying 
tions all demolished and _ his 
irrender to her position. So 
was the reality of this impressed 
that her visit to the sick 
was the dream—what she 


f hadsaid and done she could 


easily told; it had seemed 
other Hagar were sitting 
d talking, while she, the 
agar, had sat invisibly by, 

d with her own thoughts. 
ling of unreality in herself 
d her to Mrs. Shipley’s, and 

only to full and painful 

ess when, after the usual 
ational preliminaries, she 
ide her errand known and 
hipley had said: 

Hagar, Will hain’t been 
the Morgans’ more’n 
ir ago, an’ he ‘lowed 
be back ’fore an hour 


ant, in country parlance, 
sunset, six o’clock 
rliest, and it was now 
She could not wait 
even if her father were 
sit and talk neighborhood 
for seven hours with the 
r mission gradually dying 
oking embers? She could 
could not / 
Lrefused the offer to ‘‘ take 
things an’ rest awhile” 
first came, alleging that 
1 not stay, as her father was 


] 


d might need her, for her 


A Romance of the Tennessee Mountaineers 


By Hl. S. Cooper 


Illustrated by P. V. E. IVORY 





“**Better not try it, old man; before you could get that knife in me 
the top of your head would be blown off’” 
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1e Moonshiners 


‘rested! Oh Will, dear, you ’re just a- 
fooling to try me, | know you are—ain’t 
you, dear?” and again she went toward 
him as if to caress him, but Will drew 
back from her. 

He knew in his heart that she was 
right, that his safety—moral and physical 
—lay in his dropping the still and its asso- 
ciations. He knew that his happiness, 

his real, true, lasting happiness, 
lay with the girl before him and 
in the life she had pictured. But 
that very knowledge, the con- 
sciousness that she was right. in 
her maidenly love and _ unselfish- 
ness and that he was wrong and 
selfish in his present attitude, only 
made him the more obstinate in 
his pride of maintaining that atti- 
tude. Added to that was the 
moral cowardice or the fear of the 
sting of giving up the still as if he 
were scared at the first alarm of 
danger. He could fancy the veiled 
contempt of the Morgan boys when 
he would open the subject, the 
smiles and innuendoes of the peo- 
ple of the Cove and others when 
they learned of it, and, above all, 
she could hear the sarcastic titter of 
Martha and the remarks she would 
make about ‘‘folks as is tied toa 
gal’s apurn-strings.” No—it was 
foolish of Hagar to think and act 
as she did about the matter. She 
surely might trust him and _his 
judgment and not be so willing to 
accept the opinions of a lot of old 
people and the tittle-tattle of the 
neighborhood against him! So, in 
words almost brutal and made fully 
so by the constraint of his knowl- 
edge of his selfishness and cow- 





i been to get Will to walk 


ith } 
witt 


1 her and, in the shadow 

woods, sacred from every eye, to unfold to him 
And now this was all naught, and with a 

; though a dull cloud had suddenly darkened 


} 


iy she mechanically left her father’s message for 


d said good-by, again pleading his being alone 
xcuse for her hurry to leave. Mechanically she 
1e path for home, her eyes on the ground and 
yughts groping for an occasion to see Will. So 
d was she that she started, screamed, and turned 
n his voice sounded in front of and close to her. 
y fer yer thoughts, Hagar! Must be val’able 


when you mos’ runer man and horse down, plumb 
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Oh 


whet 


{Wa 
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f } 
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Why 


iddle er the road!” 
oked quizzically down at her for a second,and 
oting the white face and swaying form, he 


z from his horse to her side and put his arm firmly 


Hagar! Hagar! What ails yer? Are yer 

umbness passed off in a second, and Hagar 
up into Will's face—a rather wan smile—and 
Kenly: 

Will, you did scare me so badly! 1 was 
g of you so strongly an’ believing you far away, 

you spoke it gave me such a turn,] thought 
ur ha’nt!” 

it’s shore ’nough me an’ no ha’nt at all, an’ 
) more’n a scare it’s all right. But what was 
kin’ about me as made you plumb deef an’ 


it first in broken and disjointed sentences, 
lly, as her thoughts cleared, in more lucid 
the girl poured out her hopes, her wishes, and 
With many endearing expressions, with the 
her whole heart, with the infinite, intuitive 
1 tenderness of a single, loving, unselfish na- 
made her plea for what she felt was the hap- 
f both 
listened at first with an amused and tolerant 
ch became more serious as he saw how much 
st Hagar was. As she unfolded her plan his 
ok became a vexed and then an angry one, 
lly he pushed her from him and said: 
w, Hagar, who’s been a-puttin all thet trash in- 
d? Jes’ because an’ ol’ fool ’f a preacher gets 
k up an’ rar’s around an’ paws th’ air because a 
s youngsters cuts up some in’cent didoes, why 
goin’ plumb straight ter hell! An’ because | 
ter be ina still with th’ Morgan boys and ter 


1 little drop now an’ then I’m goin’ ter join th’ 


fill a drunkard’s grave! An’ because a pack 
s suspicioned for a Rev’noor an’ gits scared an 


ff, the huli shootin’ match is goin’ to git raided 
lled! Shucks, Hagar, | thought yer hed sense!” 


rial was begun in the July Number. 


“‘Now, Will, dear, you’re going to get mad an’ 
worried with me an’ not take things as | mean ’em. 
Indeed, dear, it’s more than you think it is. Paw ain't 
scary about small things, an’ he’s had a sight more ex- 
perience than you, Will—he’s so much older—and he’s 
dreadful worried about Mr. Howard, an’ so ’m I—l 
know he’s a Rev’nuer—| know it! And oh, Will, it has 
hurt me so to hear the folks talking about Mount Car- 
mel an’ blamin’ my boy, an’ putting him in with the 
Hallidays an’ low-down folks like them! And_ oh, 
Will, it is m’t needful for you to be in that still bus:- 
ness. You’ve got a nice farm an’ a good gristmill, an’ 
paw ’Il give us e’ ena’most anything we want. Why, 
he just wants us to live with him; he wants you for a 
son an’ to take the work an’ worry of the place off his 
hands, and you know you said your own self that 
there wa’n’t no nicer or better paying farm in_ this 
whole section. Oh, Will, dear, why not just drop the 
still right away, let the Morgan boys have your share 
at any price, dear, and we’ll be married just when you 
say, an’ 1 can have my boy with me all the time, an’ 
we'll be happy from ‘sun-up to sun-up,’as our paw 
says? 

Hagar laid her hands on Will’s shoulders and looked 
eagerly and lovingly into his face, her own all glori- 
fied with her love and the delight of her prophecy. 
But Will’s face had darkened as she talked, and now 
he drew back a step and let her hands fall from his 
shoulders as he said: 

“Hagar Peters, if you think | goin’ to live off'n your 
paw and be beholden to him an’ maw fer my livin’ an’ 
yours, yer surely mistook me! Talk about waitin’ fer 
dead folkses’ shoes—thet would be doin’ et. Naw, 
sitree, | ain’t that pore-spirited yet—awhiles. You an’ 
all o’ you-uns talk about thet still’s if *t were some 
baby trick an’ me jest a playin’ with et! Why, Hagar, 
thet still’s makin’ more good cash money fer me’n’ you 
to start on then your paw’s and my maw’s farms rolled 
together an’ th’ mill throwed in, an’ you ast me to g’i’n 
it up’s if ’t was an ol’ pipe! Besides, what ’d th’ 
Morgan boys hev th’ right to say an’ think ef I was to 
drap th’ whole thing onto them a’ter all they’ve done 
an’ on th’ first scare uv a raid? Why, Hagar, you’d 
‘pise me first one fur a-doin’ it !” 

‘‘Despise you! An’ for showing you loved me, for 
giving up what was wrong an’ what you'll know is 
wrong when you think over it rightly! Despise you 
for coming an’ being a son to paw an’ helping him an’ 
your maw! Why, Will Shipley, ain’t you ashamed to 
say that? An’ to talk about living off paw an’ your 
maw when you and me are all the children they ’vegot, 
an’ you know how glad an’ happy they’d be to have 
us with ’em—either of ’em. <An’’s if / cared for the 
cash money you’d make on that old still, an’ me in 
dread every minute of a raid an’ you getting killed or 


ardice, he told Hagar his thoughts 

and his determination, and, like 
all who are in the wrong, his knowledge of that 
fact lashed him into a rage of denunciation of all that 
opposed him. She, poor loving heart, stood white and 
trembling as she listened, her heaven tumbling into 
chaos, her lover transforming himself before her eyés, 
until at length—hurt to the core by his bitter words, re- 
pulsed and silenced when she tried to approach him or 
speak to him, fearing that she would break down before 
him—she turned suddenly and ran for home through 
the woods, not heeding scratches or blows or falls, 
knowing nothing, caring nothing until she was safe in 
her room, lying face down on her bed and sobbing 
in dry, tearless gasps such as come from bitter hurt. 


CHAPTER X. 


So sue lay there, living over and over again the past 

few weeks, scrutinizing her own every act, trying 
to place the beginning of her trouble, searching again 
for some means to terminate it, for something to win 
and hold Will, something that would take him away 
from the still and the Morgans—male and female—and 
give him to her; and presently, out of the whirlwind of 
her thoughts there came to her the overheard wish of 
her father that the still might be destroyed or raided. 
Oh! if that could only happen without injury to Will, 
it would take away every reason for his connection 
with the Morgans, and would relieve him of all chance 
of blame or shame in the matter. Nay, more, it would 
compel him to live closely and circumspectly for a time; 
it would take away his independent income and make 
him more dependent on his mother and her property, 
and it would surely make him willing to marry her at 
once and settle down to begin the life she had so long 
planned. But no ordinary injury to the still would 
make him give it up. The neighbor who had spoken 
had been right; given any ordinary or even extra- 
ordinary injury or loss as regarded their venture, the 
three boys would instantly bend every energy to re- 
placing it. But a raid, with its total annihilation of 
still and location, its incriminating suspicion of all con- 
nected with it—that alone would deter Will, at any 
rate, from having anything more to do with ‘‘moon- 
shining,” at least for a long while, for, if for no other 
reason, his mother, now supine as to the matter, would 
be roused to instant negation of any other such venture 
or of any renewal of this one. 

But her father had said something about the risk of 
bloodshed in a raid—and she shivered as with an ague 
as she thought of Will dead, and then, for a second, 
like a hasty glance through a crevice, she saw plainly 
the body of her lover lying pallid and stark, and her 
own figure bowed over it—saw it so clearly, so dis- 
tinctly, so realistic that she gave a stifled cry and 
sprang from the bed to her feet. The action woke her 


at once to her condition and surroundings, 2nd hastily 
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clearing herself of all possible signs of her headlong 
flight she went out to her work and her father. He, 
luckily, was engaged in conversation with a neighbor 
who stayed to dinner and after, and, other visitors 
coming in later, she was enabled to evade any question- 
ing from him as to Will. 

No sleep visited her eyes until early morning; as soon 
as she was in bed her mind again took up the train of 
thought. Bloodshed? Why should there be bloodshed 
if the raiders took them utterly unprepared? She 
knew, from what had been said in the cave, that they 
relied absolutely on its hiddenness for immunity, and 
that, unlike many other stills, no firearms were 
kept there for defense. While the community 
was well aware that there was a still on the Mor- 
gans’ place, few knew its exact location. Only 
one or two trusted ones knew the secret of its 
front approach, and only the five who were that 
day gathered in the cave knew the secret of the 
rear entrance. This had been an oath-bound com- 
pact between the three Morgans and Will, and 
only Hagar’s relation to the latter and his fuddled 
condition at the time had given her this knowl- 
édge. Now if the raiders knew all this, if some 
one were to give them minute directions as to 
the cave and the methods and habits and per- 
sonnel of the operators, what so easy, with a 
sufficient force, as to capture and destroy the still 
without risk of its defense? What could be 
easier, if Mr. Howard were a revenue officer—as 
he surely was—than to write him to the address 
he had left, tell him clearly and plainly where the 
still was and how to get to it and at it with ab- 
solutely no risk of discovery? But—even if there 

ye i tisk of blood being shed, there would 
be tha: of the arrest of any one found with it or 
in incriminating proximity or circumstances. The 
law took no cognizance of sweethearts or their 
wishes, and, if Will were taken red-handed, or 
even were he suspected, he would go to Nash- 
ville as a prisoner with the rest. ‘‘ Suspected !” 
Of course he would be suspected—Mr. Howard’s 
words to her showed that he more than suspected. 
Ah! yes—his promise: ‘‘Any very dear friend of 
yours—if he gets into trouble let that man know 
and he will see him out of it.” Yes—she would 
make it a condition that Will should go free, and 
“that man’’—who but Mr. Howard himself— 
would arrange it so that he should. No doubt of 
Howard or of his ability to keep his promise rose 
in her mind, and with that her resolution was 
formed. 

Of the consequences to the Morgans she took 
little thought—perhaps there flitted through her 
mind a lightning picture of Martha behind prison 
bars; if so, ‘Sit was her own fault!” Of the 
later consequences, of the risk of rescue and re- 
prisal by the whole countryside, she gave no heed 
—only to have the still wiped out, only to have 
Will’s connection with it and the Morgans per- 
manently dissolved, only to have Will to and for 
herself forever—that was all she wanted, and 
woman-in-love as she was, she reckoned nothing 
and no one if that were accomplished. 

So, until early morning, her lamps burned while 
she wrote page after page and finally directed the 
bulky envelope with the name and address on the 
card given her by Howard. The next day, on 
an excuse that satisfied her father, she went to 
Sailor’s with a neighbor and there posted her letter 
on the daily mail train that ran through and across 
the mountains to far-away Nashville. 


CHAPTER XI. 


wo MEN sat in an office in Nashville. One, a 

quiet, impersonal sort of man with a keen 

gray eye, a set mouth, and a square chin was 
saying: 

“1 certainly feel like doing her a good turn, 
for | thought | had them all pretty well blinded, 
when her warning fell on me like a clap of thun- 
der. | don’t think | gave myself away in any 
manner—some of the natives must have spotted 
me, though.” 

**But, Clark, what put it into you crazy head 
to go farther up into the mountains and take risks 
when there was something doing right close to 
you?” 

‘Billy, you have your limitations. Do you 
really think I was going to crawl down the lion’s 
throat and into his stomach? Not much! My 
little scheme was to start toward Mount Carmel 
and then get badly lost—or perhaps my pack 
horse might have strayed off while 1 was at some 
house; in either event, you see, 1 could have been 
wandering through those sylvan dells for a couple of 
days and a night. with most of the active men folks 
away at Carmel and a good excuse at hand, and it’s 
ten to one that | would have landed in one of the corn- 
fields | was hunting for.” 

“Trust you for that; but why didn’t you do it, any- 
way?” P ; 

“With that warning given me? My dear fellow, 
you can be pretty certain that the next morning there 
was a special convoy awaiting to attend me in a neigh- 
borly manner to Carmel and to keep me from getting 
lost on the way! Those fellows are no fools; rouse 
their suspicions once and they are as keen as any of us; 





if ’t were n’t so, we’d have wiped out moonshining 
long ago. But I’d give considerable to know how 
they spotted me! It spoiled one of the prettiest hunts 
that I’ve been on for a long time, and just as the scent 
was getting hot!” 

“‘T reckon they said the same thing up there when 
they found you’d vamosed.” 

“IT reckon! But I’ve not done with it yet. If | 
don’t hear from there in a few weeks I’m going to 
send Smylie up there and let him come in from another 
direction. He can do the ginseng buyer to perfection, 
and his face is n’t as well Known in the Great Smokys 
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‘*There never was so good a man but what there 
came a better,” was the reply, interrupted by the en- 
trance of a negro boy with a package of mail matter. 
Clark took it and handled it over incuriously until his 
eye caught the writing and postmark on a small, bulky 
letter. Raising his hand to his companion, he tore it 
open, read it through hastily, turned back, and read it 
through carefully, and then handed it to the other, 
saying: 

**Good Lord, Billy, isn’t that a coincidence? Read 
it through.” 

The other read it, evincing great surprise as he did 





“Bang! bang! bang! The danger signal of the mountaineers would go echoing from rock to rock” 





as some others of us. Besides, he has us all beat when 
it comes to working the native. Look at that trip of 
his two years ago! Located seven stills—we got five 
of ’em!—and made a clean three hundred dollars on 
the ginseng he brought in. He’s.a wonder!” 

*“Why did n’t you send him on this trip instead of 
going yourself? You're too valuable as a boss, Clark, 
to go fooling with the men’s work. If | were over 
your head, I’d give you a calling down for taking such 
risks when you had plenty of men to do it!” 

‘But | had n't!” 

“Well, wait for them. Who’s to take your place if 
some of those moonshiners had made you play ‘blind- 
man’s buff’ on the edge of one of those ravines, as they 
did with Leggett ?”’ 


so, and when he had finished he handed it back with 
the remark: 

“You certainly are a wizard, old man. So that’s 
what you’ve been sitting around here waiting for all 
these weeks ?” 

‘‘Not just that—but something near to it. | saw 
and heard enough of what was going on to make me 
think that between a still and a lover there wouldn't 
be much choice. There was trouble in the air, andl 
felt it wouldn’t be long before it broke out, but | 
did n’t expect this! No, | tell you frankly, | really 
did not expect this!” 

‘What are you going to do? Raid, | suppose. Or 
is this a ‘blind’ ?” 

‘*No, my friend, it’s no ‘blind,’ and you and | and 





nore are going to be there as quick as steam 
can get us there. No, it’s no blind; it’s 

But—it’s written by a woman that’s 
be t to the bone, and if she stays hurt well find 
the still there as she says, but if some one has cured her 
hurt f her conscience has twinged too hard since 
that letter was posted, we’ll find an empty cave or an 
TI Let me look over this letter again. Um— 
um—well, it’s plain directions, and | saw enough of 
the lay of the country to know that she’s given us a 
pretty straight tip. Let me see—we ’ve got six hours to 
train time. Wire Smylie at Alden ’”’—and here followed 
a host of directions. 
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CHAPTER XIl. 


‘Twenty-Four hours later the ‘‘accommodation” train 
| d out of Alden on its trip across and through 
the intains. Two trains a day each way was the extent 
f the traffic on this branch. One, the ‘‘express,” that 
mail, express, baggage, smokers, and negroes 
and the ladies and—temporarily—non- 
in another, and ‘‘expressed” itself around the 
d up and down the grades at a rate of nearly 
y miles an hour. The other train was the ‘‘ac- 
commodation,” and consisted of a mixed freight with a 
passenger car on the tail-end. The car was 
divided in the middie into ‘‘ first” and ‘‘ second” class; 
)kers, plain drunks, and ‘‘ niggers” constituting the 
while all the rest of the universe was ‘“‘ fuss’ 
3aggage—if any—was dumped into the 
t freight car, while of actual express and mail it 
heduled time was twenty-five miles an hour, 
including stops, which was so preposterous a proposi- 
tion on the very face of it that no known attempt had 
n made to run on schedule time, which fact 
harm of uncertainty to ‘‘ catching it” at any but 
ig point. As the general time taken on its run 
1 twenty-four to thirty-six hours, the whole 
laid over” at Sailor’s Depot at night, and all 
ew and passengers—bunked in the car seats 
their supper and breakfast at a so-called 
t’rant,’’ whose bill of fare comprised fried chicken, 
litto pork, ditto eggs, corn bread, 
soda biscuit, and boiled coffee. 
As the ‘‘crew” were paid by the 
ind their wages under such a 
chedule were not very heavy, the 
tacit consent of the officials and of 
the ‘‘ captain” of the train (the con- 
ductor) allowed them to engage in 
‘trading” business and to carry 
) the train the results of such trad- 
ing. Therefore there was always a 
d ‘‘empty” box car imme- 
in front of the passenger 
which ‘‘empty” usually 
reached the terminus pretty well 
with chickens, eggs, some 
little butter, some dried blackberries 
and ginseng—and corn whisky in 
‘*jugs” carefully nailed up in cracker 
None of this car’s 
nts ever appeared on the man- 
ind all of it mysteriously dis- 
appeared before the yard at the 
terminus was reached. 
rhe lengthened stops necessita- 
ted at the various stations by this 
commercial enterprise were very 
conducive to social intercourse and 


and soap boxes. 
cont 
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further orders. Receiving none, he will continue as 
before. Train Number Three is hereby given full right of 
way on this trip over all opposing traifs until this order 
is superseded or annulled.” 

This order was signed by the ‘fold man” (the 
general superintendent of the company) himself. The 
word ‘‘ otherwise” was underscored, and the order was 
much more peremptory and explicit than was usual; so 
there was no chance <f its being disregarded without 
trouble to all concerned. Blue and sulphurous were 
the comments of the crew as the train rattled on at un- 
wonted speed, and many conjectures were rife as to the 
cause of such a cataclysm. The consensus of opinion 
was divided ; the younger ones blamed it onto ‘* them 
hosses,” while the old hands, faithful to a former 
dynasty, stated firmly and succinctly that it was ‘‘some 
damn fool notion of that new sup’ntendent ! ” 

The ‘‘hosses” referred to occupied a large stock car 
that had been shifted to the train at Alden after it was 
“made up,” which act in itself was, according to the 
engineer, a thing reprehensible and subversive of all 
‘‘proper railroadin’”! Little could be seen of the 
horses, and the six or eight men, apparently grooms or 
hostlers, who occupied the open doors of the car, did 
not give much encouragement to inquirers. ‘‘ Race 
horses from Kaintucky, | reckon,” was the accepted 
verdict, ‘‘goin’ up to some race in th’ No’th.” 

The few passengers seemed about as usual, a few 
who were apparently ‘‘ traveling men,” a woman with 
a sick baby, a native or two, and a grinning sample of 
the universal ‘‘nigger.” As a rule, the poorer white 
native of this section travels by rail only when he is 
compelled to. For general ‘‘visitin’,” his horse or his 
legs suffice, besides being much cheaper. Railroad fares, 
even second class, eat up a great deal of money, and of 
that the average mountaineer has but little, and is par- 
simonious with it. If the railroad would only ‘‘ trade” 
for its tickets, take ginseng, pelts, beeswax, dried ber- 
ries, or even ‘‘co’n whisky,” tien travel would receive 
an impetus; but its motto was inexorably ‘‘C. O. D.,” 
and in consequence sickness, death, urgent business, or 
a ‘‘law case” were about the only excuses that were 
considered valid by the poor native for ‘* takin’ a train.” 
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“ The troup of twelve, with rifle at elbow and pistol at belt” 
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only hope is that he does n’t realize that I know that 
fact. Know me? Humph! You don’t arrest and 
convict one of these mountaineers but what they and 
all their kin have you spotted; they’re too keen of 
sight and too good of memory to forget—or forgive, 
either! 1 wish | had remembered that his term was up 
yesterday; I’d’ve had him detained a day or so. Did 
he talk with any one?” 

‘Yes, had a drink out of a ‘tickler’ with a tall fel- 
low, and passed the time of day and some remarks.” 

‘*What sort of a ‘tall fellow?r’” 

‘Oh, one o’ these regular mountain chaps, tall, thin, 
long black hair an’ beard, has a cock eye an’ a big scar 
down one side of his face.” 

“‘Left side? From cheek bone to lip?” 

“Yep.” 

“What! Him? Here? Oh, Lord! Are you sure 
they didn’t say something you didn’t hear? For God's 
sake, what did they say? Hurry up, man!” 

““Say? Why the fellow in ’e car asked about crops 
an’ the tall one said as corn was a good stand, an’ 
t’ other one said that was good, but he’d seen lots 0’ 
crows around, an’ they might tear up th’ ears if they 
was n’t scared off—” 

“Oh, Lordy!” ? 

‘“What’s’e matter? Well, the tall fellow laughed 
an’ pulled out a flask with about a drink in it, an’ th’ 
fellow ’n the car took it an’—I reckon—drank it all up 
an’ handed it back with a laugh an’ said somethin’ 
about its bein’ lighter to carry when ’t was empty, an’ 
the tall one laughed, too, an’ looked into the flask an’ 
smelled it, an’ then the train started, an’ | got aboard.” 

“You durn fool!” 

‘What for, in the name o’ sense ?” 

“For not grabbing that flask—getting hold of it, 
somehow! Didn't you tell me this morning that he 
was writing in a pass book, and did n’t I warn you all 
that it meant a warning if he could get it into the right 
hands r” 

‘Well, but—” 

“No ‘well buts’ about it! When that flask went 
back to your tall friend it went back with that written 
warning in it, and you ought to have had sense enough 
to have guessed that, after the 
warning I gave you. All that talk 
about ‘corn’ and ‘crows’ ought to 
have put you on your guard at once. 
Long as you’ve been in this busi- 
ness, you ought to know that with 
these moonshiners ‘ corn crop’ means 
whisky and ‘crow’ means a reve- 
nue man. And that tall fellow with 
the squint and the scar is Hank 
Jackson, the worst and cleverest 
moonshiner in the Blue Ridge! Oh, 
Lord, what a fool I was not to bring 
that fellow Tyson in here and just 
gently set him down among us until 
we got to Sailor’s!) Why, by this 
time, Jackson is on a pony, a mile 
or two up the mountain, and before 
morning every still in the Five Val- 
leys will be either moved or guarded 
—and every road and path ’Il have 
an ambuscade! Something’s got 
to be done! Here, boys!” At the 
word, four other men in the car 
moved over swiftly, and in a few 
minutes Clark had informed them 
what had happened, and a_ brief 
council of war was held. 





relaxations; local and ‘‘along the 
road” gossip was_ interchanged, 
duels of checkers and cards were 
fought between local champions and_ train experts, 
ind tradition has asserted that even horse races, wed- 
dings, and baseball games had been completely cele- 
brated during ‘“‘train time,” with the train crew as 
ctive participants. 
So, the arrival of the ‘‘’commodation” was an event 
ly as much magnitude as that of the express, 
while the delightful uncertainty of its arrival was an 
dded charm, as it allowed the loungers around the 
deepo’” that much more time to loaf and swap lies, 
d furnished a truthful—if invalid—excuse for a late 
turn to their homes—and wives. 
lo-day, however, the loungers were deeply dis- 
pointed and the train crew unutterably furious. The 
drew into each station way ahead of the regular 
t freight was loaded and unloaded and cars shifted 
\ ndecorous celerity, without any recesses for 
il intercourse and with little chance of commercial 
ffic, and its departure was as prompt as its arrival. 
fo the wondering inquiry of the astounded lounger the 
ply finally stereotyped itself into: 

Durned ’f / know! Orders f'um headquarters!” 
And with this the population had to be content, as it 
houldered its ‘‘projuce” back home, or whittled and 
spat its hypotheses as the train-smoke lessened in the 


The truth was that, just before the train started 
from Alden, the operator brought to both conductor and 
' eran order which read: ‘‘ Train Number Three will 

ut out schedule time to Sailor's, making no unneces- 
sary stops or delays in loading, unloading, shifting, or 
otherwise, and reaching there at earliest possible 
moment. Also, conductor will personally report 

rival immediately at all telegraph stations and ask for 


One such native occupied a seat in the second-class 
compartment, typical in feature and form, but differ- 
entiated by a pallor of his sallow complexion, a short- 
ness of his uncombed hair, and a general clean-shaven 
appearance from the many of his type who lounged up 
to the car at each stopping place. Instead of at once 
poking his head and arm out of the window and en- 
gaging in instant conversation with an acquaintance or 
the one nearest him, as is the usual custom, he would 
look furtively over the crowd asif in search of a familiar 
face, and seeing none would gradually emerge and con- 
verse on general topics; personalities—the usual ‘‘ an’ 
what might be your name, mister?” causing a mum- 
bled and indistinct rejoinder and a withdrawal into 
the car. 

His actions seemed greatly to interest three or four 
men, apparently strangers to one another, who occu- 
pied seats in the first-class compartment and did not 
venture into the second-class. At every stopping place, 
one or the other of them, with one exception, would 
come out by the rear platform and walk up and down 
beside the car, keeping a furtive but wary eye on the 
native and all who spoke with him. The exception 
noted, a quiet, keen-eyed man of middle age, did not 
go out at all, but, apparently immersed in a book, sat 
with his back to the second-class compartment and 
took seemingly no interest in outside affairs. One of 
the watchers, coming in after the train had started from 
one of the stations, took a seat back of the quiet man 
and said, in a low tone: 

‘‘ All right, so far. He has n’t made a move, that | 
could see. Reckon you must®a’ been mistaken about 
his recognizin’ you.” 

*"No mistake! He saw me and knew me, and my 


After a few seconds’ talk, Clark 
suddenly said; ‘‘Fetch the conduc- 
tor here.” 

‘Well, captain,” as that worthy sauntered in, ‘‘ what 
were the orders at Sawyer’s ?” 

‘“Jus’ to keep on until I got others. 
about dinner?” 

‘"No. Say, isn’t there a wood platform between 
Sawyer’s and Murphy’s ?” 

“Yep. Why?” 

‘“How soon 'Il we get to it?” 

‘** Bout half an hour, I reckon. Why ?” 

‘*Are you going to wood-up there?” 


Gettin’ nervous 


“Reckon not. Wooded-up at Sabine, an’ th’ 
engineer allowed ’t ’d last him over the grade to Camp- 
bell’s. Why?” 


“Well, | wish you ’d stop at that platform and let 
us off!” 

The conductor bristled. These drummers were 
always a bit ‘‘fresh,” but this stranger was absolutely 
“brash,” asking to be let off at a woodpile when the 
train was ‘‘ acting express”! 

‘*Sorry I can’t oblige you, mister, but this train is 
running on orders to-day. Glad to ’commodate you 
some other day,” and he started to move away, but 
Clark put out a detaining hand and said, ‘‘ Well, if it’s 
orders you want, how ’ll these do. He pulled out a 
big wallet, fished among the papers, picked out a 
sealed envelope and handed it to the conductor, who, 
taking it with an indulgent smile as if to humor the 
joke, opened it and read the contents. As he read, the 
smile stiffened into what is known in the vernacular as 
‘*a case o’ th’ dry grins,” and in reply to Clark’s, ‘‘ Is it 
sufficient?” he promptly answered, ‘‘Sure! What are 
the orders?” 

‘Stop that stock car opposite that wood platform, 


[Concluded on pages 551 to 555) 
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“The Stars and Stripes Forever” 


By ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


A Song 


O YOU think we've forgotten the land we 
love in the scent o’ the Heavenly Court > 
Us Exiles who work for the Dowager Queen an’ 
rot in a Chinese port? 

Do you think that we soldier for love o’ the thing 
or the pay that the Chinaman gives— 
(The pay that we ‘re saving by living out here the 

way that the Chinaman lives?) 


Why, the steamers that raft through the Yellow 
Sea can tell of a wabbly band 


That plays but a single old rollicking air when the 
liners are drawing to land. 


Yes, the warboats that slide through the Saffron 
Mist,—and their colors they always dip,— 


Can speak o’ a band making music so sweet when 
the drum major yells, “Let ‘er np!” 


of the American Army Instructors in China 


O YOU think we've forgotten the land we love, 
though it seems we ‘ve been making a trade ? 
Why, they play that to welcome the Royal 
Guard, and they play it on dress parade. 
They play it for marching, for flag salute; that 
swinging, old, ringing old air— 
Not playing it, maybe, as Sousa had planned, but 
the accent is soft as a prayer. 


And the Japanese think and the Britishers guess 
that it isn’t the music alone 


That caused us to teach to the Dowager’s band 
the air that we love as our own. 

It isn’t the “ Star Spangled Banner,” they know, 
but they ‘ve seen our Legation marines 


Salute with a cheer to our pigtailed band that’s 
wondering still what it means. 


O YOU think we're forgetting the land we 
love, in the glare of the Heavenly Court ? 
Us Exiles who're training the Dowager men and 
making them think that it’s sport ? 
Don't you think that the tune that our bandmen play 
—though it’s weak and it sounds rather droll— 
Is a sort of a crying from out of our hearts—and 
an echo from out of a soul? 

Do you think we're forgetting the flag we love— 
who are hearing by day and by night 
The rip-roaring, blood-stirring Sousa parade that’s 

played us to many a fight ? 
Why, the Yellow Flag some day will dip and 
wave with the brasses commencing to roar, 
And the pigtails will swing to the “Stars and the 
Stripes” as their army goes off to a war! 


MY LIFE-SO FAR 


[7 HAS BEEN my experience, 
and | suppose that of most 
men, that the attainment of a 
purpose is always accompanied 
by a touch of disappointment, 
weariness of spirit, even dis- 
gust, and such is in proportion 
to the amount of effort that 
has been put forth in order to 
attain. This, by the way, is but one of the 
penalties that Wanderlust imposes on those 
who listen to and obey its compelling call. | 
know whereof I speak, you must remember. 
Time and again when reaching the goal 
appointed by my vagabond instincts I have 
had a mauvais quatre d’heure of it when try- 
ing to overcome this reaction of thought and 
feeling that was sure to set in and last for a 
longer or shorter period, according to what 
lay ahead of, or around me. At such junctures, 
do what I would, there came the insistent 
queries: “‘ Well, and what have you gotten 
in return for it all?’’—‘‘Have your efforts 
brought you a single thing that is of real 
value to you ?””—“‘ How about the time and 
strength that you have wasted in securing— 
what ?””—‘‘ What next and why ?”’—“ How is 
it all going to end?’’—and many more disturb- 
ing suggestions of a similar sort. Of course, 
the spell of the “blues,” as I was pleased to 
call these promptings of conscience or common 
sense—I think the terms to be interchangeable 
—would be followed by my taking to the road 
again, literally or otherwise. But the inquisition 
of myself by myself was so certain to be waiting 
for me at the close of the tramp or exploit, that 
I often half dreaded, rather than welcomed, the 
fermination of the latter. 
These things are said because I am reminded 
that, during all my wanderings, I never felt the 
“chill of achievement” strike me so sharply as 
it did on that April afternoon, when the liner on 
which I had returned to America, left quaran- 
tine and began to steam slowly up the bay. 





*Mr. Flynt’s autobiography was begun in SUC- 
CESS MAGAZINE for December, 1906. 
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By JOSIAH FLYNT 


EIGHTH INSTALLMENT.* 


With he Powers That Prey 





Around and ahead were sights that | had been 
dreaming of and longing for many moons again 
to feast my eyes on. The Staten Island and Bay 
Ridge shores, flushed with tender green, slid by 
us; Liberty lifted a high-beckoning hand of wel- 
come, the Brooklyn warehouses, Governor’s 
Island, New Jersey’s fringe of masts and funnels, 
the fussy tugs, the blunt-nosed, business-like 
ferryboats, and Maniattan itself, with its line of 
sky-scrapers like unto jagged teeth, chewing the 
upper air, were all so familiar and had been so 
much desired! And yet came a sudden apathy 
regarding them and a dissatisfaction with them 
and myself that seemed to sicken and palsy. | 
actually began to wish that I need not get off 
the boat at all, but, instead, might stay on her 
until she turned her nose again toward the lands 
in which, a week or so before, I had been so 
utterly discontented. And why? Who can ex- 
plain the hidden springs of the human mentality ? 

You would hardly believe it, if | were to tell 


Illustrated by J. J. Gould 


you, that a like attitude or 
condition of mind is by no 
means uncommon in the case 
of a crook (commonly called 
a “‘gun”’) who has finished a 
long “bit” or term in prison. 
Naturally, the man puts most 
of his time in thinking and 
planning about what he will 
do when the day comes for him to shake 
hands with the governor and to take train to 
where he may be going. But the reaction 
sets in with the hour of release, and there 
comes a more or less marked distaste for, or 
dislike of, the’ very things to which the ex- 
prisoner has been looking forward, for years 
perhaps. Sometimes the man has been work- 
ing out a way by which he can “square it,” 
or live an honest life in the future. I am 
sorry to say, however, that the “guns” who, 
having ‘‘done their spots,” keep on the 
square thereafter, are few indeed. Usually 
the thoughts of the “lagged” criminal are 
directed toward perfecting means and meth- 
ods of “nicking a swell swag and doing 
the get-away,’—in other words, of steal- 
ing a considerable amount of money or val- 
uables without being arrested. But, as with 
the rest of us, the “gun” seems to suffer from 
temporary brain-fag when he comes into physical 
contact with things and affairs that before had 
been known to him mentally. So, instead of 
his plans being put in action, a newspaper item 
like this not infrequently appears: 

John Smith, no address, was arrested last evening 
at Broadway and Fortieth Street, charged with being 
drunk and disorderly and assaulting an officer. In 
court this morning, Policeman Jones said that the 
prisoner had insulted and annoyed a number of citizens, 
had kicked over the outside showcases of a tobacconist, 
and had struck Jones several’ times before he could be 
subdued. Smith was recognized in court as ‘‘ Conkey,” 
otherwise John Richardson, a crook, who was released 
from State Prison only a few days since at the termina- 
tion of a four years’ sentence for burglary. In view of 
his record, he was held in default of $2,000 bail for 
trial at Special Sessions. 

It is well for us, who claim to belong to the 
respectable classes, that this pruning of intention 





in the presence of fact is the rule rather than 
the exception. The public would be in a,pretty 
pickle if the Powers that Prey invariably gave 
practical expression to their prison-fed fancies; 
for these last, as I have reason to know, if they 
are | n operation, rarely fail to accomplish 
their purpose. Perhaps seventy-five per cent. of 
big “jobs” that are successfully 
pulled off’? have their inception in the “stir” 
penitentiary, or in State Prison, the details 
being worked out by the “mob” or gang with 
which the discharged “gun,” the author of the 
affiliated. As the crook who gets a 
years generally gets it on the score of 
ional ability, and as there is little or 
luring his “bit” to interfere with his 
of thoughts, it is no wonder that his 
hemes seldom miscarry if they ever reach the 
tage of actual test. 

Outside of the criminal, it may be that we 
and our friends, also, are none the 
worse because our powers of execution are 
hindered for a like rea- 

n. What an unbearable world 
this would be, if every man could 
to the fads and 
that, to use the phrase of 
the Underworld, “‘wos eatin’ him’’! 
And what a readjustment of social, 
rcial, and personal affairs 
be necessary in order to in- 
the bare essentials of 
under the circumstances! 
1’Il pass over the hour or so of 
ind doubt that was mine 
before our steamer tied up at her 
pier, and merely say, that, as soon 
as | descended the gangway and 
touched what, under the circum- 

stood for dry land, my 
ion went by the board and 
1y own man again. I found 
myself eying the awaiting crowd 
inquisitively, in order to see whether 
it contained any familiar faces, wel- 
the reverse. I may add 

reasons which it isn’t 
to explain, I had not 
notified any of my friends of my 
intention to return to the United 

State Hence a meeting with ac- 
quaintances would be the outcome 
of chance rather than of design. It 
was with a mixture of pique, anger, 
and regret, tempered—if I must 

infess it—with a touch of amuse- 
ment, that | realized that my wel- 
home came in the shape of a broad 
smile from as clever a crook as ever turned 
a trick in Wall Street with the aid of a 
ogany-fitted suite of offices and—the 
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1 somewhat natural, although, if you 
» think it over, rather an unreasonable 
ition, that prompts us to look upon those 
whom we first meet on landing on a foreign, or 
on our native shore, as representative of the 
people of the country in general. But, after 
all, while the longshore population of every 
land rather different from the rest of the in- 
s, the former, in Europe at least, exhibit 
the national earmarks to a degree sufficient to 
average tourist. I need hardly add 
h earmarks are, to an extent, -of a dis- 
ind significant nature. The costumes, 
gestures, manners, and the language of the long- 
shore advance guard, always seem to me to 
ave a due relation each to each, and to those 
that the traveler meets further 


come 


expect 


habitant 


satisfy the 
that 


tinctive 


other things 
inland 
Something like these thoughts came to me, as 
| mechanically returned the smile of the man 
who was making his way through the crowd, 
dodging the line of stewards and baggage that 
was swirling over the ship’s side. It was a silly 
and unpatriotic thought, no doubt, and it was 


probably parented by a variety of factors in- 


cluding my familiarity with the Underworld, but 
it came to me with cynical force and humor 
that there was something not entirely inap- 
propriate in the fact that a well-dressed, 
amiable-looking, and apparently prosperous 
individual, of devious morals and crooked 
methods, should be so much in evidence on the 
threshold of a land, so to speak. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. | don’t wish 
to imply by the foregoing that we are a nation 
of criminals large and small, and that, hence, 
we were, in this instance, properly represented 
on the pier head by my smiling friend. But | 
do earnestly believe that the American public 
does not, as yet, realize the danger that arises 
from the big masses becoming accustomed to the 
current and growing dishonesty of the small 
classes. I say “accustomed to,” meaning 
thereby that the public apparently accepts the 
dictum that if a man or corporation steals on a 
sufficiently big scale, not only is the law 
paralyzed by the legal lights who are willing to 














“*I've got stuff for a front-page display’” 





accept retaining fees from the thieves, but, in 
addition, our youth are taught to regard such 
thievery as equivalent to success. 

My observation has taught me that crime is 
like water—it seeps from the top. A nation is, 
more or less, patterned after its prominent men. 
If these, when subjected to moral analysis, turn 
out to be simply “dips” who operate on a large 
scale, so much the worse for the nation, for, 
while the example of the men in question may 
not be followed in degree by the multitude, it 
surely is in kind. 1’ll defy any one to disprove 
this assertion by means of municipal or historic 
data. On the other hand, | could, if need be, 
show that, in repeated cases, financial coups— 
so called—and “deals,” and all the rest of the 
legalized robberies in high places, were followed 
or accompanied by a rushing business in the 
magistrates’ or criminal courts. 

Once upon a time, “Chi”—as Chicago is 
known to the Underworld—was the head- 
quarters for crooks of all grades and types— 
including the authors of wheat corners and so 
forth. But New York is or will be, so! take 
it, the gathering place for most of the manipula- 
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tors of the financial world. | venture . the 
prophecy that, when the fact is established that 
the metropolis is their favorite roosting place, 
there will be a corresponding activity on the 
part of the local “guns” of all descriptions, 
budding or full blown, from the office boy who 
swipes postage stamps to the up-to-date 
gopher-man, who cleans out a “peter” or safe 
with the help of a pocket laboratory and electric 
drills.* 

I do not think that the needs of this story 
call for the name of the man with the smile. 
Up to the time of writing, he has kept out of 
prison, and the Upper World holds him to be a 
reputable person in consequence—which is the 
way of the Upper World, which judges a man 
on the score of results rather than on that of 
actions. That he and the other members of his 
mob are not viewing the Hudson scenery 
through barred windows, is, I believe, due, to 
the fact that one of his pals is an astute and 
eminently respectable lawyer, who, because he 
knows his business as thoroughly as he does, 
can make the law serve the very crooks whom 
it is supposed to suppress. By this it will be 
gathered that he was and is one of those sharks 
known as financial lawyers, who infest the tem- 
pestuous seas of the financial district. He isa 
member of the Union League, and of a Fourth 
Avenue church, and has been identified with 
several citizens’ movements having to do with 
the betterment of certain phases of municipal 
administration. He is one of the 
meanest unmugged ‘“‘guns” that 
has ever helped to graft pennies 
from a sick widow's chimney 
stocking. This is no figure of 
speech. The enterprises which he 
and his mob spring on the public 
are especially designed to appeal to 
the hopes and fears of those whose 
knowledge of financial affairs and 
personal means are equally small. 
The victims invariably include a 
goodly percentage of women who, 
being without advisers, are anxious 
to invest their scant savings, and 
having an idea that Wall Street is, 
somehow or other, a place for mak- 
ing money, hand over fist, stand 
ready to swallow the mendacious 
yarns that form the basis of the 
printed matter of the corporations or “ pools” 
in question. 

All grafting is of course bad from the view- 
point of the Upper World, although the Under- 
world thinks otherwise. But | honestly believe 
that the real “dip,” “ moll-buzzer,” “‘peter- 
man, “ prop-getter,”’ “‘ thimble-toucher,” “ queer- 
shover,” ‘‘slough-worker,” “‘ second-story man,” 
or any other form of “gun,” looks upon the 
‘‘paper-pipers,” such as my crook of the pier 
and his associates were, in much the same man- 
ner as a bank robber regards an East Side door- 
mat thief. 

The last that I heard of the man, and that 
quite recently, was, that he and his pals were 
floating a company that allegedly proposed to 
manufacture and sell a paint “which entered 
into the substance of the material on which it 
was used, so became part and parcel of it, and, 
in consequence, was practically indestructible.” 
I quote from the preliminary pamphlet that was 
sent to the “suckers” who nibbled at the glit- 
tering bait of the concern’s newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

The public would probably fight shy of—(we 
will call him John Robins, which approximates 
his trade name) if it knew that he has “dome 
time”’ in Colorado for burglary, and was run out 


* Mr. Flynt’s prophecy has been approximately ful- 
filled. Without subscribing to his suggestion that the 
majority of our great financiers are ‘‘ crooks,” it is cer- 
tain that the metropolis is just now, and has been for 
some time past, suffering from a crime-wave of an 
almost unparalleled height and vehemence. The pages 


of the daily newspapers and the admissions of the 
police authorities furnish proof thereof. 
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of at least one other Western State for separat- 
ing people from their money in a manner not 
recognized by city or mining camp laws. The 
“oun” fraternity—at least a large part of it— 
knows the facts in his case, but it isn’t in the 
business of putting ‘‘the good guys next to the 
graft,” or, in other words, of telling tales out of 
school. é 

The police and the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency are “‘wise’’; but in these cases again, 
there is no official reason for action against 
Robins and his mob, while, on the other hand, 
there may be, and probably are, very excellent 
reasons for leaving him alone. | fancy that my 
readers will understand what I mean. 

There was a sort of double end to my knowl- 
edge of and acquaintance with the man. Both 
began with complaints that had been sent to a 
metropolitan newspaper by a “sucker” whose 
jaws had gotten tangled up with and pricked 
by the hook that lay concealed in the Robins 
literary matter, which, in this instance, had to 
do with a land deal. , For what he thought to 
be sufficient reasons, the city editor of the 
newspaper assigned me to investigate. « 

That same night, and by mere luck, | ran up 
against an old-time slope crook, “Split” Kelly 
by name, whom I had 
once known quite well. 
I asked him if he could 
give me any information 
about Robins, and he 
then told me that about 
the promoter which | 
have related and which, 
by the way, I later con- 
firmed through other in- 
formants. 

“ How long ago since 
all this happened?’’ | 
asked. 

“Fifteen or twinty 
years, maybe,” answered 
“Sone. “Rha “oR 
Tooth’—we called him 
that because wan uv his 
teeth in th’ front of him 
was missin’, ouin’ to it 
bein’ in th’ way of the 
fist of a flatty [police- 
man]—giv out that he 
was goin’ to square it. 
This was in ’Frisco, 
moind ye. An’ th’ squar- 
in’ took th’ shape uv 
turnin’ mouthpiece [in- 
formant to the police]. 
An’ thin things began 


of personal dislike to ‘ Tooth” in the old fel- 
low’s talk, and made a guess at the reason. 

“Ye guess roight, me chickin, though how ye 
guessed, th’ divil knows, seein’ ’s I said nawthing. 
An’ why th’ mug put th’ rap on me I’m not 
knowin’. T’ree days before | was jumped into 
th’ sweat-box, I staked him to a tin-spot for I’d 
touched for a fat leather.” And “Split” 
scowled darkly. 

“And what happened next ?” 

“Split” held an imaginary match between 
his thumb and forefinger, blew twice, and 
shook his head. By which I knew that the 
guns that had been squealed on, or the mob 
with whom they were associated, had twice 
tried to take Robins’s life or “ put his light out,”’ 
and had failed in so doing. 

“And then?” 

“Thin,” replied the veteran, easily, “me 
brave bucko framed it up that there was too 
much free lead floatin’ in th’ oir in thim parts, 
an’ nixt comes news that he had been pinched 
for connin’ a bunch of Eastern towerists at 
Manitou. But his fall-money [funds or such 
emergencies] greased the elbows [bribed the 
detectives] an’ he made th’ git away all right, 
all right, an’ th’ rest ye know. An’ from that 





“*Ye can sthay your hand, ould pal,” says Clivir’ 
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liss, of somebody at th’ Front Office. An’ ’t is 
bad, as ye know, Cig., to buck th’ Front Office 
dirict,.or troo its twintieth cousin, fur, if ye do, 
th’ fingers [policemen] ‘Il get hould uv ye by 
fair manes or by foul if they can. 

‘“‘ Howsinndever, we plants frind Tooth in his 
hang-out an’ th’ nixt day pays him a visit, 
bein’ drissed in our fall-togs [good clothes worn 
in court when on trial] an’ intinding to borrow 
a thrifle fur th’ sake uv th’ ould days. His 
nibs has a sure swell joint with lots of nifty 
dames hittin’ thim typewritin’ masheens, an’ 
lots uv rugs, an’ brass, an’ shiny wood, an’ 
other things that we knowed was glimpsed to 
catch suckers. 

“Well, me and Clivir said we wanted to chin 
Tooth about a private an’ confidenshul invest- 
ment—thim was Clivir’s wurrds—only av 
coarse we didn’t call him Tooth, but ‘ Misther 
Robins.’ And prisintly a laad with a load uv 
gilt buttons on his second sthory, escoorts us into 
th’ inside office of Tooth himself. An’ an illi- 
gant joint uv it, it was at thot. 

“Tooth knowed us at wanst as I see, and I 
see, too, his fingers sthray toward a black tin 
box on th’ disk to his right. 

“*Ye can sthay your hond, ould pal,’ says 
Clivir, aisy like, ‘we are 
goin’ to act like the gints 
we look. Guns, the t’ree 
uv us may be,’ says 
he, ‘but thare ’Il only be 
t’ree an’ no more on 
exhibishun in this here 
palashul joint of yours, 
onless indade ye insist 
on a show-down, which 
is unlikely!’ Clivir had 
a fine lay-out of lan- 
gwidge, so he had. 

“* Will,’ says Tooth, 
looking at us with the 
swate exprission of a 
fly-cop who’s had his 
leather reefed, ‘what th’ 
divil do ye two want?’ 

“* Me frind,’ says Cli- 
vir, politely, an’ pointin’ 
to me, ‘lost his sense uv 
touch during th’ payriod 
that he spint in th’ stir 
uv a famous Wistirn city, 
injoying th’ grub an’ ri- 
pose uv th’ same through 
th’ fayvour uv yourself, 
Tooth. An’ bein’ in des- 
titoot circumstances ivir 
since, he is sure come to 





comin’ agin the mob 

a-plinty. Big Bill Mur- 

ray, I moind, was wan of the first that was hauled 
before th’ Front Office [Police Headquarters] an’ 
framed up fur a whit of a strong-arm job. Like- 
wise, was there ‘Sweet’ Schneider, a clever dip at 
thot, an’ Jimmy Cole-—he was stretched for a 
fourspot—an’ ‘Cat? Walters—an’—will, a dozen 
or more uv purty decint bhoys, the names un 
all uv which I disrimimber.” 

“But how about the percentage?’”’ | asked, 
meaning the money paid to the police by crooks 
in return for “protection.” 

“In thim days,” explained “Split,” “ thar 
was some sort of mix-up in the Front Office ; 
some uv th’ pircint bein’ hild out by thim as 
had th’ handlin’ un it, as it came frish from th’ 
guns. Ye’ll onderston’, Cig., by thot which 
sdide th’ beefin’ came from. An’ whin this 
Tooth uv yourn began his tip-off, the Front 
Office guys thot claimed they had bin done 
dirt says, ‘Ef we ain’t in on the game as we 
should be, why no game goes.’ An’ they begins 
to throw it in to us as I’ve said. °T was th’ 
owld story, Cig., th’ owld story. Whin there ’s 
trouble in th’ Front Office, ’tis worked off on 
the guns.” 

“And so, Split,” said I, “you too got your 
bit through Tooth?” I had detected the tone 


time on I nivir seen or hear uv him till wan 
day, three years since. Thin Clivir Saunders, 
an old-time ’Frisco gun, tills me that Tooth was 
gaffin [residing] in way up sthyle on Eighty- 
sivinth Street, Wist, aginst th’ Park. | mis- 
doubted, but Clivir was roight, fur I stalled 
th’ crib, an’ sure enough me ex-friend comes 
out an’ hops abourd his big gas-buggy an’ away 
loike a wad uv easy. ‘Oh, Ya,’ ses I, ‘some- 
thin’ doin’.’ An’ | tips off Clivir, an’ th’ nixt 
day whin Tooth’s chaw—choof—what th’ 
is that Frinch name, anyhow, Cig ?—whin th’ 
feller with th’ goggles sets her spinnin’, a husky 
auto in which was me an’ Clivir, slips in th’ 
track uv Tooth an’ nivir loses soight uv him ’te 
we marks him down in wan of thim Hivin- 
hitting office joints on lower Broadway. But 
I was dead leary of followin’ on below th’ Loine 
[the margin of the financial district in New 
York City, beyond which it is supposed that no 
crook can venture owing to the unwritten law 
of the police]. An’ I ses so, to Clivir. 

“*Ef ’t is safe for him,’ says he, ‘’t is sure 
safe for we, —which was untrue, seein’ that at 
th’ toime I had a suspishun that I was bein’ 
rapped by a mouthpiece regardin’ a trifle of a 
book belongin’ to th’ twintieth cousin, more or 
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ask ye to make good for 
disthroyin’ his manes uv 
iurnin’ a dishonist pinny.’ 

“Tooth nivir turned a hair, but I was dis- 
cumfortable whin I saw th’ smoile uv him. He 
threw his chair a thrifle closer to th’ telephone 
an’ thin he says in a voice that was unplisintly 
quiet: 

“*Listen, you mugged guns. You think you 
kin call th’ turn on me an’ so want to touch for 
a few centuries [$100 bills], an’ after that fur a 
few more, and after that some more yet. Let 
me till you that you’ll not only not get a red- 
un out uv me, but, if ivir I see th’ mugs uv ye 
within a half-acre of this joint again, I'll tip off 
th’ Front Office an’ put ye where ye belong. 
Oh, it’s aisy enough fur me to do it, so it is. 
A wurrd to th’ Big Man, or th’ payple uptown, 
sayin’ that two bustid crooks was thrying to 
blackmail me—me, th’ prisident of a large an’ 
repitable corporashun, to say nothing uv me 
soshul and personal sthanding—an’ where wud 
ye be? How could th’ half uv us in a game 
like I’m runnin’, kape goin’, if Mulberry Street 
an’ the Big Man, didn’t privint the likes uv 
you from botherin’ thim uv us who’ve bin a 
bit mixed up with gun graft in th’ past? To 
privint ye thin from takin’ chances this side uv 

[Continued on pages 560 and 561) 
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** J. Harvey Smith had gazed upon the group for an instant, had turned pale, and then—pandemonium! " 





Helmstaedter’s Piano Home 
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fair and square. 
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“<< By William Hamilton Osborne 


ing 
is this here Harlem piano place 
he queried. 


ter nodded. ‘How you likes it, 


leried in return. 


so much,” said Meyer, generously. 
hted on a photograph upon the wall. 


went on, “this here is but your office. 


there picture should be your storage 
eh?” 
ge warehouse, judged by its counter- 
tment, was a substantial building of 
length, much width, and many 
ler it hung a printed sign: HELM- 
PIANO STORAGE WAREHOUSE. “It 
said Meyer. But Helmstaedter 
his head. ‘ You are from Milwaukee, 


he said, “and I should explain. That 
tiful photograph, oh, such a clear one, 
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So! It is good.” 
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hook his head. 
his here Borough of Manhattan is such 
lut in Milwaukee it was so different, 
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only faked, now, I should never have 
pieces in my _ business. 
too honest; and I failed. There you 


But I was 


r, the honest man! All I had went 
Every cent. ‘Len per cent. 
I was honest.” 


Illustrated by ARTHUR G. DOVE 


“You still live. You have something like 
twenty dollars a week for to live upon yet,”’ 
Helmstaedter protested. 

“Sure,” answered Meyer, ‘‘a man must live. 
Would it be honest for me to go to the poor- 
house and make my city of Milwaukee support 
me all my life? Even in that was | honest. 
Iam proud. I|amnopauper. And I came away 


***So much for this front. friend Meyer” 








to this here city, 
so that I should 
fail no more. 
But such fakes! Such fakes! So,” he pro- 
tested, “this here store is your only storage 
warehouse. And yet you told me, Helmstaedter, 
that you had a regular gold mine of a business. 
Helmstaedter, did you want me to put my 
twenty dollars a week into this here, and fail 
some more? Oh, Helmstaedter, such a fakes! 
Not one penny, not—” 

“You, Meyer, you,’ roared Helmstaedter, 
“not one chance should you get—no, nor any 
other man—not one chance in ten thousand, 
to invest in this here! Yes, it is fakes, is it? 
You watch out. Yes, this here store where you 
now sit is my storage warehouse. Look at it, 
Meyer, look well. I shall show Meyer of Mil- 
waukee. What a store! See, it is twenty 
feet wide, is it not? But how long? Ah, 
it runs from street to street. One hundred and 
fifty feet long, so should it be. Meyer, of 
Milwaukee, come with me.” 

Meyer obeyed. Helmstaedter took him out 
the door through which Meyer had just entered 
and pointed to a large gilt sign that hung above 
it: HELMSTAEDTER’S HoME FoR _ PIANOs. 
“So much for this front, friend Meyer,” said 
Helmstaedter; “now, we shall take such a long 
walk for one hundred and fifty feet through this 
here store out to the avenue.” They suited the 
action to the word. And at the other front or 
entrance to the store, Helmstaedter once more 
raised his hand. There was another sign: 
HELMSTAEDTER’S PIANOS FOR THE Home. 
“You see?” he said. 

“Ah,” said Meyer, “I see. You sell pianos. 
You not only store them, as you told me, but you 
sell. You own pianos and you sell. Fake 
pianos, too, | should think. So, there is the 
wonderful profit you have boasted of to me.” 

Helmstaedter snorted. “No piano do I own,” 
he answered; “no piano do | sell. No. Not 
much. | take on storage. How many pianos 
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Meyer, do I have on storage, eh, how many?” 

Meyer shook his head. 

“Three hundred,” returned Helmstaedter. 

“What!” exclaimed Meyer. “And you have 
no storage warehouses—only this store? You 
could tell that to some Chicago Meyer, may be, 
but not to Meyer of Milwaukee.” 

“So,” saidHelmstaedter gently, soothingly, 
“IT am not yet finished. I not only store pianos. 
I also rent pianos:: Sure! How many pianos, 
friend Meyer, do you think | rent?” 

Once more Meyer shook his head. 

“This end,” said Helmstaedter, “‘is the renting 
department—pianos for the home—and turning 
to this here book I find that we have, rented 
and outstanding, two hundred and seventy-five 
pianos. Yes. Such a business!” 

Meyer held up his hands. “You are a fake!” 
he exclaimed. “Here you say you have on 
storage three hundred pianos. You have rented 
two hundred and seventy-five pianos. That is 
five hundred and seventy-five. And yet, look, 
I have just counted all the pianos-in this here 
middle part, this storage warehouse, and there 
is but twenty-five. That ’s all. What fool- 
ishness!”” 

Helmstaedter only grinned. “You will come 
to see things sooner as yet, perhaps, Meyer,” 
he said. “You ought to watch the business. 
See, here is now a storage customer. We shall see 
what we shall see.” 

He was right. A harassed looking gentleman 
was standing gazing at the rear of the Custom 
House, waiting, while Helmstaedter and Meyer 
of Milwaukee slowly waddled toward him. 

“Mr. Helmstaedter,” said the caller, “I am 
Carnes—Peter V. Carnes, from around the corner, 
689 West 145th Street. You see? Third. floor 
front. Mrs. Carnes and I are going away for 
the summer. We wanted to store our piano. 
It’s got to be well taken care of. It cost some 
money, and—I knew you were a specialist in 
this line.” He gazed soulfully still at the rear 
end of the Custom House. 

“A-ha,” said Helmstaedter, “a specialist. So 
should | say.” 

“What ’ll it cost me?” ventured Mr. Carnes of 
the third floor front. 

“To take extra good care of it, Mr. Carnes,” 
answered the storage 
man, “two dollars a 
month, and cartage 
fees. Sure! Good 
care for a good 
piano.” 

“Um,” said Carnes, 
“it’s pretty — stiff, 
but—you can send 
around for it right 
away.” 

“Storage in ad- 
vance,” murmured 
Helmstaedter. He got 
it.. Mr. Carnes left. 
Helmstaedter mo- 
tioned swiftly to a 
coterie of burly men 
on the sidewalk. They 
jumped into a big 
wagon, followed Mr. 
Carnes and _ disap- 
peared. Inside of 
twenty minutes the 
piano of Mr. Carnes 
of the third floor 
front was resting 
quietly before the in- 
terested eyes of Meyer 
of Milwaukee and 
Helmstaedter of New 
York. 

“She is this here 
three hundred and 
first piano on storage 
now. Business 
booms,” said Helm- 
staedter. 





“*You will see things sooner as yet, perhaps’”” 


“She is the twenty- 
sixth, you mean,” 
sneered Meyer. Helm- 
staedter only grinned. 
“We shall see, friend 
Meyer,” he assented. 

Fifteen minutes 
later there was a 
commotion at the 
other end of the store. 
A voluble young lady, 
and a well - dressed 
youth had entered 
the department of 
pianos for the home. 
Meyer and Helm- 
staedter, who had 
just waddled east, 
now waddled west. 

“Do you rent 
pianos, or only sell ?” 
queried the young 
man. 

“T only rent,” said 
Meyer. 

“You’re the man 





“*You are not only a fake. You are a good fake’ 





we’re looking for, 

said the young man; 

“we’re bride and groom. I might as well 
tell you that at the start. I’m a_ respon- 
sible party. I’m a diamond setter down at 
Carter, Ward & Jaynes’s, down in Maiden Lane. 
I’m making my little fifty a week right along. 
I’m J. Harvey Smith. This here is Mrs. J. 
Harvey Smith. We live over in West 142nd 
Street. There’s my card. Now you know all 
about us. We want to rent a piano, a good one. 
Now, what have you got to say?” 

Helmstaedter nodded his head for joy. “I 
have such a piano for a bride and groom. 
Such a one! I will show you. Come this way 
Mister and Missus. Such a piano! Eh, Mr. Meyer?” 

He led the way in state back to the new piano 
that had just come in—the piano of Mr. Carnes, 
of 145th Street. 

“Art finish,” exclaimed Helmstaedter, rubbing 
his hand over it, “‘and such atone! Like human 
voices, so it is.” 

“It’s a bit light in color,” protested young J. 

Harvey Smith: “our 

furniture is all dark— 

swell mahogany, you 
know.” 

“Light,” answered 
Helmstaedter, “of 
course it is light. All 
these here peoples 
with dark pianos are 
selling them to buy 
light ones. If you 
like dark pianos I can 
give you three hun- 
dred for rent. But 
this here!” 

“Suppose you try 
it, Eliza,” said young 
J. Harvey Smith. 

“Eloise,” corrected 
Mrs. J. Harvey Smith. 

“Vil try it my- 

self,” said the groom. 
He sat down upon 
Mr. Carnes’s piano 
stool and started in, 
humming his favorite 
little tune as_ he 
touched the keys— 
the little tune that 
the Borough of Man- 
hattan had gone 
crazy over: 

Oh, the eyes of 

The lies of 

The sighs of 

Eliz—a, 

Eliz—a, 

My size—ah, 

Eliz—a. 





“Gee, it is a corker,” he said. He turned to 
Helmstaedter. “What’ll it cost us by the 
month ?”’ he asked. 

Helmstaedter figured on a piece of paper. 
“Art finish,” he murmured, “tone, and—it 
will cost you, young Mr. Smith, the sum of 
five dollars a month, and cartage fees.”’ 

“Pretty stiff,’’ said Smith. 

“Ah,” said Helmstaedter, “pretty stiff for 
some ordinary no-good pianos. But art finish! 
Tone! Not pretty stiff for that.” 

He turned and motioned to a bunch of burly 
individuals who were clustered about a big 
wagon at the doorway. He shouted directions 
to them. They followed the directions, and 
inside of three-quarters.of an hour the piano had 
been hoisted to the fifth floor of a flat in We: 
142nd Street, and the tenants of the flat wer: 
listening with delight to the tones of their ow: 
intermingled voices, accompanied by Helmstacd- 
ter’s “piano for the home.” The rest of the 
tenants in the flat were also listening, with de- 
light more or—less, 

Back in Helmstaedter’s “‘Home for Pianos’’ 
Meyer was gasping with surprise. ‘“‘But— 
but,” he sputtered, “that there was not your 
piano. It was the piano of this here Carnes, 
of 145th Street, third floor front. So!” 

“So!” assented Helmstaedter. “And now 
for the time being it is the piano of Smith, of 
142nd Street, fifth floor front. Why not, eh? 
I give my pianos all the comforts of home. | 
give them there special treatment. You see. 
What worser for a piano than that it should stand 
still for all these here months in some. dark 
storage place? It needs to be used.- It must 
be used. Beside, friend Meyer, people pay me 
that it should be used. You see? Meyer, 
Meyer, will you never learn? _ Look here. 
Three hundred pianos stored this month, at a 
dollar a month and upwards. Two hundred 
and seventy-five pianos rented out this month 
at four. dollars and upwards a, month. - Not 
five hundred and seventy-five pianos as you 
should say. No, only three hundred in all. 
Twenty-five in this here store and two hundred 
seventy-five outside getting special treatment 
by good customers of mine. . Meyer, would you 
not like to rent one of these here twenty-five 
what I have left? I would make it seven- 
fifty a month to you. To anybody else it should 
be but five. Hein!” 

Meyer gasped again. He began to understand. 
“But,” he still protested,-“ suppose some. man 
should come in for his piano right away. Eh! 
Suppose his piano should be smashed: by these 
here tenants and customers of these -here pianos. 
What then ?” 

“Meyer,” said Helmstaedter, “here in New 
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York we never cross these here bridges until we 
come tothem. So! You wait and see.” 

Meyer was anxious to see. He was from Mil- 
waukee and he had to be shown. Every morn- 
ing, when Helmstaedter, the host of homeless 
pianos, reached his store, there was Meyer, 
ahead of him, waiting in front of the locked door. 
Meyer was going to see the thing out. Complica- 
tions occurred before he knew it. 

Mr. Peter V. Carnes, of 145th Street, rushed 
in before the week was out. “Helmstaedter,” 
he said, “!’ve got a revoke on the storage of that 
piano. Mrs. Carnes has renigged. We were 
going away this summer, but when we figured 
things out, she concluded she’d save up for a set 
of furs next winter, and would stay home this 
trip. So we'll take the piano back, if you don’t 
mind.” 


Meyer of Milwaukee had expected to see Helm-_ 


staedter drop through the floor. But not so. 
“Sure,” said Helmstaedter, “but, of course, 
you lose the storage what you paid. This here 
was a special matter.” 
“Sure,” answered Carnes, “if you say so.” 


“When, Mr. Carnes, would you like that piano 
—next week P” 
“No,” went on Carnes, “that’s the point. 


I want it right away. To-day if possible. 
To-morrow certain. My wife is going to give a 
little dinner party to-morrow noon—hen party, 
you see. And naturally she wants the piano.” 

lhis time Meyer thought he saw the floor open. 
But Helmstaedter never blinked. ‘Well, of 
course, dear Mr. Carnes, if necessary, | could 
get that piano out right away. But this was a 
special matter. | placed that there piano on the 
fifth floor’’—Mr. Carnes looked at the rear end 
of the Custom House—‘“on the fifth floor, be- 
hind two hundred and seventy-five other pianos, 
where it should not be moved about or scratched, 
being art finishes and good tones. You said it 
would stay all summer, and for stay all summer 
did | arrange it so. In one week I could get it 
without extra trouble, but to-day—” 

“I’ve got to have it, don’t you see?” pro- 
tested Mr. Carnes. 

Helmstaedter shrugged his shoulders. “It 
will cost you something extra, Mr. Carnes,” 
he said; “I should have to hire extra experts 
to move quickly and quietly them two hundred 
seventy-five pianos without scratch to finishes 
or injuries to tones. *I can do it, but it will 
cost you three dollars, Mr. Carnes.” 

“| ll pay it,” said Carnes, cheerfully. “I’ve 
simply got to have it.” He went out. Meyer 
turned to Helmstaedter. ‘What will you do?” 
he asked, triumphantly, for he had spotted the 
weak link in the chain. “Send up another piano 
—the wrong piano, to him?” 

“Not at all,” returned Helmstaedter. “I 
shall put this three dollars in my pocket. And 
you, Meyer, should come along with me.” 

Together they toddled down to West 142nd 
Street. They ascended, between puffs, to the 
fifth floor. There they found young Mrs. J. 
Harvey Smith and the Carnes piano. 

“| have come to take that there piano back 
again,” said Helmstaedter, quite as a matter 
of course. 

“What!” exclaimed young Mrs. Smith. 
“Why, you rented it to us for the summer. 
Sure you did. We paid you. You can’t have it 
back again. We like it too much.” 

“Ach,” exclaimed Helmstaedter, “you will not 
like it when I tell you. I was fooled on that 
piano. It was sent out from this here big piano 
factory without no parallelopipedons in it. 
One hundred pianos were sent out from this fac- 
tory without parallelopipedons. Think of it! 
And this here factory people has called in all 
them pianos. This here is Mr. Meyer, who is 


the representative of this here big factory. He . 


goes about everywhere, getting these defective 
non-parallelopipedon pianos back again before 
the name of this big piano house is ruined.” 

“Well, of course,” said Mrs. Smith, “we don’t 
want 


“Of course you don’t,” said Helmstaedter. 
“Besides, the color of that there wood is too 
light for this furniture. You need a good dark 


piano, with better tones, and with parallelopipe- . 


dons. I shall therefore take this one, and send 
you one other, worth so much more, so much 
better, which you get for the same rent just be- 
cause of this here factory’s mistake. You see?” 

When Meyer got back to the Home for Pianos, 
he sank into a chair. ‘‘Helmstaedter,” he ex- 
claimed, admiringly, “I like you more as ever. 
You are not only a fake. You are a good fake. 
You are smart.” 

“Pooh, pooh, friend Meyer,” said Helmstaed- 
ter, “this is as nothing. Every day do I have 
such matters. As nothing is this here. Where 
is that there piano what came in on storage this 
here morning? I shall send it now at once to 
this here Smith. It is not so good as this here 
Carnes piano, but it will do, it will do—for this 
here Smith and wife. So! Jab!” 

Well, it would n’t do for Smith and wife. 
Smith and wife kept it for two-thirds of their 
allotted time, and then sent it back—came back 
with it, infact. “Not that it ain’t a good piano, 
Mr. Helmstaedter,”’ they said. 

“Ah,” said Helmstaedter, “Good! Not only 
has it parallelopipedons, but its parallelopipe- 
dons is guaranteed. Eh, Mr. Meyer?” 


“That is n’t it,”” went on young Diamond- 


setter Smith; ‘I been doing pretty good, and I 
got a thousand dollars. We want to buy. We 
want a good first rate player-piano, Mr. Helm- 
staedter. Can’t you—”’ 

“Don’t say a word,” answered Helmstaedter. 
“| could to rent you a dozen of them there player- 
pianos. Ten parallelopipedons apiece.” 

“We want to buy.” 

Helmstaedter frowned. He shook his head. 
“T never sell,” he answered, “never. My 
advice to you is—never buy. Never own any- 
thing. I never do. You had better rent one. 
Art finish, tone—such tones! Jab! Rent one 
from me. If you do not you will regret it. But 
sell—no. I have none for sale. Nein.” 

“We want to buy,” they reiterated. They 
went elsewhere and bought, and J. Harvey Smith 
planked down a cool thousand and got his 
player-piano. Helmstaedter had said he would 
regret it. He did. So did Mrs. J. Harvey 
Smith. For, while J. Harvey Smith was pretty 
good at earning money, Mrs. J. Harvey Smith 
was par excellence at spending it. A player- 
piano was only one of her desires. 

“A woman with a player-piano has got to have 
a Paris princess gown to go with it,” she assured 
herself. ‘‘And—the idea of our having a player- 
piano, and my going without a sealskin cloak 
this winter,” she complained. It did n’t soothe 
her to have J. Harvey go to the player-piano, and 
insert his favorite music roll, and start up with, 
“My size—ah—Eliz-a.” Once, when he sol- 
aced his soul in that way, she flung a plate at 
his head. There was acrash. The plate missed 
its mark; but-it left its mark, nevertheless, in 
the shape of a deep, irregular scar on the polished 
mahogany surface of the player-piano. 

“All right,” said J. ‘Harvey Smith; “you 
complain that I don’t spend enough money. 
I’ll go out and spend some right now—on my- 
self.” He did so, returning woefully intoxi- 
cated in the “wee, sma’ hours” of the morning. 
He planted bis boot heel firmly on the unmarked 
panel of the player-piano. This was only the 
beginning of the end. 

Three months later a young woman stepped 
into Helmstaedter’s Home for Pianos. 

“T want to store a player-piano,” she said. 
Helmstaedter nodded. He liked player-pianos; 
the profit both ways was large. 

“What name?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Eloise Smith,” she said, of ‘““West 142nd 
Street. You remember me, don’t you?” 

Helmstaedter shook his head. He did n’t. 
There were so many pianos and so many Smiths. 
“‘1’ll send for it,” he assured her. 

That evening, when J. Harvey Smith returned 
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to his flat, he found both his young wife and his 


‘player-piano gone, without clue. “She had a 


nerve to take that piano,” he told himself, 

But Mrs. Eloise Smith was of a different mind. 
“T’ll show him,” she said to herself, in her little 
hall bedroom the other side of town. “He'll 
be good and sorry. Besides that player-piano 
was mine. He gave it tome. Or, he meant to, 
at any rate.” Also she had the silverware with 
her, and all the ready cash that he had left in the 
little silver safe. .J. Harvey kept no bank ac- 
count. “It’s just as well he did n’t spend it 
all,” thought Eliza Smith. 

As for J. Harvey Smith, he gave up the flat 
and moved into bachelor apartments. “By 
George,” he thought to himself, “it’s good to 
be free once more.” It did seem good fora 
while. But there was something missing. 
What was it? 

“| know,” he told himself, “it’s music. That’s 
what I need—music. I miss that player-piano. 
Ill have to get another.” 

He started out to buy one. But they were 
still high. “I’ll rent one,” he told himself. 
He went to Helmstaedter. 

“You remember me, may be,” he said to 
Helmstaedter. Helmstaedter did not. Names 
and faces made but small impression on his 
mind. He had trouble enough remembering 
pianos, let alone names and faces. 

“| want to rent a player-piano. I’m down at 
the Benedict,” said J. Harvey Smith. “I want 
a good one. How much?” 

“1 ’ll send you a good one—the best one. For 
ten dollars a month, and cartage fees. Jab/ 
Such tones, such rubbers on such pedals! Such 
back actions! Such parallelopipedons! All for 
ten dollars a month.” 

“Send it right away,” said Smith, pulling 
out a roll of bills. 

Next evening, when he let himself into his 
small apartment, the instrument had been 
installed. ‘Though, by George,” he told him- 
self, “it’s all smashed up.” Truly, it was well 
battered, though Helmstaedter had hidden its 
defects with varnish as much as possible. 

“‘ Maybe its music will make up for its appear- 
ance,” thought Diamond-setter Smith. There 
was a roll of music already adjusted within it, 
and Smith sat him down to play. Up and down, 
and up and down he pumped, and the full, rich 
tones of the player-piano responded: 

Oh, Eliz—a, 
Just my size—ah, 
E—liz—a, 

“Thunderation!” he exclaimed. He stopped 
playing, examined the scars upon the panels 
once more, and then leaped for joy. 

“Great!” he yelled, “it’s my piano—my 
player-piano. Joy!” 

Mr. Meyer walked the whole length of the store 
one day and tapped Mr. Helmstaedter on the 
back. “It’s one of these here ladies,” he ex- 
plained, “with pianos on storage. She would 
have it back again.” 

It was Mrs. Eliza Smith, of the east side. 
“I’m pretty well settled, Mr. Helmstaedter,” 
she explained, “and I’m lonely; and I need my 
player back again.” 

“And,” queried Helmstaedter, “have I got it, 
eh?’ He looked it up and found that he had. 
“Ah,” he explained, “it will take some days. 
It is way up on the elevators in a private rooms. 
It will take some time, but | will get it for you 
quite soon.” 

Mrs. Eliza Smith eyed the rear view of the 
Custom House. “Where is your storage ware- 
house, Mr. Helmstaedter?” she inquired. Meyer 
shivered. He thought the hole in the floor 
yawned that time sure. 

“Do you know where the bachelor apartment 


‘house, this here well known Benedict is, on One 


hundred - and - twenty-fifth Street?” queried 
Helmstaedter, unmoved. 
“I’ve heard of it,” said young Mrs. Eliza 


Smith. 
[Concluded on pages 556 and 557) 
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The Life, Habits, and Wonder- 
ful Vocal Abilities of the Coyote 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


E WERE lying 

curled up in our 
blankets one night on 
the old Custer trail 
in the Bad Lands of 
Dakota. A hard day 
of fruitless hunting 
after wolves had made 
us very ready to sleep, 
and we were drop- 
ping off, when the near darkness gave forth a 
long— 

Yap—yap—yow—w-w-w-w-w-w—followed by 
many others—a perfect chorus—the old familiar 
vesper song of the coyotes. 

“Lord, how I jes’‘love to hear ’em,’ 
old buffalo hunter near me. 

“Why?” I said, not suspecting him of any 
sentimental weaknesses. 

“Cos, inthe old days, when the coyotes did n’t 
sing us to sleep, it meant there was some other 
varmint around us. We was liable to be woke 
up by a scalping party of reds.” 

Thus the coyote song was a sure song of peace. 

Yes! we all love the coyote as a matter of 
association, but within the last few years we 
have come to comprehend him better and respect 
him for himself. My various notes, recently put 
together, have helped me to understand much 
that was conflicting in the accounts of these dogs 
of the plains. 

While we speak broadly of the coyote as 
though it were one species, we should remember 
that scientists recognize at least a dozen kinds 
that are closely akin and yet have their own pecu- 
liarities and habitat. But they agree in their gen- 


’ said an 











eral character of 
make-up and style of 
range; the coyote ev- 
erywhere is a son of 
the desert, an Ish- 
maelite living by his 
wits. Further, they 
are alike in their vo- 
cal gifts—our Ish- 
maelite is also a trou- 
badour. The first of the coyotes to be discov- 
ered was,of course, the one that is farthest east. 
It happens to be the largest. This is latrans, 
“the barker,” so called by Say, because it is 
the only species of wild dog that habitually 
barks. Its range, as far as known, is set forth 
on the map on the following page, though | 
suspect it goes much farther westward than 
the lines would indicate. 

So much for the range of the species; but the 
range of the individual is also of interest; for 
the individual animal has a remarkable fixity in 
its own region. How large, then, is the home 
range of a coyote, or, rather, a pair of coyotes? 
For we should see that this interesting little 
brute is highly moral as well as clever. 


a + 


I should think—notwithstanding the popular 
notion of the coyote as a world-wanderer—that 
its range is much less than ten miles across. 
After consulting many hunters and making nu- 
...€rous observations, | conclude that in the sum- 
mer, a township (six miles square) is more than 
ample hunting ground for a pair of coyotes. In 
winter perhaps twice as much is needed in the 
north, and beyond this they never 
go of their own free will; outside 
this limit is foreign country to 
them. 

But they do not occupy the area 
to the exclusion of their kind. 
Probably the ranges of at least 
half a dozen pairs overlap on the 
same hunting ground, which as- 
sumes a general population of ten 
to the township. These calcula- 
tions would, if correct, give us 
a coyote population in Manitoba 
of 12,000. Or, approaching the 
question from another view: in 
1904 the Manitoba government 
paid bounties on 4,541 prairie 
wolves killed in the province. The 
testimony of all observers is that 
the wolves are increasing, in spite 
of this destruction; therefore the 
annual increase is greater than the 
annual kill. This would presup- 
pose an original population of at 
least 10,000; which we may safely 
accept as a minimum of coyotes 
in the southwestern half of Man- 
itoba. The northwestern half is 
outside the range of the coyotes. 

That this is a low estimate the- 
following shows: In “ Shields’s 
Magazine,” for April, 1907, page 
215, Jack Comegys describes a 
recent coyote drive at Evans, 
Colorado; about twenty square 











miles (half a township) were 
included, and some forty coy- 
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This sketch was made by Mr. Seton, at Jackson's Hole, Wye 





otes rounded up; that is eighty to the town- 
ship, or, say, two to the square mile. Fur- 
ther, according to the United States Biological 
Survey (Lantz, Bull, 20, 1905), the State of 
Kansas, in the year ending July 1, 1904, paid 
bounties on 20,000 coyote scalps (70,000 square 
miles only), but their numbers were not percep- 
tibly diminished; at least as many, probably 
even double as many, were left, which would 
make the population about one to the square mile. 

If anything like these rates of population pre- 
vail over their entire territory, we shall have a 
total of 150,000 of the large coyotes, and far 
over a million of all kinds, on the 2,500,000 
square miles over which they are found. 

The species is but slightly gregarious. The 
most I have ever seen in one day were eight, and 
the most at one spot were three. They were 
gathered around a dead calf, and scattered im- 
mediately after their feast. The most I have 
heard of together were twelve, also attracted by 


a Carcass. 
* . 


W. R. Hine tells me that he has seen five 
coyotes together, never more; they were at adead 


animal. Three were the most he ever saw travel- 
ing in company, and the most 


he ever met with in one day a & 
were a dozen during a sixty- = 
mile drive along Red River in > 
the autumn. Lew Wilmot es 2 


tells of six coyotes that he saw = = 
chasing a deer in the spring of - . 
the year at Oroville, Washing- E fret 
ton. Henry W. Wende, of . 
Sunnyside, Washington, says, 

that in August, near a drinking place in the 
Yakima Valley, he once saw eight coyotes to- 
gether; they may have been a family, but they 
looked fully grown. 

As will be shown later, the coyotes frequently 
combine their efforts for the common good, 
although they do not actually go or live in bands. 

I should therefore say the spe- 


Zk cies are sociable, but not gre- 
as garious. 

= == Intercommunication of ideas 

& = = @ is well developed among coy- 


The smell-telephone with 
the smelling posts is largely 
ima used, but they also communicate 
many ideas by example. Proba- 
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bly the training of the young is affected chiefly in 
the latter way. Their remarkable vocal powers 
are at least as important as any. The principal 
sounds they utter are described in another 


paragraph. 

It is the opinion of all persons familiar with its 
habits that this animal is strictly monogamous. 
Vernon Bailey states that in the spring the Min- 
nesota coyotes are seen in pairs, and the tracks 
in the snow of late winter also prove that it is 
the rule for two coyotes to run, hunt, and 
live together. The six described by Mr. 
Wilmot were in three pairs. A. S. Bar- 


mother disgorges food for them regularly, ex- 
actly as does the mother gray wolf. When 
some six weeks old, both parents begin to 
bring solid food to the little ones, and the en- 
trance to the den becomes littered with feathers, 
fur, bones, and other remains of their prey. 

The young are so keen to see and welcome 
father and mother back with the new catch that 
they make little pathways from the den to all 
the near points that give a view. Here they will 
sit and watch, but are ever ready to scurry 
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this cry. I had two foxhounds in leash, and 
they went after her, but a few minutes later 
came racing toward me in terror, closely pur- 
sued by the mother. They were so embarrassed 
by the leash, and she was so active, that she 
ran around and bit them as often as she chose.” 
in October the young are as big as the par- 
ents, and the family is scattered. Food is still 
abundant, although the ground squirrels have 
retired to the winter quarters, and the coyotes 
are slick and fat; but from this time on, the 
struggle for life grows hard and deadly. 
The only migration that I know of in 





ton says that the male aids the female 
with the young, at least till. they are 
able to leave the den. In autumn male 
and female are always found together, 
but he never saw the whole family 
together at this time. The young may 
have scattered, or those observed may 
have been a barren pair; such are frequent. 


Nearly every plainsman I ‘have con- , 


sulted agrees with me that the coyotes are 
seen singly or in pairs, mostly the latter, 
the whole year round. From this we may 
infer that they pair for life. The actual 


mating season is about the middle or - 


during the last two weeks of February. 


“ s 


The favorite denning place of the coy- 
ote pair is dug by themselves in some 
sunny bank; but they may use an aban- 
doned badger hole. The entrance is about 
ten by twenty inches, and is commonly 
concealed in the bushes. The actual nest 
is sometimes lined with a little grass and 
fur, and sometimes it is quite bare. Mr. 
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Barton sends the accompanying plan of one 
which he examined. 
Apparently it had been dug by the 











this species is the casual one in search of 
shelter or better hunting. In January, 
1883, after a three days’ blizzard at Car- 
berry, Manitoba, the coyotes were moving 
all day from the north to the south- 
ward. Eight individuals I saw, and the 
trails in the snow told of many others tak- 
ing the same course. The wind was south- 
west. Mr. Barton says that in stormy 
weather there is a sort of local migration 
of the species from the Souris Plains to 
the sheltered region of Turtle Mountain. 


a a 


The food of the species consists of every 
kind of fish, flesh, or fowl that it can 
master alive or discover dead. Ground 
squirrels, mice, rabbits, frogs, snakes, eggs, 
and fledgling birds are on its bill of fare, 
and the hen yards as well as the sheep- 
folds are levied on in times of need. 

Mrs. Mary Austin gives an admirable 
picture of a prowling coyote in her “ Land 
of Little Rain.” ‘Watch a coyote come 
out of his lair,” she says, “and cast about 
in his mind where he will go for his daily 
killing. You cannot very well tell what 























present owners, and was much the same as 
the dozen or so others he had investiga- 
ted. The air hole, located after close 


Map marked by Mr. Seton to show the wide range of the coy- 


ote in North America 





search, was, as usual, an old gopher hole, 
enlarged from below and directly over the nest; 
he supposes it is made to admit fresh air to the 
cubs. 

| haye not seen this ventilator, but may have 
overlooked it, as | had not heard of such a con- 
trivance when last I examined a coyote’s den. 
It is well known that a family will have several 
dens, some of which are, as Mr. Barton says, 
“sleeping places for use during the heat of the 
day, which is one reason why so many attempts 
to dig out coyotes’ dens often fail of results.” 

Usually the young are born during the first 
half of April: April 9 in the New York Zodlogical 
Park, and April 20 in Washington Zoo, represent 
the extreme dates at hand. They number from 
three to ten, but are usually from five to seven. 
They are blind and helpless, but covered with 
close, dark, ash-colored fur. 

It is generally believed that the father is not 
permitted to enter the home for some days after 
their birth, but I have not been able to confirm 
this belief. However, he is never far away, and 
his devotion is vouched for by all who know him. 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday informs me that the 
father of the brood born April 9, 
took a keen interest in the young, 
and became very officious, even 
vicious in their defense. Their eyes 
opened on the eighth and ninth 
days, variously. When about three 
weeks old, the mother would 
carry them out into thé sun, 
or about the yard and back 
again. At five weeks they 
were old enough to walk out 
alone. They were not fed by 
regurgitation at any time, so 
far as known. 

Mr. Carson, however, as- 
sures me that in the Phila- 
delphia Zoo, where the coy- 
otes frequently breed, the 
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Coyote den and dugout. By A. S. Barton 


home on the slightest alarm. As they get older, 
Mr. Barton says, the cubs scratch out little 
pockets leading from the main den. In digging 
after them, these are frequently covered over 
and escape notice, so that some of the little ones 
are never found. 

I have a most interesting photograph by Mr. 
William McFadden, of Denver, showing nine 
young ¢oyotes playing about the door of the 
house. This was taken in June. The young 
were about one-third grown; both parents were 
seen in attendance on them, and when they 
found that their home was discovered, they 
doubtless moved the young ones elsewhere. 


o a 


This habit is quite general among coyotes. 
Mr. Barton writes that on May 21, 1905, he 
found a wolf den in a ravine a mile out of Bois- 
sevain, Manitoba. The mother was running 
around, and the pups were squealing deep in 
the hole. But when we went back next day to 
dig them out, the young’ ones had been moved 
evidently to a distance, for a careful search in 
the neighborhood failed to locate 
them. 

In August the young coyotes 
are half grown. They then begin 
to run with their parents, and learn 
the art of hunting. At this season 
the mother especially guards 
and trains them carefully. 
Her warning call of danger is a 
very distinctive cry—a pro- 
longed, quavering yelp or 
squall, rising in pitch toward 
the end. 

“I remember,” says Mr. 
Barton, “on one occasion | 
was hunting a young coyote, 
when the mother coursed along 
a neighboring height uttering 
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decides him, but very easily that he has 

decided. He trots or breaks into short 

gailops, with very perceptible pauses to 

look up and about at landmarks, alters his 

tack a little, looking forward and back to 
steer his proper course. 

“‘T am persuaded that the coyotes in my val- 
ley, which is narrow and beset with steep, sharp 
hills, in long passages, steer by the pinnacles of 
the skyline, going with head cocked to one side 
to keep to the left or right of such and such a 
promontory. 

“| have tracked a coyote, often, going across 
country, perhaps to where some slant-winged 
scavenger hanging in the air signalled prospect 
of a dinner, and found his track, such as a man, 
a very intelligent man -accustomed to hill coun- 
try, and a little cautious, would make to the 
same point. Here a detour to cross a stretch 
of too little cover, there a pause on the rim of a 
gully to pick the better way—and it is usually 
the best way—and making his point with the 
greatest economy of effort.” 

The speed of the coyote is doubtless its main 
hold on life. But there are several creatures 
yet swifter, that it would gladly capture as food. 
The prairie hare finds safety in its fleetness, and 
the wood hare in the brushwood, but the coyote 
sometimes succeeds by cunning, when all its 
strength and speed may fail, as the following in- 
stances show: - 

John B. Goff, the hunter, tells me that while 
freighting between Rifle and Rawlins, Colorado, 
some years ago, he saw two coyotes chasing an 
antelope. They worked some distance apart, 
keeping the antelope running zigzag between 
them, so that it did four times the running of 
either. It was nearly exhausted, and ran up to 
his horses for protection. The coyotes then 
held off. He was out of meat, and had no gun, 
but he threw a rope around the antelope’s neck, 
cut its throat, and threw it into the wagon. 

In an article on ‘‘ Coyote Partnership ”’ (“‘ For- 
est and Stream,” February 6, 1897), Dr. George 
Bird Grinneil, referring to the coyote plan of 
running an antelope down by relay chasing, 
says: 
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Of course the coyotes do not catch every antelope 
they start. Sometimes the game runs such a course 
that it does not pass near any of the waiting wolves, 
and only the one that starts it has any running to do. 
In such a case the pursuit is at once abandoned. Some- 
times the antelope is so stout and strong that it tires out 
all its pursuers. Two or three years ago | camped one 
afternoon near Rock Creek, and as there was very little 
feed, we turned the horses loose at night to pick among 
the sagebrush and grease wood. Early in the morning, 
before sunrise, while the man with me was getting 
breakfast, I started out to get the horses. They were 
nowhere to be seen, and | climbed to the top of the 
hill back of the camp, from which, as it was the only 
high place anywhere about, I felt sure that I could see 
the missing animals. Just 
before I got to the top of 
the hill, an old doe ante- 
lope suddenly came _ into 
view, closely followed by 
a coyote. Both of them 
seemed to be running as 
hard as they could, and 
both had their tongues hang- 
ing out as if they had come 
a long way. Suddenly, al- 
most at the heels of the 
antelope—much closer to 
her than the other wolf— 
appeared a second coyote, 
which now took up the run- 
ning, while the one that had 
been chasing her stopped 
and sat down and watched. 
The antelope ran quite a 
long distance, always bear- 
ing a little to the left, and 
now seeming to run more 
slowly than when I first 
saw her. As she kept run- 
ning, it was evident that 
she would either run around 
the hill on which | stood 
or come back near it. At 
first I was so interested in 
watching her that I forgot 
to look at the wolf that had 
stopped near me. When 


hind sprang and all but caught him before he 
scrambled into safety. 

In this case the combination failed, but evi- 
dently it must oftentimes succeed. 

On October 3, 1902, while driving near 
Meeker, Colorado, I saw a cow defending her 
newborn calf from a coyote. The calf was 
able to stand, and two or three steers lent some 
aid to the cow. The coyote walked about 
openly and quietly, or sat on his haunches some 
twenty yards away. The cows and steers went 
on feeding, but kept an eye on the coyote, and 


Photograph by W. R. MeFadden 





Coyote family of nine pups, photographed thirteen miles from Denver, Colorado ; 
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themselves.”” Like many others of the family, 
the coyote has the frugal habit of storing up 
food for future use; whether it can thus effectu- 
ally hide it from plunderers, or whether, indeed, 
it always remembers the spot afterwards, I 
cannot determine; though I think it unlikely 
that an animal with its high mentality, its sense 
of locality and fine ngse, could fail going to the 
spot at will. 

The following incident, witnessed by Mr. Bar- 
ton, is a good illustration of the storage habit: 

“| was mowing hay in my coulée, when | 
noticed, some distance 
away, a coyote carrying 
something in his mouth, 
He trotted down the 
hill, and, with some dif- 
ficulty, through the long 
grass, but presently 
stopped and began to 
bury his booty in a mole 
heap, covering it with 
his nose, as a dog does. 
On my approach he de- 
camped, and watched 
my proceedings from the 
nearest hill, Curious to 
know what he had been 
burying, | unearthed his 
cache, and found, to my 
surprise, a fine turkey 
gobbler, still warm and 
uninjured, except that 
its neck was broken. I 
had no time and less in- 
clination to advertise for 
an owner, but accepted 
‘the goods the gods 
gave,’ and carried my 





I did so, he was no longer 
at the place where he had 
stopped, but was trotting over a little ridge that ran 
down from the hill, and watching the chase that was 
now so far off. He could easily have run across the 
cord of the arc and headed the antelope, but he knew 
too well what she would do to give himself that 
trouble. After a little it was evident that the antelope 
would come back pretty near to the hill, but on the 
other side of it from where she had passed before, and 
the wolf which I had first seen chasing her trotted out 
200, or 300 yards on to the prairie and sat down. The 
antelope was now coming back almost directly toward 
him, and I could see that there were two wolves behind 
her, one close to her heels and the other a good way 
further back. The first wolf now seemed quite ex- 
cited. He no longer sat up, but crouched close to the 
ground, every few moments raising his head very slowly 
to take a look at the doe, and then lowering it again so 
that he would be out of sight. Sometimes he crawled 
onhis belly a few feet further from me, evidently trying 
to put himself lirectly in the path of the antelope, and 
this he seemed to have succeeded in doing. As she 
drew near him I could see that she was staggering, she 
was so tired, and the wolf behind could at any moment 
have knocked her down if he had wanted to, but he 
seemed to be waiting for something. The wolf that 
was following him was now running faster and catch- 
ing up. 

When the antelope reached the place where the 
first wolf was lying hidden, he sprang up, and in a 
jump or two caught her neck and threw her down. At 
the same moment the two wolves from behind came 
up, and for a moment there was a scuffle in which yel- 
low and white and gray and waving tails were all mixed 
up, and then the three wolves were seen standing there 
tearing away at their breakfast. 


In October, 1893, while living in New Mexico, 
near Clayton, I had an opportunity of watching 
a joint hunt of prairie dogs by two coyotes, no 
doubt a pair. Early in the morning I was on a 
rugged hill overlooking a plain on which was a 
prairie dog town. One coyote was in an 
arroyo, or dry water course, hidden from view. 
The other walked openly and calmly toward a 
prairie dog that was barking vigorously on its 
mound. The coyote paid little heed, but walked 
so as to pass within twenty yards. The prairie 
dog dodged down. Then coyote No. 1 con- 


tinued his leisurely walk, while coyote No. 2 
rushed forward and hid behind another mound. 
Very soon the prairie dog began to peep out, 
and seeing the coyote at a safe distance, he 
scrambled onto his high outlook to hurl defiant 
little barks after the foe. But the coyote be- 


the mother always managed to be between the 
calf and his foe. Occasionally one of the de- 
fenders would throw up his head, shake his 
horns, snort, and even run a few steps at the 
coyote, but there was a marked absence of ac- 
tion in the little drama. Doubtless it would 
continue so, unless the coyote got a chance to 
rush in and inflict a deadly wound. 


- a 


Coyotes rarely molest calves or pigs, but they 
are very troublesome among other live stock. 
In the summer they kill many turkeys that 
roam afield far from the protection of a house 
dog, and sheep are particularly subject to their 
inroads. They have, indeed, nearly put an end 
to wool raising in the province of Manitoba. 
They destroyed all Mr. Barton’s sheep, invaria- 
bly selecting the fattest and best. At first it 
was found sufficient to put bells on several of 
the flock. But the coyotes have got so far 
accustomed to these that the bells now protect 
only the sheep that wear them; some shepherds 
aver that these saga- 
cious little wolves 
will get up at night 
and listen for the 
sheep bells, so as 
to know where an 
easy supper is await- 
ing them. 

George H. Meach- 
am wrote me from 
Shoal Lake in 
December, 1899: 
“Wolves are on the 
increase and becom- 
ing a regular pest. 
Many people have 
abandoned keeping 
sheep on their ac- 
count. Although a 
bounty of $2 is paid 
for them, they man- 
age to keep out of 
danger in a way 


a 


prize home. Our next 
Sunday dinner was much appreciated, and we 
cheerfully drank the health of the purveyor, 
and of my unknown neighbor, also.” 

The winter is, of course, the season of peril 
for all creatures that do not store up a full 
supply of food, or hibernate. Standing the 
winter is the crucial test of all northern species. 
Probably the chief thing that carries the coyote 
race through is the new supply of food brought 
in by their enemy—the winter, that is, winter 
killed sheep and cattle. These are dragged forth 
from time to time, and at each carcass half-wild 
dogs contend in nightly feast with coyotes, or 
both retire while a big gray wolf fills his capa- 
cious belly. 

There are several disadvantages in this food 
supply; it affords a certain place for traps and 
poison to be laid; hundreds of coyotes and not 
a few dogs are thus destroyed every year. The 
flesh of horses is credited, also, with giving 
mange to wolves that over-indulge. Epidemics 
of mange have been known among the coyotes, 

[Concluded on pages 562 and 563) 
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Sketch of a female coyote in the Philadelphia Zoo, Length from tip of nose to end of tail, 
three feet, seven inches. Length of body, two feet, six inches. Length of tail, one foot 
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. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Mental Vacations 


|] «Now several people so hemmed in by an iron environment, and so 

confined to perpetual hard work, that it is almost impossible for 
them to be long away from their places of business or their professions, 
and yet, although they are subject to rasping vexations and annoying con- 
ditions such as would worry some people to shadows, they always seem 
to be serene, fresh, and buoyant, because they have acquired the happy 
art of mental refreshment and change by taking mental vacations. 
| have interviewed some of these people, and they tell me that, 
no matter how trying, or how exasperating their work is, or how vexa- 
tious or annoying the conditions may be about them, when they get a 
bit of leisure they can instantly lift themselves out of their troubles 
into a harmonious and blissful mental condition which nothing material 
can touch or mar. 

[hey cross oceans and take mental trips into foreign lands which 
they have once visited. They have so educated their imaginations that 
they can create new places, new worlds, people them, and live in them. 
[hey can see beauty that was never on sea or land, and hear melodies 
and harmonies that have never touched human ears. Many invalids 
have acquired this art of refreshment through mental tours, taking 
trips to beautiful lands that have never been seen by material eyes. 
[hey may not be able to go on long vacations into the country, but they 


are able to take many mental excursions there, and to go back to the 
old home or farm, and relive their childhood days. Mentally they wade 
and fish in the brooks, climb the mountains, tramp in the forest, and 
meander through the meadows. 

What a wonderful compensation nature has provided to balance 
the hard, dry, dreary drudgery of life! The imaginative faculties are 


wings which enable us to soar away quickly into joys ineffable. 

| know a lady who has cultivated to a remarkable degree the art 
of projecting herself in her imagination into different parts of the world 
where she has before been, and traveling about the streets, visiting the 
art galleries and the parks, traveling over the Alps or other mountains, 
and enjoying again the superb scenery. She says ‘that she becomes so 
lost in her mental ramblings over the earth that for the time she is 
scarcely conscious of Ler present poverty and disagreeable environment. 

How little we realize what an inestimable gift we have in the 
imagination—that ability to fly away at will from our harrassing, em- 


barrassing, poverty-stricken surroundings, from things which discourage, 
Jisgust, and annoy, away from a grasping, grinding, sickening drudgery, 
iway from our worries and anxieties, the things that vex us—away from 


the “blues,”’ into a paradise of joy, into an ideal world, where harmony 
and beauty and truth reign! 

What luxuries this power enables the poor to enjoy! It helps 
the prisoner to fly out of his cell, revisit his home and friends, and go 
where he will unmolested. It is said that many prisoners become almost 
totally unconscious of their confinement for many hours at a time. 
People who have written a great deal in prison, such as histories and 
stories, for months at a time, have not found their confinement very 
irksome. fron bars and a cell are powerless to imprison the mind. 
What a wonderful world Bunyan really lived in while he was in jail! 
Few people who have had their liberty have had such wonderful 
experiences. 

Nature has provided through the imagination a wonderful means of 
escape for the invalids and the shut-ins. 

Some people never seem to tire. Their minds are always fresh, 
responsive, resourceful, creative, because they have this faculty of 
orienting the mind, freshening it by beautiful mental pictures. 

One of the great secrets of those who surprise everybody by the 
enormous amount of work they accomplish is their ability to take 
frequent mental recesses, or little vacations, their ability to shut all the 
doors through which little vexations and worries enter the mind, and 
waft themselves off on little excursions in the imagination, recalling 
the pleasant memories and reliving the scenes which have once made 
them happy. 

lt does not take long to freshen a jaded mind if one knows the 
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The Enemies in Our Vocabulary 


“| THE dictionary of fools we find ‘I can’t’ very often, plenty of ‘ifs,’ 
lots of words like ‘luck’ and ‘ destiny,’ and phrases like ‘If I only had 
time or a chance like other people!’ ” 
Did you ever think that many of the words and phrases which you 
constantly use are your real enemies, that they leave their hideous pic- 
tures and black shadows in your mind ? 


How many times have you been kept from doing a good deed by 


such phrases as: “Oh, I can’t do that;” “I am afraid that that will not 
turn out well;’”’ ““Oh, I know I| can’t do that;” “‘Somebody else can do 
that a great deal better;” ‘I am afraid to try;” “I have n’t the courage;” 
“| fear I shall take cold or catch some disease if I do this or that” ? 

I believe that those two words “ | can’t” have ruined more pros- 
pects, and have kept more ability doing the work of mediocrity than 
any other two words in our language. 

“1 am afraid of this or that” is a terrible hinderer, a terrible 
blighter of ambition, a cooler of enthusiasm. 

All achievement and all efficiency depend upon initiative; and that 
is easily killed by the fear words, the words which express doubt and 
uncertainty. ; 

“ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” 

Every person indicates his strength or his weakness by the prepon- 
derance of strong or weak words in his habitual vocabulary. 

Negative, weak words, words of doubt, uncertainty, or hesitation, 
predominate in the vocabulary of a negative man; while the positive, 
plus, creative, vigorous, progressive words, which indicate mental 
dominion, prevail in the vocabulary of a positive, vigorous, progressive 
character, as they did in Webster’s vocabulary. 

The man who never wants to give a decided opinion, who always 
wants to reserve his judgment, or who says he does n’t know, or that he 
is afraid, the man who does not dare to begin things, who shrinks from. 
responsibility, or who always thinks he cannot do this or that, is not the 
man to undertake great things, is not the man for great responsibility. 

But the man who says, “I can do the thing,” the man who believes 
in himself and in his ability to carry through what he undertakes, the 
man who feels his strength, is the masterful man—the one who will do 
things, not dream about them. 
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Make the Children Happy 


LITTLE while ago, I was a guest in the home of a large family where 
the mother was of the nervous, fretful, trouble-borrowing kind of 
women, who neither enjoys herself nor will let others enjoy themselves. 
There was scarcely five minutes during my stay that she was not cor- 
recting, repressing, scolding, or nagging one of the children. It did not 
seem to make any difference what they were doing, she would tell them 
not to do it. If a child stood in an open doorway or near an open 
window, she was sure he would “get his death of cold.” He must not 
eat this, he must not make a noise, he must not play, he must not do 
this, and he must not do that. 

She kept on repressing her children in this manner throughout the 
evening, until they were very nervous and fretful. The result of this 
constant repression is that there is not a really normal child in the 
family: There is a sort of hungry, unsatisfied look in the faces of every 
one of them. They give one the impression that they long to get away 
from their mother and to l2t themselves out in laughter and play to their 
heart’s content. 

It is worse than cruel, it is a crime to crush the childhood out of 
any life, to suppress the fun-loving instinct, which is as natural as 
breathing, for no wealth or luxuries in later life can compensate for the 
loss of one’s childhood. 

We have all seen children who have had no childhood. The fun- 
loving element has been crushed out of them. They have been repressed 
and forbidden to do this and that so long that they have lost the faculty 
of having a good time. We see these little old men and women every- 
where. 

Children should be kept children just as long as possible. What 
has responsibility, seriousness, or sadness to do with childhood? We 
always feel indignant, as well as sad, when we see evidences of maturity, 
over-seriousness, care, or anxiety, in a child’s face, for we know some one 
has sinned somewhere. 

The little ones. should be kept strangers to anxious care, reflective 
thoughts, and subjective moods. Their lives should be kept light, 
bright, buoyant, cheerful, full of sunshine, joy, and gladness. They 
should be encouraged to laugh and to play and to romp to their heart’s 
content. The serious side of life will come only too quickly, do what 
we may to prolong childhood. 

One of the most unfortunate things | know of is the home that is 
not illuminated by at least one cheerful,bright, sunny young face, that 
does not ring with the persistent laughter and merry voice of a child. 

No man or woman is perfectly normal who is distressed or vexed 
by the playing of children. There was something wrong in your bring- 


ing up if it annoys you to see children romping, playing, and having a 
good time. 
If there is a pitiable sight in the world, it is that of parents alway 
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suppressing their children, telling them not to laugh, or 
not to do this or that, until the little things actually 
lose the power of natural expression. Joy will go out 
of the life when continually suppressed. 

The first duty we owe a child is to teach it to express 
itself, to fling out its inborn gladness and joy with as 
much freedom as the bobolink when it makes the 
whole meadow glad with its song. Laughter, absolute 
abandon, freedom, and happiness are essential to its 
health and success. These are a part of its nature. It 
cannot be normal without them. 

Suppression of the fun-loving nature of a child means 
the suppression of its mental faculties. The mind will 
not develop normally under abnormal conditions. 
There is every evidence in a child’s nature that play 
is as necessary to its normal, complete development as 
food, and if the fun-loving faculties are suppressed, the 
whole nature will be strangled, its expression stifled. 
Play is as necessary to the perfect development of a 
child as sunshine is to the perfect development of a 
plant. The childhood that has no budding and flower- 
ing, or only a partial unfolding of its petals, will have 
nothing but gnarled and pinched fruitage. The neces- 
sity for play in the very beginning of a child’s develop- 
ment is shown by the fact that the instinct to play is so 
strong in all young life, including the entire animal 
kingdom. 


+ . 
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“Love Is King’ 
[ RECENTLY received a very artistic catalogue from a Vir- 
ginia military academy, which has had quite a remark- 
able career due to the high ideals and great push of the 
young commandant in charge, on the cover of which I 

found these words, ‘‘ Love is King.” 

Love is the great disciplinarian, the supreme harmo- 
nizer, the true peacemaker.’ It is the great balm for all 
that blights happiness or breeds discontent. It is a 
sovereign panacea for malice, revenge, and all the brutal 
propensities. As cruelty melts before kindness, so the 
evil passions find their antidote in sweet charity, and 
loving sympathy. 

The sun enceurages and calls out qualities in the 
tender germ and young plant which the storm and the 
frost would destroy. Kindness, encouragement, praise, 
will call out of a bad boy or a dull pupil and stimulate 
qualities which scolding and rebuffing and repression 
would blight and ruin. 

Pupils will do anything for a teacher who is always 
kind and considerate; but a cross, fractious, nagging 
teacher so arouses their antagonism that it often proves 
a bar to their progress. There must be no obstructions, 
no ill feeling between the teacher and the pupil, if the 
best results are to be reached. 

I never was more ashamed of myself in my life than 
once when I rushed into the presence of a lady who, | 
thought, had injured me, and she, without raising her 
voice, in a gentle, calm tone, and with a sweet, in- 
effable smile and an expression of infinite tenderness in 
her face, convinced me that there was no cause for the 
tempest in my soul. My hot temper cooled in an 
instant, and I felt so ashamed of my weakness that I 
could not look her in the face. 

She knew the secret of applying the antidote to my 
rage. Had she met my anger with more anger, had 
she tried to put out the fire of my hot temper with 
more anger fuel, | should have added to my disgrace. 

Love is a healer, a life giver. All through the Bible 
are passages which show the power of love as a health 
tonic and life lengthener. ‘‘With long life will | 
satisfy him,” said the Psalmist, ‘‘ because he hath set 
his love upon me.” 

Many a mother’s love for her children has un- 
doubtedly stayed the ravages of some fatal disease. 
Her conviction that she was necessary to them, and her 
great love for them, have braced her, and have enabled 
her to successfully cope with the enemies of her life for 
a long time. 

One mother I know seems to have the magical art 
of curing nearly all the ills of her children by love. If 
any member of the family has any disagreeable ex- 
perience, is injured or pained, hurt or unhappy, he 
immediately goes to the mother for the universal balm, 
which seems to heal all troubles. 

This mother has a way of drawing the troubled child 
into the zone of perpetual harmony. If it is swayed 
by jealousy, hatred, or anger, she applies the love 
solvent, the natural antidote for these passion poisons. 
She knows that scolding a child, when it is already 
suffering more than it can bear, is like trying to put out 
a fire with kerosene. What it needs is an antidote for 
the flames, not more fuel. 

Many parents are very much distressed by the way- 
wardness of their children; but this waywardness is 
often more imaginary than real. A large part of their 
pranks and their mischief is merely the result of 
exuberant youthful spirits. They are so full of energy, 
and so buoyant with life that they cannot keep still. 
Love is the only power that will control them. 

Do not try to make men of poe boys or women of 
your girls. It is not natural. Love them. Make home 
just as happy a place as possible, and give them rein, 
freedom. Encourage them in their play. They are in 
their fun age. Many parents ruin the larger, completer, 
fuller development of their children by repressing them, 
by destroying their childhood, their play days, by trying 
to make them adults. 

Not long ago there was on exhibition in New York a 





young horse which could do the most marvelous 
things; and yet his trainer says that only four years ago 
he had a very bad. disposition. He was fractious, 
vicious, would kick and bite, and did all sorts of bad 
things. But four years of kindness have completely 
transformed the vicious yearling colt into one of the 
kindest and most affectionate animals in the world. 
Instead of displaying his former stubbornness he is 
obedient, tractable, and affectionate. He can readily 
count and reckon up figures, and he spells many words, 
and knows what they mean. In fact, he seems to 
be capable of learning almost anything, and his whole 
transformation has been due to kindness and love. 
His trainer says that in all the four years he has never 
touched him with a whip but once. He is very re- 
sponsive to kindness, but one can do nothing with him 
by whipping or scolding him. This is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the transforming power of love and kindness. 

hildren are little animals, sometimes selfish, often 
cruel, Their moral faculties are undeveloped and, of 
course, they will do mischievous things; but it is a fatal 
mistake to be always suppressing their animal spirits. 
They must give out their surplus energy in some way. 
Encourage them to romp. "Play with them. It will 
keep you young, and will link them to you with hooks 
of steel. Do not be afraid of losing your dignity. If 
you make home the happiest, most cheerful place on 
earth for your children, if you love them enough, there 
is little danger of their becoming bad. 

Thousands of parents drive their children away from 
home, and make them secretive and deceitful instead of 
open and transparent, by being so severe with them, 
scolding and criticising them, and crushing their 
childhood. 

A man ought to look back upon the home of his 
childhood as the Eden of his life, where love reigned, 
instead of as a place where long-faced severity ruled, 
and he was suppressed and his fun-loving spirits 
snuffed out. 

I know a mother who has brought up a large family of 
children, who has never punished or spoken a cross word 
to one of them in her life. When her first child was 
born people said she was too good-natured to bring up 
children, that she would spoil them, as she would not 
correct or discipline them, and would do nothing but love 
them. But this love has proved the great magnet which 
has held the a together in a marvelous way. Not 
one member of that large family of children has gone 
astray. They have all grown up to be manly and woman- 
ly, and love has been developed in their natures. Their 
own affection responded to the mother’s love and has 
become their strongest motive. To-day all her children 
look upon her as the a figure in the world. She 
has brought out the best in them. The worst did not 
need correcting or repressing, because the best overpow- 
ered it. The expulsive power of a stronger affection drove 
out of the nature, or discouraged the development of all 
vicious tendencies which, in the absence of a great love, 
might have become dominant. 

any a man has been kept from performing a dis- 
graceful criminal act by the thought that somebody 
loved him, believed in him, trusted him. 
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Good-by to Business Cares and Worries 


De Not look upon your vacation in a purely cold, 

commercial way, and think that you are just go- 
ing away to accumulate as much force as possible to 
coin into dollars later. Regard it as a great recuperator, 
restorer, and rejuvenator. Think of it as a great op- 
pone? to add to your knowledge, to your self-culture. 
Think of it as a great, joyous, happy occasion. 

Say to yourself, ‘‘ Now, good-by to care, to all busi- 
ness. | am going out into the country to see the great 
miracle play which is being wrought in the opening 
buds, in the ravishing flowers, in the gorgeous land- 
scape for the stage setting, which no human artist could 
ever paint. Iam going to unbend from this strain of 
the strenuous life and just enjoy a perpetual mental and 
soul feast in God’s paradise.” 

Throw off all restraint, unbend, relax, let go of 
everything which vexes and troubles you, open every 
avenue to your soul, and drink in the beauty and the 
joy, the mysteries and the great lessons in God’s beau- 
tiful nature kindergarten. Give yourself up completely, 
so that you will be receptive to the great reviving, re- 
freshing influence of nature, and be made over into a 
new man with a new, fresh, more optimistic outlook 
upon life. This is the way to gain health, joy, strength, 
and power. 

There are business men who go on their vacations in 
the severe, cold, calculating, planning way that they 
would make and carry out a programme for a great 
business undertaking. 

In fact, foreigners who meet Americans at our great 
resorts say that they look and act as though they were 
right in the midst of their active vocations. They can- 
not seem to discharge the expressions of seriousness and 
of great go comnscy from their faces. Their brows 
are knit. They are thinking, thinking, planning, plan- 
ning, just about the same as though they were in their 
offices, factories, or stores. 

Now, this is not the way to enter upon a vacation. 

There is everything in starting out with the deter- 
mination to get the most possible good out of a vaca- 
tion, and that good should be health and joyousness. 

[Concluded on page 550] 
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Hot Weather Sleeping 


is most difficult, but most necessary. The 
long days of wakefulness and work require 
absolute rest at night. Summer heat weakens 
and irritates the nerves of sensation, so that 
the slightest uncomfortable touch or pressure 
of the bed produces restlessness. The 


()siermoor Mattress 


is ideal in Summer. It is perfectly sanitary, 
refreshingly cool and absolutely comfort- 
able. It rests the muscles and soothes 
the nerves and gives the “balmy sleep” 
which is “tired nature’s sweet restorer.” 


Our 144-Page Book ‘‘The Test of Time”’ 
and Samples of Ticking Sent Free 


The book tells all about the Ostermoor, and 
explains why it fulfills these conditions. 
It contains facts of vital importance to any 
one who values health and long life, and 
the restful sleep that insures both. Your 
name and address on a postal will do. 

Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. 
If it fails to satisfy in any particular, 
we will refund your money immediately 
and without question. 


WE SELL BY MAIL, OR THROUGH 
2,500 OSTERMOOR DEALERS 

Exclusive Ostermoor Agencies everywhere—that is our aim; 
the highest grade merchant in every place. We were com- 
pelled to this move by the necessity of protecting the public 
against a deluge of worthless imitations. Ask us for the name 
of the Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—he will show you a 
mattress with the Ostermoor name and label. That alone 
stands for Mattress excellence 
the world over. Be sure to 











look for our name and trade MATTRESSES COST 
mark sewn on the end. Mat- = " ‘ 

tress shipped, express paid by Express Charges Prepaid 
us, same day check is received, | 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. $15.00 
if you order of us by mail. 4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
3 ft. 6in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 3 ft. wide, 20 ibs. 19.00 
134 Elizabeth Street, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. 8.35 

New York All 6 ft. 3 inches long. 

Janada: Alaska Feather & 

OCypete, of _ pam meek In two parts soc. extra. 











Trade Mark Reg. 
e 





U. 8. Pat. Offie 











Most soaps clog the 
skin pores by the fats 
and free alkali in their 
composition. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves the 
pores open and the skin 
soft and cool. 


Established in 1789. 


Pears’ 
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Rifle, Revolver and 
Pistol Cartridges 


in all calibers are as near per- 
fect as experience and brains 
coupled with modern and 
scientific methods of manu- 
facture can make them. Al- 
ways shoot Winchester make. 
of cartridges and insure 
against the annoyancescaused 
by unreliable ammunition. 


Winchester Rifles and ‘Winchester 
Cartridges are made for each other. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
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Bank by Mail 


with this bank, whose twelve years’ record 
of strong, conservative management and 
uninterrupted growth have won for it the 
confidence of seventy thousand depositors, 


4 Per Cent. Interest. 


Send today for our free booklet «« B,”® giv- 
particulars about our system of 
handling out-of-town accounts, 


The 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


ing Tull 


(Savings Bank) 

Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00. 
Resources, 30,000,000.0). 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Third Article. 


"Tere is no problem in 
housekeeping more 
vexing than the washing 
and ironing, and, on the 
‘other hand, there is no 
work that produces as much satisfaction, if well done. 
-There is-a keen-satisfaction and enjoyment in perfectly 
laundered clothes. The problem how to wash and how 
‘to iron is important not only to those who do such work 
for themselves, but also to those who must direct othcrs. 
Perhaps as good a way as any other is, at least theoret- 
ically, to do a washing, and after that to do an ironing. 
Common custom in this country suggests that we at 
least change body clothing on Sunday, and bed cloth- 
ing on Saturday, for Monday is the prevailing wash- 
day in the United States. All clothes should be gathered 
and ready for the washing early Monday morning. 
Considerable labor can be saved if each person in the 
family will have a laundry bag for their own use in 
their room, where all their soiled clothing can be kept. 
It is a very simple matter to go from room to room, 
and collect the laundry bags. In addition to the per- 
sonal laundry bags, a covered hamper will be found 
very useful in the cellar, or wherever else convenient, 
to store soiled towels and pillowcases, bed linen, and 
such things. A separate bag should be kept for soiled 
table linen and napkins, and should be hung high in a 
dry, clean place to protect the linen from mice, who 
have most keen scent and quickly discover the presence 
of crumbs in soiled clothes. If the soiled table linen is 
stored with the bed linen in the common hamper, mice 
will soon find their way and damage the contents. 


The Boiler and the Water 


Having gathered the clothes, the first work is to fill a 
boiler with clear soft water, and put it on a stove to 
heat, bringing it to a good, hot temperature. If the 
water is hard use borax or washing soda to soften it. 
Wash the tubs out with hot water and a little soap, 
rinse them so that all dust that may have accumulated 
during the week may be thoroughly eliminated. 

While the water is heating is the time to sort the 
clothes. After the laundry bags and the hamper are 
emptied onto a good receptacle (a sheet on the floor 
makes a very good place to empty them), sort the table 
linen, fine waists, aprons, fine petticoats, and the finer 
starched clothes into one pile, these to be washed first 
and to fill the first boiler. The bedding, handkerchiefs, 
towels, both hand towels and bath towels, the wash 
clothes, and the coarse underwear go into the next pile. 
In the final pile go the colored clothes, hosiery, and 
odds and ends that come in all family washing. 

When purchasing a boiler try to secure one that will 
not require any care in polishing and, on the other 
hand, that will not rust. The enameled wash boiler, 
made of strong steel and enameled white inside and a 
good suitable color on the outside, is the ideal one. It 
will be found most convenient to have the boiler fitted 
with a faucet, for it will save much lifting and possibly 
scalding, for there is nothing so cumbersome and 
difficult to lift as a boilerful of very hot w ~ 
boiler of this sort is a most useful utensil in any tamily 
and with care should last for years. 

Just as soon as the water is heated sufficiently to put 
in the tubs, the boiler should be filled again, in order 
that it may be ready when the clothes are ready to be 
boiled. here the washing is done by hand a good 
washboard is necessary—one with a back sufficiently 
high, so that the water will not slop over and keep the 
laundressconstantlywet. ° 
But, in most families, the 
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anitary Home 


A Plea for Better Laundries 
By CLAUDIA QUIGLEY MURPHY 


the machine. Turning 
the clothes one way nec- 
essarily gives a certain 
momentum which is 
added thereto by the 
water. When you suddenly stop and reverse the goods 
in the opposite direction, the prongs, if vay i happen to 
be in contact with a delicate waist or a fine piece of 
linen, will naturally put a great strain on the piece. 

Some washing machines are made to hold the clothes 
in a stationary position and agitate the water with an- 
other action, by squeezing the goods on every half turn 
of the tub, on the principle of a clothes pounder. These 
machines are very popular and are quite easy to operate, 
but the best principle of washing machines is the — 
der, and that is what is commonly used in the large 
laundries, but which now can be secured at a moderate 
price for use in the home. 

This consists of an inner cylinder, in which the clothes 
are placed. The outer shell contains the water. The 
washing is done by means of the agitation of the re- 
volving cylinder. This method has the least tendency 
to wear the clothes and has the greatest possible effi- 
ciency in cleansing them evenly, for every part of the 
clothes is affected in like manner. 

The rotary machines and other forms have a tendency 
to wash them on the outside where the agitation or 
motion is greatest, and toward the center where the 
agitation is not so great the dirt will not, of course, be 
so readily removed. 

But all kinds of washing machines, whether rotary, 
squeezing, or cylinder, are far better than the laborious, 
back-breaking rubbing up and down over a corrugated 
board, which is a relic of barbarism. As a matter of 
fact, there is not a poor washing machine on the market 
to-day. Any kind can be selected and excellent work 
produced with it. 

The routine of washing clothes is very similar to the 
routine of sorting them, the first tub containing the 
table linen, fine waists, etc., first, then additional fresh 
water and the bedding, handkerchiefs, towels, etc., 
then clean water for the colored clothes, hosiery, etc. 

After the clothes are washed put them into the boiler, 
where the water should be a little over lukewarm, let 
them just come to a boil, and put in the water a small 
solution of good laundry soap or washing powder. 

After the clothes have come to a boil lift them out 
with a good strong clothes stick into a tub, pour cold 
water over them and give them another slight rub, looking 
them over carefully to see that there are no spots or dirt 
or stains left in them. Wring them out of this water 
into cold water and rinse all soap thoroughly out of 
them, then they are ready to be rung into the blue 
water, shaken out, and hung on the lines. 

In regard to the final wringing: if the table linen 
is wrung by hand, it will be much easier to iron, as the 
wringer leaves marks on the fine linen threads of the 
table linen and makes creases which are hard to iron out. 


The Wringer 


The next item of equipment for the laundry is the 
wringer. There are a great number of these on the 
market made by reputable concerns, of all grades and 
prices. A good wringer is worth from $5 to $7. The 
main cost in a wringer are the rubber rollers, the cheaper 
machines have rollers made of a composition and there- 
fore will not squeeze the water out of the clothes as 
well as a good wringer with solid rubber ones, and will 
not last as long. A wringer that can be bought for 

$1.50 to $2 is expensive, 
for it will not last long 





actual washing of the 
clothes is done with a 
machine. 


enough to justify its 
purchase. 
Unless the starch is a 
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Washing Machines 
The family washing 
machines that are most 
commonly used are the 
rotary or those that turn 
the y nde in the tub by 
means of prongs. The 
clothes are turned this 
way, then that, and then 
the machine is reversed. 
There is one disad- 
vantage of this meth- 
od; it stands to rea- 
son that there must be 
great wear and a ten- 
dency to tear the fine 
sheer goods, because of 
the constant reversing of 





For Better Housekeeping 


I extend a cordial invitation to every reader of 
Success MaGazine to send to this department inquiries 
on any matter pertaining to housekeeping, with the 
exception of matters relating to food and its preparation. 

Careful consideration will be given to each inquiry, and 
the letter and answer will be published in due time, if of 
interest to other readers; but a// letters will receive a 


prompt reply personally, if a stamp and a self-addressed 


envelope are inclosed. 

Where information is desired concerning sanitary 
conditions of a house, its walls, floors, or woodwork, it 
would be better to send a plan of the house, however 
roughly drawn. Suggestions will be made for better 
materials and better appliances. There will be no 
charge for any advice given in this department, either 
direct or through Success MaGazine. 

Address ‘all inquiries : 

CLAUDIA QUIGLEY MURPHY, 

Editorial Dept., Success MaGazine, New York City. 








success the washing is a 
failure and the test of a 
successful laundress is 
her preparation of starch. 
Mix common lump starch 
with a small quantity of 
cold water to a creamy 
consistency, add a little 
more cold water, and 
then the desired amount 
of absolutely boiling 
water, stirring constant- 
ly. Put the starch over 
the fire and boil it for 
several minutes, to insure 
complete cooking, and 
stir it all the time it is 
cooking. Cool or dilute 
for use. If oil, borax, 
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or wax is used, it should be cooked with the starch, but 
bluing is added later. The proportions for cooked starch 
are one measurement of starch to eight of boiling water, 
for thick starch; and one measurement of starch to six- 
teen of boiling water, for thin starch. 


Cooked Starch 


Uncooked or partly cooked starch will stick and’ 


make trouble for the ironer.. The amount of starch 
needed is regulated by the number of clothes to be 
starched. Starchcan be made thinner by adding water, 
and it always grows thinner with use. Starched clothes 
must never be stiff enough to rattle. 

After the starch is made and while it is hot, rub the 
starch thoroughly into the garments you desire to 
starch. If the whole garment is to be starched, 
immerse it all, squeeze it and rub it so that the starch 
is thoroughly incorporated into the fabric, then rub it 
again, for unless the starch is evenly distributed 
throughout the texture the garment will not iron evenly. 

There are various methods of drying clothes, but the 
ideal method is out in the air, on a soft velvety and 
grassy lawn in the bright sunshine. 


On the Lines 


A clothesline should never be put in a yard until the 
clothes are ready for hanging, and as soon as the clothes 
are dry it should be taken in, wrapped in a clean cloth, 
and put carefully away. The clothes dryer, where this 
is used, should be folded up and put in the laundry 
and kept thoroughly clean. 

Orderly arrangement of clothes on a line isimportant. 
Hang sheets together, towels together, plain white 
clothes in the sun, and colored clothes in the shade. 

Have the clothespins perfectly clean, keep them in a 
bag so they will not get dusty, give the laundress an 
apron with big pockets in it so she can carry a supply 
of clothespins around with her, and, both in putting 
the clothes on the line and in taking them off, f~ will 
have.a receptacle for them. 

It. will be found much more satisfactory to fold the 
clothes —_ as they are taken from the line, shaking 
out the wrinkles and putting the corners of the sheets 
together, and to put them in the clothes press, than to 
throw them in in a disorderly, unshapen mass. 


Ready for Ironing 


As clothes are very much easier to iron when damp, 
and also when they have been sprinkled over night, it 
will be found a good plan, as soon as they are taken 
down, to sprinkle them carefully and evenly with clear, 
cold water, and to roll them tightly in a roll. 

There are ironing machines, mangles, and flatirons. 
Cold mangles are practical ironing machines which simply 
flatten out clothes, and smooth them by pressure, but 
not by heat. 

1 am sufficiently old-fashioned. to believe that heating 
is necessary for proper ironing and proper smoothing of 
flat clothes, and this belief is also shared by the best 
laundries in this country. 

Unfortunately the demand for the home ironing ma- 
chine has not been sufficient to induce manufacturers 
until recently to — a moderate price ironing machine 
on the market. There are such available now, and they 
will certainly prove a most useful addition to the 
laundry in any family. There has been too much 
slavery to ironing in the past, and when a machine can 
be found that will iron all the flat clothes perfectly, it 
surely should be added to the equipment of the family 
laundry. Such a machine, in union with the electric 
flatiron, makes an ideal equipment for the home 
laundry. The ideal method of ironing starched clothes 
is made possible by the electric heated flatiron. This 
iron is always hot, always at correct temperature, does 
not stick, rarely becomes soiled, and then only through 
carelessness by running it into sticky starch, and it 
overcomes the necessity of the incessant walking from 
the iron table or ironing board to the stove and back 
again, in search of freshly heated irons. ‘The ironing 
can be done with an electric heated flatiron in a fraction 
of the time require: * v a stove heated flatiron. 


Helps for the Laundress 


But the greatest help to the laundress in these days 
of shirt-waists and fine dainty wash dresses is the little 
egg-shaped puff iron for tops of sleeves, fine tucks, 
hand embroidery, and difficult places that require 
ironing. It is attached to a rod and the cloth is passed 
over it, instead of passing the iron over the cloth. 
It may be heated either by gas, coal, or electricity. 

In many homes it is impossible to secure electricity, 
and, when wood, coal, or gas must be used, the next 
best thing to iron with is the asbestos flatiron. 

However, the old-fashioned flatiron that is heated 
on. a range is still the most common implement in 
~—— ironing, and it has never been surpassed in 
the excellence of the work produced. 

In order to have a flatiron in perfect condition it must 
be scrubbed regularly and kept thoroughly dry when 
not in use. Neither must it be used for cracking nuts 
or hammering nails. 

After the clothes are ironed they should be spread on 
a good drying frame, so as to allow the air-to circulate 
freely through them, and to thoroughly dry them out. 
Damp, half-aired clothes are frequently the cause of 
much discomfort and of many of the colds that exist 
among the members of the family. 


Here are some selections from 
our new 8-inch Record Catalogue: 
Ask your dealer to play them to you; or send to- 


us for complete Record Catalogue and children’s book 
illustrated in colors 


Stars and StripesForever March (306) Sousa’s Band 
Soldiers’ March (4915) Pryor’s Band 
Two inspiring marches by the two most famous bands in America 
Cakewalk in the Sky (5031) Victor Orchestra 
A famous two step and cake walk, which makes 
one of the liveliest records imaginatle 
Pretzel Pete March (5056) Vess L. Ossman 
A lively banjo solo by the finest 
Bicde in America 

When the Mocking Birds are Singing 
inthe Wildwood (4665) Harry Macdonough 
A melodious ballad very much in vogue 
Ha the Toeerh time 
My Old Kentuck: ome (1997 
. Hoery Macdonough and Haydn Quartet 
One of Foster's immortal home songs, which are 
among the most populer of all Vic:or records 
Dixie (4100) Harlan and Stanley 
A spirited duet arrangement of this beloved air— 


with fife and drum effects 
Rock of Ages 717) Trinity Choir 
Where is ity Boy Tonight ‘131,) Haydn Quartet 
Two beautiful hymns chosen from the Victor's 
extensive list of sacred recor: 
Waiting at the Church (4714) Ada Jones 
Almost everybody in England and America is whistling 
this catchy —— Miss jones sings this 
popular song very amusingly 
Turkey in the Straw (4515) Billy Golden 
A side-splitting negro specialty by a famous 
minstrel comedian 
Uncle Josh’s Trip to Coney Island (664) Cal Stewart 
A rural monologue amusingly rendered 
by a clever entertainer 


Victor Talkiny Machine Co CamdenNJ USA 


FILL OUT—CUT OFF—MAIL TODAY. 
Victor Talking Machine Co, Camden,N.J. 
Please send me catalogue of 
8-inch Records. Also book, 
“The Victor for Every Day in 
the Week’’. 
Name. 
Street 
Town 
State .-...--...--------- 
8 














On the same day throughout all America—the 28th of each month—the new Victor records for the following 


month are on sale by dealers. 
























—— Gee oan 
Any HONEST DEALER will tell you that H & R 
a are ms as ie labor, haber De | 
nial, over 35 years of experience in earms 
making can produce ; but some may argue that some other 
brand is more to his liking on account of an extra profit. 
H & R Revolvers have a reputation; they are accurate shooters, 
“\) perfect in belenii beautiful in appearance and finish. They will 
meet every condition and fulfil every purpose for which a reliable J 


revolver is 










’ Hammerless revolver, made 
in 32 and 38 calibers, five shot, 
° Yor wit independent cylinder stop and automatic sector. Weight of 32 caliber, 13 
f ounces; or 
or 





38 caliber, 17 ounces, Finished in blue. A particularly fine revolver 
use, as it is not liable to catch when drawing from the pocket. 32 caliber made with 3, 4, 5, 
and 6-inch barrels; 38 caliber with 314, 4, 5, and 5-inch barrels. Price, with 3 or 34 -inch barrels, 
nickel finish, $7.00, prepaid. Sold by all first-class dealers. recromgtemnnpgaw glib or ese oo 
from us direct. Look for our name on barrel target trade-mark on 


REVOLVERS tu £ Ritaton 


Arms Co, 


427 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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MENNENS 
MAKES all the 
DIFFERENCE 


3. 
MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


makes all the difference 


bringing relief to the hot, suffering skin, 
deodorizing perspiration, and prevent- 
ing the tortures of prickly heat, sun- 
burn and chafing. After the bath or 
shave it removes all feeling of "stickiness" 
and imparts to the skin a velvety comfort 
most refreshing. 


Put up in non-refillable 
boxes,—“‘the box that lox”’ 
—for your protection. If Men- 
nen’s face is on the cover it's 
genuine and a guarantee of 
purity. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


Sample Free 


Sent Free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one 
set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, 
enough for six tables. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
30 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet 
Powder. It has the scent of fresh cut ParmaViolets 








.somewhere in the vicinity 
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ports and Recreation 


Conducted by HARRY PALMER 


‘T#8 uncertainty as to whether or not the Vanderbilt 
Cup Race will be held this fall is causing a degree 
of anxious inquiry and discussion that proves the wide- 
spread interest in which this classic racing event is held. 
It is, of course, a generally accepted fact that the 
private Long Island course cannot now be completed to 
admit of the race being held this year. The question 
most frequently asked, however, is ‘* Why not hold it 
over the public highway, as heretofore?” Those 
familiar with Mr. Vanderbilt’s views have little hope 
that anything of the kind will be done. He was greatly 
impressed at the last race with the possibilities for 
serious accident, or, indeed, loss of life, through the 
reckless and foolhardy practice of spectators in crowd- 
ing upon the course whenever a competing car ap- 
roached. While the race was in progress he was in 
is car, speeding from one dangerous point to another 
begging the crowd to keep back out of danger. Per- 
haps no other man in attendance at the race was under 
greater nervous strain. When he learned of the fatality 
at Krug’s Corner, in which 
Mr. Shepherd was con- 
cerned, he is said to have 
declared that never again 
would he consent to the 
race being held over a public 
highway. In this sentiment 
he has the hearty support 
of his associates in the man- 
agement. 

It is rumored that in the 
event of a final decision not 
to hold the race in the East 
this year, Chicago automo- 
bilists. will make a formal 
proposal to the cup com- 
mission to conduct the race 


of the western metropolis, 
with assurances that the 
safety of both contestants 
and spectators will be amply 
provided for. No question 
seems to be entertained by 
the Chicagoans that an 
acceptable course could be 
arranged for with the full 
codperation of the highway 
authorities. They hold that 
the occurrence of the race in 
Chicago would be an ex- 
cellent thing for both the 
sport and the industry 
throughout the Middle 
West, and a treat to tens of 
thousands of people in that 
section. 


The Next Glidden Tour 


The third annual Glidden — 
Tour is in progress, with an 


in cars of American build, was the recent ‘‘ sealed 
bonnet” contest held under the auspices of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, over selected routes in the 
vicinity of New York City. The bonnet, or hood, of 
each car was securely fastened and sealed under the 
supervision of a contest committee before the car was 
pronounced eligible to start. This rendered any repairs 
to the engines impossible from the time the car started 
until it had finished the competition or until it had 
withdrawn. The contest consisted of a series of runs, 
one run each day for four consecutive days. Of the 47 
cars that started but six failed to finish, the 41 remain- 
ing cars complying with all of the conditions imposed. 
As a test of comparative merit the competition was a 
failure, but it was a: success in demonstrating the 
mechanical perfection of many leading. makes of 
American cars. Of th. four Locomobiles entered, all 
finished with perfect scores; of the Berliet, White, 
Lozier, American Mors, Matheson, Pope, Knox, and 
Maxwell there were two entries each, and these came 





President Roosevelt at the fiftieth anniversay of the Lansing, Michigan, Agricultural 
College. R. E. Olds is driving the President to the college grounds 





entry list large enough to 
make it impressive and 
interesting. The route this year, some 1,500 miles in 
length, is longer by nearly 500 miles than that covered 
in 1906, starting at Cleveland and ending at New York, 
via Toledo, South Bend, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Pittsburg, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 
The roads vary as to condition, with some stretches 
over the mountains of Pennsylvania that will no doubt 
rove a Waterloo for more than one car in the contest. 
/hatever the difficulties, however, the journey will 
surely be a memorable one for the great majority of 
those who participate. No man who has not a Glidden 
Tour experience to his credit can fully appreciate how 
delightful it is. There may be dust and heat and dis- 
comfort at times, and one is sure to have occasion for 
remorse when a tire collapses, or a spring snaps, and a 
lay-up for repairs on the roadside follows; but the ex- 
perienced motorist has long since learned to accept 
such happenings philosophically. 


A Remarkable Showing 


Perhaps the most remarkable contest of any yet 
designed to demonstrate the degree of mechanical per- 
fection attained in motor-car construction—particularly 


through with clean records, as did the three Corbin 
cars. Of the three Stoddard-Daytons to compete, two 
finished without a flinch, and the Thomas, Pierce, 
Royal Tourist, Studebaker, Rolls Royce, Elmore, 
Tourist, Aerocar, Continental, Oldsmobile, Haynes, 
Deere-Clarke, and Jackson, as-solitary representatives of 
their respective makes, each came through with flying 
colors. As a result the Automobile Club will be called 
upon for forty-one silver cups—a much larger number 
than it had anticipated awarding. 


The President in Michigan 


President Roosevelt’s visit to Lansing, Michigan, in 
honor of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, was marked by an automobile 
tide through the ve | to the college grounds. An old 
admirer of the Chief Executive, knowing the latter’s 
marked preference for horses despite the blandishments 
of the ‘‘horseless carriage,” remarked, as the car passed 
him, ‘‘ Well, | swan! I never thought Teddy would 
ride in one o’ them things, but this time I’ve caught 
him with the goods on him.” The accompanying 
photograph is one of the few in which Mr. Roosevelt 
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MEAT OR CEREALS 
A Question of Interest to All Careful Persons. 


Arguments on food are interesting. Many persons 
adopt a vegetarian diet on the ground that they do not 
like to feel that life has been taken to feed them, nor 
do they fancy the thought of eating dead meat. 

On the other hand, too great consumption of partly 
cooked, starchy oats and wheat or white bread, pastry, 
etc., produces serious bowel. troubles, because the 
bowel —_ organs, (where starch is digested), are 
overtaxed and the food ferments, producing gas, and 
microbes generate in the decayed food, frequently 
bringing on peritonitis and appendicitis. 

Starchy food is absolutely essential to the human 
body. Its best form is shown in the food ‘‘Grape- 
Nuts,” where the starch is changed into a form of sugar 
during the process of its manufacture. In this way, the 
required food is presented to the system in a pre- 
digested form and is immediately made into blood and 
tissue, without taxing the digestive organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment is obtained; the 
person using Grape-Nuts gains quickly in physical and 
mental strength. Why in mental? Because the food 
contains delicate particles of Phosphate of Potash ob- 
tained from the grains, and this unites with the albu- 
men of all food and the combination is what nature 
uses to rebuild worn out cells in the brain. This is a 
scientific fact that can be easily proven by ten days’ use 
of Grape-Nuts. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” Read, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Handsome, costly equip- 
> ment of samples and all 
UU U necessaries ENTIRELY 


FREE to bright, indus- 
trious men who want to 

become associated as salesmen 

with Chicago’s best known 

Custom Tailoring house, or 

who are ambitious to be set up 
independently in a profitable, permanent 
tailoring store of their own. The repu- 
tation of this house makes your success 
absolutely certain. We prepay ex- 
press on all our shipments. Only a 
limited number of industrious, clever 
men wanted and those quickest to reply 
will be given the preference. Our plan 
absolutely guarantees and assures 
you of an immediate, liberal income, 
bound to grow and increase with every 
succeeding season. Write and tell us all 
ay about yourself. Don’t wait,address today 


CHICAGO TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION 


246-256 Market Street, Dept. 22, CHICAGO 























GAVES FOOD, FUEL AND LABOR 
To the = of Over 100% on the 


cos' cam y. 
‘ombination Steam 
O-HI-O Cooker—Baker 
Does‘all this—only costs $2.00 and 
up. We absolutely guarantee the 
“mm O-HI-O Cooker to cook entire meal 
im OVer One burner: 
Save 50% of fuel bills 
Save 25% of meat bills 
Save 50% of doctors’ bills 
Save 50% of labor 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalog Free. 
$1.00 Cook Book for 4c. postage. 
WE WAKT GOOD AGENTS, $80 and $40 
weekly and expenses. 
ua 1905 Agents’ Sales 50,000 Cookers. 
O-HI-O COOKER GO. 
824 Jefferson Ave.. TOLEDO Ohio 


We Want Salesmen 


THE TOLEDO Computing Scale Co., Toledo, O., a large and pro- 
gressive company, 4 ig the highest type computing scales, the 
sale of which has met with phenomenal success, is exten 

38 and wants several h- e salesmen; applicants must 
be between the ages of 26 and 42, have good ability, fair education. 
successful selling experience, and be now er . Fidelity Bond 
required. If you do not care to consider the proposition yourself 
and have a friend who is a first-class Se salesman, who desires 
to better his condition, please give us his name and address, or have 
yr? communicate with us. Your kindness will be highly appreciated. 
address 


SALES DEPARTMENT, 
TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


TURN STORIES INTO MONEY 
NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUCCESS IN WRITING 


We sell stories and book MSS. on commis- 
sion; we criticise and revise them, and tell you 
where to sell them. Stor -Writing and 
Journalism taught by mail. Our free book- 
let ‘*‘Writing for Profit,” tells how. 


Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Supplies and 
Musical Instruments of all kinds. Write us what 
are interested in and we will send you a bi 
page catalog free. It gives Band Music an 
Instructions for Amateur Bands. rnets from 
$8.50 upward. Easy payments. Write today. 


27 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


LYON & HEAL World’s Largest Music House 
Trademarks registered. Book for 
Inventors mailed free, BEELER 
Pp ATEN TS & ROBB, Patent Lawyers, 77-79 


Baltic Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(When writing advertisers, please mention Success Magazine] 



































has been pictured as an occupant of an automobile. 
With him is the president of the State College and 
Secretary Loeb, with R. E. Olds, one of the pioneer 
American manufacturers of motor cars, at the wheel. 


America’s 200,000 Trap Shooters 


In no other country has the sport of trap shooting 
attained the degree of popularity that it enjoys to-day 
in the United States. It 1s practiced to some extent in 
England and the annual winter tournament at Monte 
Carlo, in which the titled trap shots of Europe partici- 
Hie of course enjoys a world-wide reputation as a 
eading fixture in competitions with the shotgun. The 
Monte Carlo Tournament, however, is what is known 
among sportsmen as a “‘live bird” event—that is, the 
shooting is at pigeons, released from ground traps on 
signal, and the birds, as they soar swiftly in the air and 
take rapid flight in —_ directions, tax the skill of 
the marksmen to a point that makes a perfect score in 
a twenty-five or fifty bird contest an accomplishment 
rarely achieved. In the United States, however, public 
sentiment has prohibited by law the shooting of pigeons 
from traps, and, while it is still permissible in a few 
States, it is practiced to but little extent. 

As a substitute for the pigeon, the artificial or ‘‘ Blue 
Rock” target has come into vogue, and the saucer- 
shaped projectiles, formed of pitch tar and thrown 
from spring traps at about the flight that a covey of 
quail would take when flushed, test the skill of the 
shooter to almost as great a degree. 

It is estimated that there are, in the United States 
and Canada, approximately 200,000 trap shooters, and 
this number is being increased rapidly from year to year. 
The majority of these are members of organized gun 
clubs which own or lease their shooting grounds, and 
which hold club shoots regularly from March to Decem- 
ber of each year. As each of these shooters owns one 
or more shotgun, and fires from 300 to 2,500 shots a 
season, each shot being fired at a target thrown from a 
trap, it can readily be understood that they are no 
mean factors on the prosperity of the gun and ammu- 
nition trade of the country. A single manufacturer of 
targets last year furnished 21,000,000 targets to the gun 
clubs and sportsmen’s supply dealers. 

Like other branches of sport, trap shooting has its 
premier event which occurs annually at some city 
designated by the Interstate Association, the governing 
body in trap-shooting affairs. This event, the Grand 
American Handicap, is a 100-target event and attracts 
trap shooters from many States. The Handicap this 
year was held in June, on the grounds of the Chicago 
Gun Club at Chicago, and commanded the largest 
entry ever recorded at a trap-shooting event, nearly 500 
shooters participating. As the main event on Thursday 
was preceded by three days of preliminary events, and 
was followed by a ‘‘ Consolation” event on Friday, it 
required nearly 250,000 targets, with a corresponding 
consumption of shells, to meet the requirements of the 
tournament. 

ne 


* 
Out O*-door Stories Wanted 


Success Macazine would like to receive from its 

readers just as many short stories, recounting their 
personal experiences and observations in the field of 
sport, as they may care to forward to the editor of 
this department. - All that are acceptable, will be 
published and- paid for. Automobiling, motor-boat 
pale pee yachting, cycling, camping, hunting, fishing, 
and golf, tennis, athletics, and kindred outdoor sports 
are essentially rich in incident, and offer almost unlimited 
material for just such stories as we desire. Contribu- 
tions need not necessarily be confined to occurrences. 
Timely comment or practical suggestions of value to 
others engaged in the sport referred to will be equally 
acceptable. Good b pege oe made by amateurs in 
any recognized field of sport are also desired. Manu- 
scripts submitted should not exceed 400 words to each 
story, andshould be addressed: Editor, Sports and Recre- 
ation, Success MaGazine, Washington Square, NewYork. 


* * 
A Correction 

J the June issue of Success Macazine, Frank Fayant, 

in his article, ‘‘The Wireless Telegraph Bubble,” 
spoke of the ‘‘ Western Electrician” as ‘‘the journal of 
the Western Electric Company.” W. A. Kreidler, the 
president of the ‘‘ Western Electrician,” writes us to 
deny this statement. An inadvertent injustice having 
been done him and his paper, we take pleasure in re- 
tracting the statement. 


It Drove Him Out 


Deminc, N. M., June 28, 1907. 
Editor, Success MAGazing, 

Dear Sir:—The June Number, with Mr. Fayant’s arti- 
cle, ‘‘ The Wireless Telegraph Bubble,” reached Deming 
most opportunely. 

The gentleman whose card is inclosed had been in 
town for several days in behalf of his company. He 
had sowed a good deal of seed, and, confident of a 

ood crop, left for Silver City to plant another crop. 
n the meanwhile, Success Macazine arrived. The 
copies were eagerly read. The gentleman returned, 
but the harvest could not have been up to expectations, 
for he did not tarry long. The mention of Success 
Macazine was enough to cause him to shut off the hot 
air, fold up his books and pamphlets, and, like the 
Arabs, silently steal away. H. D. G. 
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Peaceful, refreshing sleep is one of 
4 the essentials to perfect health. 
Ya out it the System is soon run down and 
f4 the nerves shattered. Yet many a 
woman, after a day oftrials in the house- 
hold, school or office, is robbed of this» 
much needed rest while-many a man, 
retiring to sleep, finds himsel grindin 
over and over the business ofthe day, an 
slumber, although 
for, becomes an impossibility. 
what is termed insomnia--business cares, 
fatigue or excitement keep the 
whirl, but no matter what 
relief can be found in 


The Pest Tonic. 
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Pabst Extract ; 
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Containing the bracing, toning, soothing prop- 


erties of the choicest hops blended ina 


whole- 
some manner with the vital, tissue building 


and digestive elements of pure, rich barley 





malt, it not only quiets the nerves, produci 


g 
sweet, refreshing sleep, but furnishes nourish- 


ment in predigested form that rebuilds the de- 
bilitated Ss and carries in it muscle is: 


sue and making constituents. 
aceful rest thus assured, th 


system nour- 


e 
shed and the appetite stimulated, causing a 


desire for and making possible the digest 


of heavier foods, a condition of perfect health 


is rapidly assured. 


te Best Tonic 
being a rich, nourishin 
that 
as soon as taken into the stoma 
relief and cure to the nervous, strengthens 
the convalescent, builds up the anaemic 
and overworked, restores lacking energy 
and is a boon to nursing mothers. 
At all Druggists. Insist upon the Original ~ 
Guaranteed “iz the Selienel © io Food Law 


+ Free Picture and Book 
‘ book : 





predigested f 
s ready for assimilation by the blood . 
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and ““Bab§'s First Adven- 





















when you want perfect paints 
for every purpose. 

“Acme Quality” nts, 
enamels, stains, varnishes— 
everything that goes on with 
a brush—save uncertainty, 
trouble and expense. 

Send for the new painting 
guide, the authority on ” The 
Selection and Use of Paints and‘ 
Fi sok. ” A plete, prac- 
tical book—not only telling 
how, but specifying the right 
article for each kind of work. 
Valuable to everyone. Free 
on request. 





Dept. L 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
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“How to Invest Money” 


The ability to discriminate between 
conservative securities and doubt- 
ful, speculative ventures is the 
key to the problem of investment. 





The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has prepared a booklet giving a com- 
prehensive view of the various classes of 
investments, pointing out by comparison the 
advantages and disadvantages of each class. 

It provides information that should enable 
the individual investor to decide for himself 
what is best adapted to his needs. 

Railroad Bonds, Real Estate Mortgages, 
Street Railroad Bonds and other investments 
are treated in a concise way under separate 
headings. 


A Valuable Guide to All Investors. 
Send for Booklet “Y.” 


Guaranty Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


Equipment Notes 


OF LEADING 


Railway System 
To YIELD SPER CENT. 


Mature 1915. Interest semi-annually. Coupon 
form, $1,000 each. Secured by pledge due equi 
ment, cash cost of which ex by large margin 
total note issue. Security becomes constantly stro: 
each year through payment of 10% of debt. Iss 
Railway has never defaulted on its bonds. It 
has paid dividends uninterruptedly for 45 years, ex- 
ceeding $92,000,000 cash—an average rate of 
634 %. In our judgment these secured equipment 
notes are unquestionably safe and, therefore, an 
attractive investment for personal or trust funds. 
Circular letter G-5 with details on request. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





152 Monroe Street 413 Montgomery Street 








' Short Term Notes 


We shall be glad to furnish 
to interested persons copies 
of our 10-page circular 
describing practically all 
of the Short Term Notes 
now upon the market. 
We have special facilities for giving 
prompt and careful attention to 
orders entrusted to us for the pur- 


chase of these or other investment 
securities. 


Simply write for Circular No. 73. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts.,-New York. 








e Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 








Hints to Investors 


"Tue correspondence 
which this de- 
partment is receiving 
indicates, conclusive- 
ly, that our readers 
are realizing, more 
and more, the very 
great distinction be- 
tween speculative 
and investment se- , 
curities. This is especially gratifying to us, for the reason 
that we inaugurated this department in the firm belief that 
the result would be along these lines, and that the articles 
would therefore have their greatest value in the average 
home. Otherwise, this department could never have 
had its place in Success MAGazinE. 

In view of the work which has gone before, we feel 
this to be an opportune time to bring to the notice of 
our readers some specific form of investment. As a 
matter of fact, the letters we are receiving lead us to 
believe that such an article will be of very great interest 
to a large percentage of our readers. At the same time, 
it is due both our readers and ourselves that we empha- 
size that, in articles of this character, we place before 
them simply the facts, in a wholesome and under- 
standable manner, and each individual must decide for 
himself with respect to the investments best suited for 
his particular requirements. In other words, we feel it 
to be the function of a magazine, in connection with a 
subject such as this, simply to use every means at its 
command to furnish to its readers accurate and reliable 
advices, as the basis upon which they may for them- 
selves arrive at satisfactory and intelligent conclusions. 


Short-Term Notes 


We learn from authoritative sources that conserva- 
tive institutions and individuals, both in this country 
and in Europe, are large buyers of short-term notes. 
This form of investment represents a temporary method 
of corporate financing, as is implied by its title. Its 
existence is due chiefly to the urgent demands for 
money, resulting largely from the great prosperity in 
the general business world. At such times it is essen- 
tial that a large amount of working capital, or ready 
cash, be available for the manufacture, distribution, and 
transportation of all kinds and degrees of commodities. 
This does not apply only to the needs of large corpora- 
tions, but also to firms and individual business men. It 
is a time when a dollar is worth a high rate of interest, 
and institutions with surplus funds, as well as indi- 
viduals, are afforded very unusual and attractive in- 
vestment opportunities. It will be found that banks, 
or trust companies, located in almost any of the cities 
in which many of our readers reside, have invested some 
part of their surplus money in short-term notes. In- 
surance companies are also buyers of this form of 
investment. 

It is readily understood that, when money rates are 
high, corporations, as well as firms and individual 
business men, are averse, to borrowing large sums of 
money for long periods. The wise method is to borrow 
for only a short time such money as seems really neces- 
sary for immediate business needs. Business men 
adopt this policy at such times in order to be ina 
position to benefit by the cheaper rates for money when 
they become available. From this it will be seen that 
successful business men must be just as careful to dis- 
play good judgment in borrowing money as in deter- 
mining the amount of surplus stock they ‘may be 
willing to carry, the extent of the line of credit to be 

iven customers, or any other matter having a direct 
earing upon profits. 


From a Corporation's View-point 


Corporations are simply a number of business men 
acting as a unit, with officers and directors responsible 
to security holders for the conduct of any-specific line 
of business. The capital with which corporations 
carry on their business is derived from the sale of their 
bonds and stocks. Under the high rates for-money 
now in vogue, corporations find it quite impossible to 
sell even high grade long-term bonds, excepting at 
tidiculously low prices, so that directors authorize the 
sale of temporary loans, known as ‘‘ short-term notes.” 
The result is expected to be that these notes will be 
replaced: at maturity by the sale of long-term bonds, 
at considerably higher prices than those now ruling for 
such investments. In other words, while directors are 


willing to issue securities to yield, say, six per cent. for 
from two to five years,:they tegard it as poor judgment 
to burden their corporations with this high rate of 
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interest through the 
sale of long-term 
bonds, running from, 
say, twenty-five to 
fifty years. 

It is important to 
emphasize that for 
this very reason some 
of the best judges of 
investments contend 
that now is the time for investors to purchase long-term 
bonds, which are selling at comparatively low prices. 
The argument is, that when many of these short-term 
note issues mature, or are paid off, the holders will 
have to re-invest their money at the higher prices at 
which bonds are then expected to sell. In other 
words, during periods of reaction in general business 
there is usually a plentiful supply of money, for the 
reason that less money is required in business circles, 
and capital is loath to venture upon new enterprises. 
At the same time, surplus money must be made to 
earn interest, or income, for its owners. No person 
can afford, or would deem it other than most unwise, 
to permit money to remain idle. A large portion would 
doubtless be absorbed through the purchase of invest- 
ment securities, resulting in a heavy demand and high 
prices. Under such conditions, the directors of corpo- 
rations would sell long-term bonds, and the issuance of 
short-term notes would probably be reduced to a 
minimum. ve 

However, the fact remains that at this writing a 
large percentage of well-informed investors are placing 
their money in short-term notes, although in many in- 
stances the money is divided; a portion being invested 
in short-term notes and the balance in long-term bonds. 
This policy is doubtless to be commended, and we 
bring it to the notice of our readers as one of the 
timely suggestions which they should have upon the 
subject of investments. 


How the Notes Are Issued 


Short-term notes are usually issued in coupon form, 
$1,000 each. In most cases the notes may be registered 
as to principal in the names of the owners, in the same 
manner as bonds. (These terms, and others with 
which our readers should be familiar, were explained, 
in detail, in our June Number, pages 422 and 423.) 
Unlike bonds, however, short-term notes are not usu- 
ally secured by a mortgage upon property. On the 
other hand, they are sometimes secured by pledge of 
collateral; that is, there is deposited with a trustee 
(usually a well-known and responsible trust company), 
bonds or stocks, or both, owned by the company issu- 
ing the notes. These bonds and stocks are pledged by 
the company as security for the holders of the notes 
until the entire issue is redeemed or paid off. As re- 
lated to the desirable issues, the amount of bonds and 
stocks pledged as collateral should have a market value 
equal to, at least, the par value of the entire issue of 
notes. In some cases the amount of the collateral 
pledged as security is from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
in excess of the par value of the notes. From the view- 
point of the noteholders, the chief value of the collat- 
eral is to be determined by the price it would command 
if it had to be sold for their protection. Short-term 
note issues not secured by pledge of collateral are often 
regarded as just as safe and conservative investments as 
secured notes. Whether short-term notes are secured 
or unsecured, their safety and desirability as invest- 
ments are determined, almost exclusively, by the 
financial strength and credit of the issuing companies. 
The financial strength of a company is dependent upon 
its assets, and the margin of surplus earnings beyond 
fixed charges. Fixed charges are obligatory payments, 
and include taxes, rentals, interest on bonds, etc. 
Thus, if a corporation cannot pay its fixed charges, it 
forfeits, in much the same manner as a family would 
forfeit the right to live in a house if the landlord did 
not receive his rent. Stock dividends are not fixed 
charges; in other words, their payment is discretionary 
with directors, and not compulsory. 


Cases at Issue 


As a concrete example, to illustrate just what short- 
term notes are, we will refer specifically to the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railway four 
year five per cent. notes, dated June 1, 1907, and pay- 
able June 1, 1911, entire issue, $5,000,000. The 
interest upon these notes is payable semiannually, June 
and December first. They zre to be had in coupon 
form, $1,000 each, and in registered denominations of 
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$5,000 and $10,000 each. These notes are not secured 
by pledge of collateral, being merely a direct obligation 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis 
Railway. This toad is a part of the ‘‘ Vanderbilt” sys- 
tem, being controlled by the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway, through ownership of a large por- 
tion of its stock. In common: with all railroads, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railway 
issues for its stockholders an annual report in pamphlet 
form, the one to latest date ‘covering the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1906. "We find that this annual 
report contains the following Income Account: 


Gross earnings 1. <6... .< agentes $24,594,915 








Operating expenses... 2... . 2 °18,432)713 
is, BE Saray $6, 162,202 
COE NN 5 6.46 yes ge 208,569 
GRRE TIIIIIE «5.5 ES ecse dens $6,370,771 
Fined GQGURS 23.0 s.chuve a0 Chas 4, 306,040 
Surplus after fixed charges...... $2, 064,731 
Five per cent. dividends on pre- 

ferred stock and four.per cent. 

dividends on common stock... 2,011,679 
SMOG Sods Knawc ana aces Ghee es $53,052 


What the Items Mean 


In connection with this Income Account, our readers 
will doubtless be interested in the following explana- 
tions: 

Gross earnings are derived from passengers carried, 
freight and express traffic, transportation of mails, rent- 
als, and miscellaneous sources. 

Operating expenses represent the money spent to 
keep tracks, bridges, etc., in good condition, the cost 
of carrying passengers, freight, etc., and office expenses. 

Other income, sometimes termed ‘ ‘income from in- 
vestments,” represents dividends and interest received 
by the company on stocks and bonds which it owns, as 
also interest on loans, etc. 

Fixed charges include taxes, rentals, interest on 
bonds, and miscellaneous items. These are obligatory 
payments, and must be provided from earnings. 

We now find that after payment of fixed charges the 
surplus earnings of the company for the year 1906 were 
$2,054,731, equal to over eight times the $250,000 an- 
nual interest requirement upon the $5,000, 000 four-year, 
five per cent. notes. 


In addition, we learn that the preferred stock has re- 
ceived annual dividends at the rate of five per cent. 
from 1891 to the present time, excepting in 1897, when 
two and one half per cent. was paid. The common 
stock received annual dividends at the rate of three per 
cent. from 1891 to 1893, inclusive, no dividends from 
1894 to 1899, inclusive, three per cent. in 1900, three 
and one half per cent. in 1901, and four per cent. each 
year since that time. The outstanding preferred stock 
amounts to $10,000,000 and is entitled to annual divi- 
dends at the rate of five per cent. The common stock 
outstanding at this time is $50,000,000. 


A Profitable Investment 


In speaking with a woman client concerning a some- 
what similar short-term note issue, a man connected 
with one of the large investment hovses said: 

‘* While it is true that these notes are unsecured, the 
interest upon them would be paid regularly even if it 
were necessary to discontinue the payment of stock div- 
idends. Further than this, if the company failed to pay 
the principal at maturity, it is obvious that its credit and 
financial standing would be forfeited.” 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis 
notes were offered to the public, originally, at 96 and 
interest, or $965 for each $1,000 note. At this: price 
the return to buyers is about six per cent., if held till 
maturity, June 1, 1911. In other words, during the 
four years, holders receive interest on $1,000 at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum, and $1,000 for each note 
at the expiration of that period. This latter amount is 
$35 in excess of the original offering price of 9634 and 
interest. At this writing, these notes are selling at 
about 97% and interest. 

It is not unusual for the short-term note issue of a 
corporation to be sold before the engraved notes are 
ready for delivery to the buyers. In such cases delivery 

of ‘‘temporary certificates” is made. Then, when the 
engraved notes are ready, buyers are notified, and they 
surrender the temporary certificates for the engraved 
notes. Most clients prefer to leave the temporary cer- 
tificates in trust with their investment bankers, pending 
the delivery of the engraved notes, but this is discre- 
tionary with buyers. 

As in the case of some bond issues, corporations 
sometimes reserve the right to redeem, or pay off, their 
entire note issues before maturity, upon giving the hold- 
ers due notice as specified in the engraved notes. When 
notes are redeemed, holders receive at the rate of $1,000 
and accrued interest for each $1,000 note, upon surren- 
dering the same to the company or its fiscal agency at 
the time specified. In some cases redeemable notes 
cannot be paid off unless the corporations give the hold- 
ers a premium of froth one per cent. to two and one- 
half per cent., as the case may be; that is, at the rate 
of from $1,010 to $1,025 and accrued interest for each 
$1,000 note. As explained in one of our previous arti- 
cles, ‘‘ accrued interest ”’ 





is the amount which has ac- ! 
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Railroad Bond Investment 


Yielding about 5.607 





$2,500,000 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas R’y Co. 
General Morigage 432% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds. 


Dated January 1, 1906. 


ized issue, $20,000,000. 


Due January 1, 1936. 
1st. In coupon form, $1,000 each. Bonds may be registered as to principal. 
Outstanding, $10,000,000. 


Interest payable January ‘and July 
Author- 


Listed upon the New York and London Stock Exchanges. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas R’y operates about 3,043 miles 
of railroad. The total bonded debt, inclusive of the above bonds, 


is $104,234,000 


Following is statement of Income Account for the 


TEN MONTHS ending April 30th: 


SR RINE... . 0 inernesoimargcdins 6*% ps ab gud aint konetae ees $21,798,955 


Operating Expedess and Taxes. 


Net Earnings 
Interest on Bonds and Rentals. 


1907. 1906. 
$17,851,922 
13,033,058 
$4,818,864 
3,734,319 


$1,084,545 


14,612,307 


~ $7,186,648 
4,155,304 


$3,031,344 








The $13,000,000 preferred stock of the Company receives regular dividends at the rate 


of 4% per annum. There is also outstanding 


3,300,000 common stock. 


Price and circular furnished upon application. 


Mackay & Co. Mercantile Trust Co. Spencer Trask &Co. 


16 Nassau Se NewYork. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS $ 


Yielding 3.80 Per Cent. 
to 4.85 Per Cent. 


The present low level of prices for investment 
bonds enables us to offer a large assortment of 
bonds issued by well known. cities, towns, 
counties and school districts in growing sections 
of the country to yield the above income. 

They are direct obligations of the issuing com- 
munities, ‘and are payable from taxation on all 
taxable property in the municipalities. 

The legality has been approved by eminent 
counsel. 

Send for our ten-page circular No. 828, de- 
scribing thirty-five issues of municipal bonds. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


e 








CHICAGO. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 
WITH 


5% Good Security 





SSETS of $1,750,000, careful management, judi- 

A cious investment of our funds under the pesuperysion 

of New York Banking Dept., oahne eas 

protectiee past ota upon be od swe, a ? 
i n accoun’ a 

oar thse tends ma may be withdrawn may be desired and 

will beteniitted by check eyes day 

ly, semieaamally or cmueueaea 

as preferred. 




















DO THIS 
TODAY 


Ask us to send you our 
Five per cent. Book— 


The more you know about this company, the surer 
you are to become a + nang 

This company is strong, coneervatives mana; 
and every dollar of its dep its is backed by moret 
double the amount in at Mortgages oh improved 
wee t. interest on deposite—and 

e cen! in on de a 
withdraw plies time, without toad of lntareeh ome. 


But write for the booklet—thati tells all about it. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit ( Co. 


1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md 


Success Magazine 


through its financial advertising columns, 
makes it possible for any subscribers to 
get in touch with investment -bankers 
who will bear the most rigid investigation. 

















None others are acceptable to these col- 


umns. Our readers may have no hesi- 


tancy in dealing with any of the houses 
in these columns. . 


PUBLISH POST CARDS 


from the Manufacturer and save all Middlemen’s Profits. 

we ele Post Cards exclusively for you from any size Photo or 
Print you send us, deliver them in 10 days’ time, guarantee not 
to use your Subjects for anyone else, and put your Name on each 
one as the Publisher. Cards $4.00; + 1,000 Cards $6.00, 
Send for samples and Prices on larger quantities. Y 

RICH PHOTO-PROCESS CO. 
Dept. 3, 32 Union Square, New York, 


INVESTMENT. 
bad by to show you 
in the 


If You Have $17 a ie 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Room 40d Testa everest 























secured by first 

mefeedia, Wa 
‘orm oO un 

oe pet annum. Write for Booklet gk 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


'$100,000.00R:118 4) (ave) Bl 











wry > » We offer the only existing facilities for giving 


Individual Enetractie by Mail t 
BE A BOND AND STOC RONEMAGE 







You th ae money caail from the investment business when 
qualities in it, a as € a 

Raate after oF Cotas pletl 
Association ofCorresponding Brokers,40 Wall St., NewYork 


Sant Pose 
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PRINCIPAL AND 
INTEREST 
GUARANTEED 


The 10 year, Gold, Coupon Bonds of the Under- 
writers Realty & Title Co. are secured by selected 


N. Y. CITY REAL ESTATE 
They bear 7% interest payable quarterly by coupon 
at the Second National Bank, New Y ork. 


The bonds contain a Participation Clause which 
entitles holders to a 5% preferential dividend in 


Company's earnings. 


This Preferred Dividend while not cumulative takes 


precedence over any dividends to stockholders. These 


bonds combine 


SECURIT Y—INCOME—CASH 
AVAILABILITY 
They are redeemable after two years on demand and 
are issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1000. 


Particularly desirable for investors seeking an abso- 
lutely safe investment unaffected by Wall St. manipu- 
lation. Prospectus on request. Address Dept. D. 


Underwriters Realty & Title Co. 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








BuyNewYork City 
Real Estate 


IDEAL INVESTMENT 


Enormous increase in population and unprece- 
dented improvements in transit facilities are mak- 
ing values advance with a rapidity that transforms 
modest investments, properly placed, into splendid 
competences, 

We are not offering suburban lots or plots having 
a more or less speculative value, but highly im- 
proved property in a highly restricted residential 
section of New York City; an asset that can be 
immediately realized upon at any time. We con- 
vey.all property with 


TITLE GUARANTEED 


Our properties are situated on main lines of rapid 
transit and are bound to realize the natural en- 
hancement in value which must necessarily result 
from the program of immense transit improvements 
now building. Improvements include Macadam- 
ized streets, Cement sidewalks, Water, Gas, Elec- 
tricity, and 100 ft. wide Boulevards with shade 
trees and shrubbery. For maps, terms, etc., ad-_ 
dress Realty Dept. D, 


Underwriters Realty & Title Co., 
I Madison Avenue, New York City 











Our booklet “A Guide to 
the Last West,”’ is a complete 
description of the finest 
wheat lands in the world. 


Let Us Send It To You 
FREE 


It is published by our 
Company, owners by direct 
selection and early pur- 
chase of 


Choicest Western Canada Lands 


Lands the richest, the most favorably situated, and 
to-day the CHEAPEST in the World. 
This Guide Explains:—Our New Method 
of Selling Direct by Mail; 
Our Famous Guarantee of $10.00 Per 
Day and Expenses. 

DON’T LOCATE ANYWHERE; DON’T BUY A 

FOOT OF LAND FROM ANYBODY, till you have 


read about these things, and seen what we are in 
position to dofor you. Send your address to 


THE LUSE LAND CO., Ltd. 


MAIN OFFICE—Suite 412 Insurance Bidg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Winnipeg Office—Suite 312 Bon-Accord Bidg. 
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cumulated since the time of the last paid coupon, or 
interest date. For instance, if the last paid coupon or 
interest date were, say, July 1, and the notes were called 
for payment, say, October 1, there would be paid to the 


holders three months’ accrued interest at the coupon rate. , 


The market for short-term notes exists among reliable 
bond dealers, and the notes are handled upon a.very 
small margin of profit. There’is'an excellent market for 
the desirable issues, and they-can be sold as quickly asac- 
tive securities listed upor the New-York Stock Exchange. 

We give below a list. of practically all of the short- 
term note issues of well-known corporations maturing 
August 1, 1908, and thereafter, as designated. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie RR. 5s...«..... Aug. I, 1908 

Mexican Central Ry. 5s..:.........-:... Sept. 1, 1908 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 4%s...Dec. 1, 1908 

Union Elec. Light & Pow. Co.,St. Louis, 5s. Jan. 15, 1909 





Knickerbocker Ice Co., Chicago, 5s..... eb. I, 1909 
Detroit United Ry., Detroit, 5s......... Mar. 1, 1909 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 5s............... Mar. I, 1909 
Chicago & Milwaukee Electric R. R. 6s. Mar. 1, 1909 
ce ee eer eee Mar.15, 1909 
Southern Railway 5s..................- April 1, 1909 
New Orleans Terminal Co. 6s.......... Apr. 10, 1909 


Central Crosstown R. R., N. Y. City, 5s. May I, 1909 
Wabash Railroad 5s................005- May Io, 1909 
Western Telephone & Telegraph Co. 5s. May I, I909 
Nipe Bay Company 6s..............-- June I, 1909 
Chicago Great Western Ry. 5s........-- Aug. I, 1909 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 434s..... Aug. I, 1909 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey 5s..Nov. 1, 1909 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 5s.Jan. I, 1910 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 5s...Jan. 9, I9f0 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 5s... Feb. 1, 1910 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 5s. Feb. 1, 1910 


Michigan Central Railroad 5s........... Feb. 1, 1910 
Southern Railway 5s............. A ee Feb. 1, 1910 
Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. 5s.... Feb. 1, 1910 
Detroit United Ry., Detroit, 5s......... Feb.15, 1910 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 5s...... Mar. I, 1910 
American Beet Sugar Co. 6s............ Mar. 1, I9f0 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 5S...........000. Mar. 1, 1910 
Keystone Telephone Co. 6s............- Mar. I, 1910 
Wood Worsted Mills Corp. 4%s..... Mar. I, I910-I9II 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 5s......... Mar. I, 1910 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 5s............ Mar. I, 1910 
ee ee errr Mar. I, 1910 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 5s........... Mar.15, 1910 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 5s. May I, 1910 
Wabash Railroad 4%4s................-: May I, Igto 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 5s...........--- July 1, 1910 
Massachusetts Electric Companies 4%s..July 1, 1910 
Mexican Central Ry. §s...............-- July 1, I9t0 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 5s..... Jan. I, I9tt 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 5s. . —_ 9, IQIr 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 5s....... eb. I, I9II 
American Cigar Co., Series ‘‘A,’’ 4s....Mar.15, 191 
Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis 5s.June I, 191 


Chicago & Alton Rit, Sh. ....... <000,- 0005 Jan. I, 1912 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 5s..Jan. 9, 1912 
Arkansas Valley & Western 4%s........ Feb. I, I9t2 
American Cigar Co., Series ‘‘B,’’ 4s....Mar.15, 1912 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 5s........... April 1, 1912 
North American CG. G8. 0.640. 02. .0scee% May I, Igr2 


At this writing, these notes are selling at prices to 
yield to buyers from about four and one-half per cent. 
to about seven per cent., as the case may be. It will 
therefore be apparent to our readers that they represent 
various degrees of safety and desirability as investments. 
For this reason, if for no other, we caution our readers 
to get the facts relating to them from reliable invest- 
ment bankers. 


Unscrupulous Dealers 


We will, here, point out the necessity for this: We 
have in our possession a letter from a firm of so-called 
‘investment bankers,” in New York City, in which 
they offer to a man at 95 ($950) and interest some of 
the notes of a corporation not included in the list given 
in this article. On the day following the receipt of the 
letter, these same notes were offered among bond deal- 
ers at about 75 ($750) and interest; a cash difference of 
about $200 on each $1,000 note. 

We placed this particular letter before a member of a 
highly esteemed and old-line firm, who said: 

“An ugly term can be son be applied to houses 
adopting such deceitful methods in endeavoring to sell 
securities to innocent buyers. It is perhaps more true 
of the investment business than any other that confi- 
dence is its cornerstone, and the underhand work of a 
few unscrupulous dealers creates a false impression, far- 
reaching in its harmful effect. Most unfortunately, the 
reliable firms have no control over such dealers; but | 
firmly believe that the vicious element will be driven 
out of business by the unwelcome publicity which they 
certainly should and doubtless will receive. Experienced 
investors refuse to transact business with firms other than 
those of the highest standing and integrity, and every in- 
dividual who may be considering the purchase of securities 
should throw the same safeguards around his money.” 


How It Hits Us 


This will serve to explain why we will not, know- 
ingly, permit any except the very best investment 
houses to advertise in our magazine. Until we have 
satisfied ourselves of the good reputation of a firm, and 
have exercised every possible precaution for the benefit 
of our readers, we will not allow this magazine to be- 
come the medium through which the homes reached by 
us are placed at a disadvantage in the investment of 
money. Further than this, we will not hesitate to ex- 
pose, under any circumstances, the unscrupulous meth- 
ods of the dishonest dealers, whether it be those who 
operate under the guise of investment bankers, so 
called, or pure and simple fake promoters. 
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PIN MONEY PAPERS 


CONDUCTED BY OUR READERS 


Wen RENOVATING THE 

BATH ROOM and the 
kitchen, if you wish 
the floors darker than the 


two shades of paint, get 
lead-color paint. After 
the walls are painted, 
add to the paint powdered burnt umber, mixing it well. 
Five cents’ worth of burnt umber will darken more than 
a quart of lead-color paint.—A. V. F. 

3% * 


THE EASIEST AND BEST WAY TO PRESS TROUSERS is to put 
them on an ironing board with the inside of the leg fac- 
ing up. Lay a damp cloth over it and press with a hot 
iron until dry, leaving about an inch at the bottom of 
the leg unpressed, so that it will be round, to fit the 
heel. A crease in the hem at the heel looks bad and 
makes the cloth wear out quickly.—G. S. Y. 

* * * 


DurRING THE SUMMER, when flies abound, the housewife 
thinks she has stopped every crevice through which they 
could crawl, yet they come in. Who would think of 
flies coming down the chimney, and that while a brisk 
fire burns in the grate? They will !—and especially if 
the chimney carries odors from the kitchen, that in it- 
self attracts swarms of flies. To prevent this, fit into 
the mouth of the chimney, above the grate, a screen 
made of wire netting such as is used in the windows.— 
H. J. Porter. 

* * * 

Wuen I HAVE REPAIRED OLD FURNITURE, | have found 
that filling depressions, worn places, and cracks with glue, 
before painting it, will make things look almost as good 
as new.—Mrs. M. K. B. 

Se cca ie 

A GOOD WAY TO GET EARLY DANDELIONS is to water 
them well late in the fall and very early in the spring. 
Then they growrapidly, and are tender in February. 
We like them cold with any kind of salad dressing.— 
Mrs. M. K. B. 

; * * * 

IN. ouR vitLaGe, the president of the Deaconess Aid 
Society receives cast-off clothing, magazines, and books, 
then, once or twice a year, she packs and sends a barrel 
to our Deaconess Home in Chicago. It is a much better 
way to dispose of things than leaving them around to 
gather moths and dust.—D. Brown. 

ee * 


WHEN spRinG comes the housewife is sometimes 
dismayed to find, that, through some oversight, such 
as in not having removed buckles or pins, the 
dainty white clothes, packed away during the 
winter, have iron-rust spots on them. The most 
satisfactory. way to remove these stains is to place 
the spot over the steam of a kettle, sprinkle freely 
with powered alum and salt, then leave for a few min- 
utes. Place ii the sun until the rust entirely disappears. 
—Mrs. L. A. D. 

* * * 

To KEEP Gowns of white silk, wool, or crépe. clean, 
tub them over after each wearing with magnesia, and 
hang away for aday orso. Then take down, and clean 
carefully with a soft, thick brush, which will take away 
with the magnesia all dust and grime.—Tesia BuTRaurz. 

a. ae 


1 Got TiRED of ripping off and sewing on laundered 
sofa-pillow covers every time they were washed, so I 
left an opening at one end and sewed an under facing 
along each of the two edges of it, blind stitching the 
lower edge of the facings. Along the upper edge of one 
facing | sewed small buttons and along the corresponding 
inside edge of the other, made buttonholes.—A. B. S. 

<2 * 

Wen | AM GOING To MAKE any article from yarn, I 
always wrap it in a white cloth and lay it in a steamer 
over boiling water for an hour. This will shrink the 
yarn as much as required. After it is dry it may 
be wound and used, and the garment made of it will not 
shrink in the least.—G. M. S. 

tit ae, 

I HAVE JUST FINISHED MAKING a scrapbook, which con- 
tains jokes, funny pictures, and poems—really good 
ones which we have all laughed over. It is very little 


Although, as I announced in the July Number, the contribu- 
tions to Pin Money Papers have been unusually large, I shall-be 
glad to receive any items sent in by Success MaGazine readers. 
7 . All that are available will be paid for at the rate of one cent a 
walls without buying word. In no case, however, can manuscripts be returned. 


trouble, when scissors 
and mucilage are kept 
handy, to complete such 
a book, and it may be 
loaned to cheer a sick 
Isanet Gorvon Curtis. neighbor.—A. S. H. 

ee, he. 

THE BUSY HOUSEWIFE 
must dress quickly in the morning. It takes time to 
don a shirt-waist and its accessories; yet, to appear 
without collar and belt at breakfast means a lack of 
neatness. 1 make the collars of my working gowns 
of the material, and stitch them in place; they are 
always there. I make the waist of even length and 
finish it to be worn outside the skirt instead of inside, 
having a belt of the goods stitched in place across the 
back. I have eyes at the back to attach to hooks on 
the skirt band. It is a garment which can be put on or 
taken off in a jiffy.—J. M. F. 

et, ees 

IF A PETTICOAT catches on your heels and tears, turn 
the hem up and stitch down outside, instead of on the 
inside.—C. E. K. 

* a 

To ECONOMIZE ROOM, nail any left-over piece of wall 
molding about three inches from the back of the 
pantry shelves. Stand platters and large dishes with 
their edges resting against this molding. It answers 
the same purpose as the grooves in a plate rack. Not 
only are the dishes in plain sight when wanted, but 
considerable space is saved on the shelves.—Mrs. L. C 

oye | 


WHEN MY BIRTHDAY CAME, I had been absent less than 
a year from my old home. That morning the express- 
man brought me a bright yellow, satin-finished box. 
hurriedly undid the wrappings. In the center of the 
cover was lettered in bold black letters (they looked so 
pretty on the yellow cover!) ‘‘Birtupay Box, from 


8a.m.to6p.m.” On taking off the cover I found_a 


smooth piece of pasteboard fitted carefully over the top 
and, peeping out ‘of slits made for the purpose, were 
cards with words or rhymes to suggest the contents, 
with the name of the giver. ‘‘When your feelings are 
hurt,” adorned a case of courtplaster. ‘If you wish to 
do right,” was a handsome box of paper. ‘* When in 
doubt lead trumps,” was a box of cards. Each package 
had the hour when it was to be opened written on it. 
I never enjoyed a birthday more, even though I was 
among strangers. The same idea could be carried out 
with presents for Christmas or for an invalid, —G. M. S. 
2 fe 


Wuen “‘pumps” pevetop the uncomfortable habit of 
slipping off the heels at every step, sew a piece of 
chamois inside the heels. It may be sewed to the 
lining.—M. Hoste. 

—- & 

MAKE A BAND OF GARTER ELASTIC the size and color of 
your waist, finishing the ends with a strong hook and 
eye. Place this over the shirt-waist, like a belt, it will 
keep the waist in place.—M. E. H. 

er - 

Pur A LITTLE FLOUR into gasolene when cleaning with 
it. Dip the article up and down in the mixture. When 
dry, brush the flour off, then all the dirt will have dis- 
appeared.—A. M. McD. 

et. aie. 

GLASSWARE CAN BE WASHED in the hottest water, with- 
out danger of cracking or breaking it, if care is taken first 
to put the water on the seus Ut concave side) of the 
piece to be washed.—M. H. 

OX. 9h 


Deep, NARROW-NECKED FLOWER VASES, Tose bowls, or 
carafes, can be cleaned eo! with a little baking 
soda dissolved in enough cold water to cover some 
potato parings. Put this into the glasses to be cleaned, 
let stand a few minutes, then shake well. Wash after- 
wards and wipe in the usual way.—M. H. 

%- the, @ 


THE WATER WE ARE COMPELLED TO UsE is surface water 
(from a river); it is neither pure nor clear. By filling 
two large buckets from the hydrant at night—and 
dropping a small piece of charcoal in each bucket—the 
water is clear and sweet before morning. If water is 
very foul, it should then be boiled.—B. H. 
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TAKE A RECORD 
See How Many Friends Are Hurt by Coffee. 


It would be just as reasonable for a temperance advo- 
cate to drink a little diluted whisky as to drink coffee, 
for one is as truly an intoxicant as the other, and per- 
sistence in, the use of coffee brings on a variety of 
chronic diseases, notorious among which are dyspepsia, 
heart palpitation (ultimately heart failure), frequently 
constipation, kidney troubles, many cases of weak eyes 
and trembling condition of the nerves. 

These are only a few of the great variety of diseases 
which.come from an unbalanced nervous system, caused 
by the persistent daily use of the drug, caffeine, which 
is the active principle of coffee. Another bit of prima 
facie evidence about coffee is that the victims to the 
habit find great difficulty in giving it up. 

They will solemnly pledge to themselves day after 
day that they will abandon the use of it when. they 
know that it is shortening their days, but morning after 
morning they fail, until they grow to despise themsélves 
for their lack of self control. 

Any one interested in this subject would be greatly 
surprised to make a systematic inquiry among promi- 
nent brain workers. There are hundreds of thousands 
of our most prominent people who have abandoned 
coffee altogether and are using Postum Food. Coffee in 
its place, and for the most excellent reasons. in the 
world. Many of them testify that ill health, nervous 
prostration, and consequent inability to work, has in 
times past, pushed them back and out of their proper 
standing in life, which they have been able to regain, by 
the use of good health, strong nerves, and great vitality, 
since coffee has been thrown out and Postum put in its 
place. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” Read, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,”. in pkgs., it has been called ‘‘a health 
classic,” by some physicians. 











The 3 
Favorite | 


ELGIN 


There are different grades of ELGINS— 
different priced ELGINS—but each one car- 
ries with it the reputation of all the others. 

The ELGIN reputation is well-known— 
it stands for accuracy, reliability, durability. 

An ELGIN that is in great favor is the 
G.M. WHEELER GRADE, a finely ad- 
justed, 17 jewel movement and priced within 
the reach of everyone. 

“The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.’’ 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE ELGIN 
has long been known for its accuracy, and is 
now made inthe popular thin models and 
small sizes. 

Ask to see it—its value will surprise you. 

ELGINS of equal grade and reasonablé 
price for women—desirable new models. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, il. 
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Pope Toledo 
TYPE XV. 


Chrome Nickel Steel: 
Ball Bearing Car 














Pope-Toledo Type XV is the 
culmination of thirty years’ mechanical 
manufacturing experience, and its suc- 
cess is the result of an unvarying de- 
termination to excel. The men 
behind this industry began over thirty 
years ago with limited capital and un- 
limited faith, which has expanded into 
an enormous organization employing 
over 10,000 men operating six great |] 
factories and representing an outlay of 
over twenty-two million dollars capital. 
@ We know without question that 
Type XV contains the world’s best | 
in design, alloyed steels, ball bearings, 
wormanship and finish; and we sin- 
cerely believe it is the peer of any car 
built in America and equal to any 
built in the world. 


@ Catalogue on request. 


Pope Motor CarCo. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Members 
Association 
Licensed 
Automobile 
Manufacturers 


2 HORSE POWER —~™S 

SKIPPER $ 

MARINE 

GASOLINE 

Bare Engine . 

F | IN 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 

Our new catalog (just issued) gives full information 
about the great Skipper engine. Fully guaranteed. High 
power and economical. 

Burns either gasoline 
kerosene or alcohol. 


Send to-day for our new catalogue D. 
ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO., « = DETROIT, MICH. 


$250 *¢ SUCCESS”’ $400 


AUTOMOBILE 
The Original Auto-Buggy 


Practical, durable, economical and abso- 
lutely safe. A light, strong, steel-tired Auto- 
Buggy Snitable for city or country use 
Speed from 4 to 20 milesan hour. Our 1907 


Mode! has an extra powerful engine, patent 
ball-bearing wheels; price, $275. Alsclvh. 


$400. Rubber Tires, $25 extra. Write for descriptive theratame, Address 
SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MPG. CO., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 7 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY $60 
SELLS FOR SIXTY 
GILSON 
GASOLENE 




























































EDITORIAL CHAT 


[Concluded from page 541] 


Very serious people who are always at work and 


who farely take a vacation, who look upon life as a 


very grave proposition, and go about as tho 
they were carrying all the responsibilities they could 
stagger under, do not get the most out of life, 
‘nor do they accomplish as much as the great workers 
and the great players. 

There are. just as many people who do not play 
enough as there are people who play too much. Play 
is.a very important part of our existence. Perpetual 
seriousness has a depressing, repressing influence u 
the mind, so-that it does not get complete relaxation. 
There is always a mental strain. A bow that is always 
bent loses its tension. . Perpetual seriousness is not nor- 
mal; it is an indication of an abnormal mental condi- 
tion. Play is natural to all living creatures. 

Too much ‘seriousness injures the character after 
awhile. It tends to make people morose and sad. It 
often leads to melancholy, and sometimes to insanity. 
The great.thing is always to keep the mind fresh, 
vigorous, and happy. A happy mind is a normal one. 

Many. people seem to look upon life as such a serious 
proposition that they think that it is almost a sin to be 
happy, or to spend very much time in recreation or play. 
They seem to say in their manner that life is short, 
with no time to throw away—‘‘We must work 
while the day lasts, for the night cometh when no man 
can work.” 

Look out for yourself when you find you are becom- 
ing too serious. You need complete relaxation and 
change. 


Be Your Om Engineer 


[t is a rare thing to find a man who insists on being 
his own engineer, on running his own machine. 
The majority of people are managed largely by others. 

Yet the man who surrenders his judgment to others 
never develops independence, stamina, stability, or self- 
reliance. It is infinitely better to make mistakes than 
never to act on your own judgment. People who are 
always deferring to others, always asking advice, never 
amount to much. 

What makes a man areal man is the standing for 
something in himself, something definite, something par- 
ticular. A man may be very good, and yet not stand 
for anything, not carry any weight in his community. 

It is just as important to the building of a strong 
character to be self-reliant as it is to be honest, because 
honesty without independence or stamina is a sort of 
negative quality. 

esolve at the very outset of your career that, 

whether you are at the head of a large business or a 

little one, whether you work for yourself or for some- 

body else, you will be yourself, that you will do your 

own thinking, and follow your own judgment, that 

ou will respect yourself, not because you are good, but 
use you are strong, self-reliant, independent. 

A man cannot respect himself when he is the tool of 
other people and allows himself to be swayed like a 
teed, this way and that, by the last influence that hap- 
pens to touch him. Such a man is not trusted, because 
everybody knows that he is weak, that he is liable to 
belong to the man who had the last word with him, 
whether on political or financial matters. 

Self-reliance not only helps us to respect our- 
selves, but it also makes others respect us. We in- 
stinctively admire "a2 man who stands for something, 
who has backbone and stamina enough to follow his 
own judgment. Weak-kneed, backboneless people, no 
matter how good % may be, never develop any 
strength of character, because they do not trust their 
faculties; they do not exercise their independent qual- 
ities, and, of course, they are never developed. 

There are plenty of good men with splendid educa- 
tions who have many good qualities, but’ who are 
weaklings, mere children in their self-reliance. 1 know 
a business man who is such a complete slave to other 
people’s judgment that he feels absolutely lost the mo- 
ment he is obliged to take the initiative in anything. 
He is ‘‘all at sea” when he cannot find somebody to 
advise him before he is obliged to act, even on unim- 
portant matters. 

The development of good judgment is one of the 
greatest human achievements. 

If in the past you have been depending upon others 
for your opinions, just try the experiment of trusting 

ourself, hereafter. Knock the props you have been 
eaning upon from under you. Stand on your own 
feet. Do notlean. You will be surprised to find how 
much more you will think of yourself, how:much'more 
confidence you will have in. your ability, and how 
much more other people will respect you. .In a short 
time you will find your effectiveness in everything very 
much increased. 

» » 
Education turns the wild sweetbrier into the 


queenly rose. 

A vigorous initiative and strong self-faith make up 
the man of power. 

Be sure that the honors you are striving for are 
not really dishonors. 

What men get and do not earn is often a curse 
instead of a blessing. 
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Vacation days pass all too soon, but 


Premo 
Pictures 


will keep, for you, stories of vaca- 


tion pleasures forever. 


Premo cameras take plates or day- 
light loading films with equal facility— 
permit ground glass focusing and indi- 
vidual treatment with either. 

Premo Film cameras are the lightest 
and most compact in the world. Ex- 
amine them at the dealer’s. 

Catalogue of twenty different models 
mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Company 
60 South Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


























Zo your landlord 


The rent payer actually pays for a house every 
ten or twelve years. 

The landlord gets the money—and keeps the 
house, too. 

This company makes it possib’< sor you to be your 
own landlord, and the rent you pay buys your home. 

Our plan is absolutely original and sound. It has 
been approved by skilled actuaries and by State and 
Federal authorities. 

It is the most equitable plan ever devised for 
helping a man to buy a home. 

You select your own location—choose your own 
house. We furnish the money at less cost than if 
you borrowed from a bank. 

The FREE BOOKLET explains it all—let us 
send it to you. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 


1013 Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Moonshiners 


By. H. S. COOPER 
[Concluded from page 530] 


have your men help mine in unloading those horses, 
and then come back here. I’ve got a job specially for 
you. You.understand ?”’ 

**Oh,” said the conductor, sullenly, ‘‘! understand. 
A raid on some poor devil’s still. Orders go, though. 
Is that all?” 

‘*That’s all until. you get back—only see that things 
move quick. Every minute counts now.” 

As the conductor passed forward into the second- 
class compartment, Clark followed him, and seating 
himself beside the native, said : 

‘*Howdy, Tyson, going home?” 

THere was no surprise on Tyson’s face as he 
answered : 

‘“‘Howdy, Mr. Clark! Yes, 1’lowed 1 would. An’ 
where mout you be agoin’ ?” 

‘To Peters Valley.” 

‘*Goin’ as far ’s Sailor’s with me then ?” 

‘No, my friend! Your little note to Jackson in that 
empty tickler makes me think it’ll be wiser to start 
from the wood-platform up here an’ head Jackson off at 
Lawrence’s Gap! . What do you think ?” 

Tyson was. perceptibly disturbed by this informa- 
tion. He could feel the train slowing up for a stop and 
his right hand’ stole toward his breast. Clark in- 
stantly put up a warning hand : 

‘Better not try it, old man. Before you could get 
that knife into me the top of your head ’d be blown 
off. You did n’t suppose I’d come in here an’ sit down 
and talk to you.this way without a purpose and with- 
out something i in my right hand—did you?” 

‘*You cert’n’y are a plumb born devil! ” 

“Only as far as duty goes, my friend—you know 
that. Now listen. I could put you right back where 
you’ve just come from for that little trick you’ve just 
played me, and I ought to do it—for besides a still an’ 
some mash tubs being smashed, there’s a chance of 
some heads being broken also, just through your 
deviltry. But—nature’s nature, I suppose—an’ 1’m 
going to let you go, if you’ll promise me one thing.” 

*“What’s that?” 

‘That you stay in this car until it gets you home— 
Pineboro—and that you give no more warnings, that 
you have nothing to do with me or mine this trip— 
coming or going—let or hinder.” 

**S’posin’ | won’t promise ?” 

**Man, there ain’t any ‘supposin’s.’ You can’t do 
any good except revenge, and that won’t help the wife 
an’ babies you ’re going home to—and they ’re wel! and 
hearty, to my knowledge. Drop this foolishness, 
Tyson, and give me that promise! Quick, there’s no 
time for fooling !” 

The mountaineer turned slowly and looked Clark 
straight in the eyes for a few seconds, and then, as 
slowly, said: ‘* All right, I promus’!” 

Clark rose at once, held out his hand and said: 

*“Thanks. Good-by and better luck.” 

Tyson shook his head: 

**No, Mr. Clark, | cayn’t shake han’s yet-a-whilst. 
I gotter see the woman an’ the kids an’ do some 
thinkin’ ’fore I shake han’s with you.” 

‘*As you will—only if you want any help you know 
where to find me. So long!” And Clark passed out 
of the door as the train came to a clattering stop. 

He overtook the conductor on his way up the 
platform and said: 

**| reckon I won’t need to trouble you back there in 
the car, captain. As soon as you get the, horses out 
you can start.” 

The conductor grinned knowingly. ‘‘ Managed to 
pacify Tyson without a rumpus, did you?” was his 
retort. 

Clark stopped and looked at him sharply for a sec- 
ond, and then, rapping on the door of the stil! empty 
box car in front of the coach, said: 

**Won’t be quite so much moonshine liquor go down 
to the Junction in that car this trip, as usual, will there? 
You know Ike Blodgett—ran the ’commodation from 
Tyrrell’s Gap?” 

‘*Y-e-e-s,” 

‘*Just got two years for running moonshine in free 
on his train.” 

‘*Good Lord, Mr. Clark, you don’t mean to say—” 

“*See here, captain, I’ve got time to say but little, 
and that’s to the point. There’s a record in my office 
that’d put a certain conductor that you and [ know 
alongside Blodgett—who was warned, also. Now, if I 
have your word that this sort of thing (you know what 
{ mean!) stops an’ stays stopped, that record don’t see 
daylight. Is it a bargain ?” 

“But see here, Mr. Clark, I’m not going to—” 

**But see here, Mr. Conductor,” and Clark faced him 
angrily, ‘‘ you are ‘going to’; give me that promise or 
you'll be going to the ‘Pen.’ Is that plain speaking 
enough for you? If not, I’ll tell you this: I checked 
up thirty gallons of moonshine that went free in this 
car about three weeks ago, on your down trip. Your 
old brakeman, Peterson, sold it to Conway’s saloon and 
paid you half the profit, and I’ve got his affidavit 
and the liquor. Do you suppose Peterson was put in 
here by me for nothing? Now, what have you got to 








IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


A revolver that can be discharged in 
any other way than by pulling the trig- 
ger is a mechanical absurdity as well as 

a constant danger. 

The things you can do to an Iver John- 
son Safety Automatic Revolver without 
discharging it would keep you busy all 
day. The one thing you can’t do to it 
is—fire it in any other way whatever 
than by pulling the trigger. ¢' 
Handsome in appearance, made in 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


Sin. barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- $6 
fire cartridge, 32-88 center-fire cartridge 





New Yorkx: 99 Chambers Street. 
Pactric Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. 





3in barrel, 
center-fire cartridge 


many styles—like a rifle for accuracy—hard-hitting and speedy—but br toi safe to handle. 
Send for **Shots,”’ a booklet about absolutely safe revolvers, and our illustrated catalogue of superior firearms 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
nickel-plated finish, 32,38 $7 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 142 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Hamrvure, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND: 17 Mincing Lane, E. 0. 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 





























What Does the , 
Salary Baga 


Hold 





Now, that’s a personal question.—Are 
you ashamed to answer it ? 

Yes, it és rather humiliating to have 
to admit that your salary is a small one 
because the work you do is nothing more 
nor less than manual labor with no pros- 
pect of anything better. 









The I. C. S. method is so clear and 
concise, and so simple and easy, that with- 
out requiring you to leave home or your 
present position it will quickly make you 
a specialist in your chosen line of work. 
It makes no difference who you are or what 
you are doing; this is your opportunity to 
advance—to earn a bigger salary—to be- 
come successful. Grasp the opportunity 
now. Investigation costs nothing. 

During the month of May 447 men 
voluntarily reported larger salaries and 
promotions secured through I. C. S. train- 
ing—positive proof of the willingness and 
ability of the I. C. S. to help you succeed. 


Take the first step by 
Mailing the Coupon 
TO-DAY 



































I have marked X 






But there zs a chance of something better—a way by which you can com- 
mand and receive a larger salary than you now dream of. 

To find out the way, decide the occupation you prefer, fill in the attached 
coupon and mzil it to the International Correspondence Schools—the only 
institution of its kind in the world, organized with a capital of over $6,000,000 
for the sole purpose of advancing poorly paid but ambitious men. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1172, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without rurther obligation on my part, how 
T can qualify for a larger salary in the pesition before which 











Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Oard Writer 
Window Trimmer 
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Mining Engineer 
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Does the Dealer Know Better 


Than You What You Need 
In Your Home? 


If not, you owe it as a duty to 


yourself to insist on getting what 


you ask for when you try to buy 


an advertised article. 


You are 


attracted by the advertisement in 


this magazine; you read it and 


make up your mind that the 


goods advertised are what you 


want. 


make your purchase. 


You enter a store to 


Be true 


to your conviction and get what 


you ask for. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 





























WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER 


AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance telephone 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 


in every room. 





Ladies travelling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


Travellers stopping in Boston en route to the mountains or seashore, will find the “‘ Copley” the coolest place in the city. 





We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer a valuable 
to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penell 
on a common piece of paper, and send it to us today; and, if in the estimation of 
our Art Directors, it is even oe cent. as good as the original, we will mail to 
FREE OF CHAI NTHS, 


your address, 


FOR SIX MO 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special information pertaining to 


Illustrating, Cartooning, etc. 
earning larger salaries, It 


money 
send it to us today. 


this free offer. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 992 Scranton, Pa. 


blished for the benefit of those desirous of 
ome Study magazine. There is positively no 
with Copy this picture now and 








Circulars, books, newspaper. Press 
$s. Large size $18. oney saver, 
maker. All easy, printed rules. 
Write factory for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, cards. 

The Press Co., Meriden,Conn. 


jects 


cents eac ‘ 
us a few hours each day and make $2 to $5. Write us to-day. 


THE STEIN CO., Dept. B, 342 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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out; no two alike; retail 
Would you like to work for 


25 Sembee of POST CARDS 


10c 
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say? Oh, I’m not going to arrest you—I was after 
bigger. game than you, and | got them, thanks to you 
and your free route! But it’s got to stop—it’s got to 
stop on every train on this road, and you pass that 
word along, d’ ye hear?” 

The conductor—a very meek and humble conductor 
by now—moistened his lips with his tongue and said: 

““Yes, Mr. Clark, I'll see that there ain’t a drop 
goes on this train if | know it—indeed, I didn’t sup- 

ose—” 

‘Nobody asked you to,” interrupted Clark, brusque- 
ly; ‘‘you keep your promise and / ’ll do the supposing. 
Now let’s get on, now that’s settled. I see the boys 
have most got the horses out.” 

The business of unloading the horses was soon ac- 
complished; saddles, rifles, and various implements 
were quickly brought out from the cars, and the troop 
of twelve, with rifle at elbow and pistol in belt, were 
headed toward the mountains at a quick trot, almost 
befor the passenger coach, with a pale-faced conductor 
and a sardonically grinning native had passed on. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WELVE miles away, and with a good five-mile start, 
a black-haired man with a heavy scar across his 
cheek was “‘loping” along on a small, tough-looking, 
mountain-bred horse, and pushing the animal to the 
utmost through the woods and by dim footpaths. Evert 
his face was turned in one direction, but at certain 
points he turned off to some ‘‘clearin’” in the woods 
to stop a minute in front of the cabin therein and say 
a few hurried words. And from such cabins there 
straight went out other tall, lanky men or youths, or 
perhaps a sunbonneted woman or girl, or even a little 
child or a hobbling old man, who carried the news or 
the message to stills or other cabins. At other places, 
from some high elevation, or at the mouth of some 
deep and overhanging ravine, he would stop, unsling 
the big revolver from his holster, and ‘‘ bang!—-bang- 
bang!” the danger signal of the moonshiners would go 
echoing from rock to rock, and lounging figures by 
mash tub and still would spring to sudden alertness, 
fires would be quenched, paths blocked and hidden 
and all signs obliterated, while all would disperse to 
homes to learn the cause of the alarm. The three 
staccato reports reached the ears of hunters, of fisher- 
men, of ginseng gatherers, of many abroad in the 
country, and to one and all they called a halt of every 
occupation and a swift return home. But the man 
with the scar had turned his horse’s head once more 
toward the setting sun and was pushing harder and 
harder toward Peters Valley. The shadows length- 
ened and dusk fell, and the horse showed signs of fa- 
tigue, but the man still urged him forward by reins 
and heel. The flickering dark of the hills closed around 
them and rendered a straight course seemingly impos- 
sible, but the mountain-bred instinct of locality and’ 
direction kept them true to their destination. A water 
moon rose and made misleading shadows which too 
strange forms, giving unaccustomed features to familiar 
objects; four-footed and furtive night prowlers glared 
at the pair from in and behind safe retreats. No more 
visits were made to cabins, no further warning shots 
startled the air, for the horse showed signs of desper- 
ate distress and Lawrence’s Gap was near—the only 
pass into the Five Valleys, the only place where he 
could be headed off by those so swiftly following. It 
was now near midnight, and another two hours would 
make all safe. ‘‘Git up, Baldy, ol’ boy!” and as he 
spoke, mounting a narrow path in the rocky hillside, 
a loose stone turned under, the foot of the tired horse, 
he stumbled, slipped, fell, and rolled down the side of 
the hill, throwing his rider heavily as he did so. Jack- 
son lay still a few seconds and then rose with a groan, 
clutching his left arm, which swung away from him like 
a rope when he let go of it. He turned for a second 
and looked down at the fallen animal kicking and 
threshing around, then muttering, ‘‘I ain’t got time to 
pester along 0’ you now, Baldy, po’re ol’ cuss!” he 
dragged himself ‘up ‘the hill, groaning softly as his arm 
was struck or jarred by bushes and trees. 

At the top of the hill was the mouth of the Gap, a 
crooked gash in the mountain, steep-walled, narrow, 
and, despite the moon, in deep gloom. Running into 
this mouth was the “‘ big road,” bare, rocky, bowlder- 
strewn and water-washed, and on this road Jackson 
limped back some distance until he came to a place 
where the rock was covered with soil washed down 
from a neighboring bank. This place he examined with 
great care, lighting and furtively concealing match after 
match, until he had satisfied himself that no body of 
horsemen had lately passed that way. Not till he was 
fully satisfied of this did he pay any further attention 
to his arm, but then he ripped off the sleeve with his 
knife, and by aid of his teeth and other hand, hastily 
fashioned a rude sling. This done, he slung his rifle 
over his shoulder and disappeared at a stumbling jog-, 
trot into the darkness of the Gap. 

A half-hour of silence and a gray fox trotted along 
the edge of the road, and, as he came opposite the first 
match, he stopped and stiffened at the fresh blood 
smell, and his brush went down between his legs as he 
nosed from match to match, anon throwing up his 
head with nostrils open and ears wide-pointed. All at 
once, for no perceptible reason and with no apparent 
effort, he sprang like a bent spring into the bushes and 
disappeared, and a second or two afterwards a bot- 
tailed, hairy pointed wild cat, the ‘‘lynx” of the 
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Southern mountaineer, dropped softly in the same 
spot, arched his back, and uttered.a soft ‘‘r-r-r-r-r” as 
he scented the man-smell, and then crouched and 
listened. Minutes passed before there came any strange 
sound audible to human ears, and then it was the strike 
of horse hoof on stone—far distant, dying away and 
rising again with the wind and the turns of the road, 
but steadily increasing at each break until there was 
mingled also the creak and rustle of saddle and cloth, 
and the wild cat sidled into and became one with the 
darkness of the bushes, as a dozen men in single file 
rode silently up and halted. 

‘‘The mouth o’ the Gap ’s only about a hundred 
feet further on, just around this little bend,” was the 
whispered comment of the leader as they drew together. 
“Billy, you’re best at tracking, suppose you slip down 
and see if you can find any traces of our friend between 
here or at the Gap. Don’t go far nor stop long, and 
have your gun ready!” 

A long five minutes elapsed, broken by no sound but 
the labored breathing of the horses, while the gray fox 
from a safe hillside and the cat from the bushes on the 
other watched the horses stamp the telltale match ends 
and the imprint of knee and gunstock into the dirt. 

Soon Billy appeared spectrally out of the shadows 
and reported, ‘“‘Not a sign of any kind.” The leader 
heaved a sigh of relief as he said: 

‘*Well, I guess we’ve beat him so far, and now it’s 
an even race in. I was going to leave a couple of you 
here to hold him up, but I reckon it is n’t needful, and 
I may need you all. Now, alittle slow and careful, for 
it’s as dark as a pocket in the Gap, and it’s full of loose 
rock. Ready?” 

Three miles ahead of them a man with ashen face, 
gritted teeth and shortened breath, holding a broken 
arm close to his side to keep it from swinging, stumbled 
up the steps of a cabin and knocked and pounded with 
his back to the door while he kicked weakly at one or 
two dogs who threatened him. A few minutes after- 
ward a bright-faced youth swung out of the lane and 
into the road, riding bareback on a lively little mare, 
and with a shining rifle in his hands. As he went, 
like streamers from a skyrocket, branching and branch- 
ing in every direction, went others, started by him, until 
the whole Five Valleys was awake and astir. And 
along deep ravines, in sheltered wooded hollows, under- 
neath sawmills and little water-turned gristmills were 
men—and sometimes women and children—putting 
out fires, dismantling and hiding stills, scuttling mash 
tubs, or, more sinister still, putting up timbers and 
planks with loopholes in them—and one and all had 
Tifles which they kept close beside them. For the 

‘*pheeall ! !” of a raid was in the air—a great raid, many 
“‘Rev’noors”—some said fifty !—and the Five Valleys, 
long immune from such, harked back many years to the 
last one, when there was death and absence in many 
homes—the older ones with bitter memories of loss and 
destruction, the younger ones: fired with the idea of 
revenge and reprisal or looking at it as a frolic. And 
all from the letter of a jealous woman! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AGAR Was awakened that night by a hasty footstep 
on the porch and an opening of the front door (for 
no one in the hills ever Jocks a door unless there is a 
feud on—and not always then) while a fresh young 
voice called out, ‘‘Unc’ Joyce! Une’ Joyce! Anybody 
here but you ’n Cousin Hagar? It’s me—Cousin Lem!” 
and when Joyce had risen and struck a light and asked 
a question, the voice continued: 

“It’s a raid—Rev’noors’ raid. Mr. Jackson, he’s 
been chased by ’em all the way fom Sawyer’s Station 
—'bout twenty-five of ’em—an’ he’s all shot up, one 
er’s arms all broke an’ his ribs, an’ he says they ’ll be 
here ’n a minute, an’ pap he sont me out to warn Will 
Shipley an’ rouse up Cousin Abe Stricklan’ an’ Josh 
Bates an’ tell ’em to ‘pass the word erlong’—a’s what 
he said—‘ pass the word erlong,’ an’ I’m goin’ straight 
over to Cousin Mary Shipley’s right now; but I thought 
you-all ’d like to hear tell o’ the news. An’ I brung my 
tifle along unbeknownst to pap—maybe I’ll get a 
chanc’t to pop a Rev’noor!” 

‘Will’s staying over to the Morgans’ to-night,” 
came a voice from Hagar’s room. ‘‘Cousin Mary was 
over this evening an’ said so.” 

“‘That’s hunkey!” replied the lad. ‘‘I1’m glad you 
spoke, Cousin Hagar, ’cause I’d been shore put out to 
a’ gone clean’ roun’ by Cousin Mary’s an’ los’ all that 
time. Now I ‘Nj jes’ about make a bee line for the Mor- 
gan clearin’ an’ save a hull mile. I know that path 
well; been on many a coon hunt up thar! See y’ all 
later,” and, with a bound, the boy was out of the door 
and on horseback and away before Hagar and her 
father could catch their breath. 

Hagar soon came into Joyce’s room fully dressed. 
She found her father crouching over the fire and quickly 
hustled him to bed, scolding him—as if he were a 
child—about the risks he was taking with his ‘‘rheu- 
matiz,” made hima hot drink, tucked him warmly in, 
aid saying, ‘‘I1’m goin to catch forty winks more, and 
so do you, paw,” went out into the ‘‘cook room.” A 
few words only had passed between them as to the 
startling news brought to them, and those from her 
father had not been reassuring. Was Mr. Howard do- 
ing this in answer to he’ letter, or was it from some 
other place? Why had he brought so many men, and 
why had they ‘‘shot up” Jackson? Would her cousin 
get to the Morgans in time to warn them and let them 
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The proof of Dioxogen is visible. You know * Ze 
when it is cleansing. You can feel it cleanse. You 
can see it work. Whenever it touches the products of 
decomposition or decay it foams. That is the evidence. 
As a mouth wash, it reaches every tooth cavity, every interstice 
between the teeth, every fold of the tongue and cheeks, every crev- 
ice of the gums and thoroughly cleanses them—makes them aseptically 
clean, leaves them fresh, clean and sweet. Until you have felt the delight- 


ful, wholesome, cleansing foaming of Dioxogen, you cannot know how 
ideally clean the mouth can taste. 
As a throat and nasal cleanser, Dioxogen is a powerful, enjoyable prophylactic. 
As a harmless antiseptic cleanser of all parts of the body, especially if injured, 
Dioxogen is in accordance with the teachings of the highest authorities. 
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Dioxogen has so many uses that no well-informed family will be without 
it. Carry it with you when you travel—on vacations, trips and tours. 
To protect yourself against imposition, always call for Dioxogen in 
original sealed packages. Three convenient sizes on sale everywhere. 
Never ask merely for “A quarter’s worth of peroxide.” The market is full 
of inferior peroxide of hydrogen which changes, spoils, turns rank, tastes 
bitter and unbearable, and has a very disagreeable odor. Dioxogen 
never changes or spoils. It has a clean, wholesome taste. It 
is delightfully refreshing and pleasant to use. 
Dioxogen is peroxide of hydrogen, the purest that can be 
made—“ The kind that keeps”—but all peroxide of 
hydrogen is not Dioxogen. Dioxogen is the 
trade mark name of the purest peroxide of 
hydrogen. Made only by 
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and he lost no time in arousing the house. 


escape? Would they escape, even if the warning came 
‘*There’ll be bloodshed 
shore, honey, if they tackle Will’s still! Cousin Mary 
Shipley says as how thet Marthy Morgan ’lows she ’ll 
take er gun an’ fight Rev’noors herself, if the men 
won't, an’ Cousin Mary says as she b’lieves as Marthy “d 
plumb well do et! An’ them boys ’d never let a 
woman dare ’em that-a-way an’ hol’ back ’emselves— 
‘ae know they would n’t. There'll be bloodshed, 
oney, shore, ’nless somebody’d be there that they’d 
mind. Wish’t I’as well enough to go; I’d see as 
there wa’n’t no shootin’ scrapes. 

Martha Morgan egging Will on to fight! Perhaps 
leading him on and fighting with him! The blood 
surged to Hagar’s head at the thought. If there must 
be fighting, she, herself, was the one to be at Will's 
side, and if he would ‘‘ mind” any one in such a crisis, 
it would be her. Her place was beside Will in any 
event—so, without further thought, without a word to 
her father, she put on a ‘‘bunnit,” tied a shawl over 
her shoulders and across her bosom, and started on a 
run toward the Morgan clearing. As she struck the 
and turned into the path her mind turned 
toward the time—oh, how long ago it seemed !— 


when she had gone over the same path with Will, and | 
she remembered his warning words as he then showed | 
her the “‘way marks”—‘‘So’s in case you ever have | 


to come by this path again, you ’ll not get lost.” Like 
a flash every turn and twist of the dim, rocky trail 
stood out distinctly in her mind, and, all unconscious 
of everything but her thoughts, her feet sped on with- 
out falter or turn until the clearing and the house ap- 
peared. No lights showed within, and she was about 
to rush up to it, when a horseman appeared around a 
comer, silhouetted against the lightening eastern sky. 
Something in the horse, the posture, or the clothing of 
the rider told Hagar instinctively that he was not a 
mountain man, and she crouched instantly and crawled 
back among the trees. So the raiders had beaten her 
after all! What had happened? They were guarding 
the house—were Will and the others there? She knew 
that, in any event, there would be some one at the 
cave; even if they had been captured, the revenue 
men would be there and she could see Mr. ‘‘ Howard” 
--and if not, she could warn whoever was there—it 
might be Will; perhaps that was what he had stayed 
for—to take a night turn—and at the thought she stole 
silently through the trees and down to the front of the 
cave. There, she remembered the signal, but she was 
unable to give it, and to make any other demonstration 
might defeat her object, so, with a sense of losing 
vital time, she turned and cautiously and slowly as- 
cended the hill to the back entrance—-cautiously, for 
she felt as if surrounded by watchful eyes and ears; 
slowly, for a curious numbness was in her limbs, a 
peculiar breathlessness seemed to take all her power 
away, and she had to cling to trees and rocks as she 
climbed the steep hill. 

As she rested for a second, footsteps sounded above 
her and the forms of a woman and a man were out- 
lined against the sky. Something familiar in the figure 
and walk of the woman instantly suggested Martha, 


| and Hagar almost held her breath fntil they were out 
| of hearing, as Martha was the last person she wanted 
| to see. 


The man with her did not look like Will, and 
their coming away from the cave in such an open man- 
ner evidently showed that there was nothing wrong 
there; but that strange man watching the house—oh, 
she must get into the cave and warn them, and she 
compelled her faltering limbs and shortened breath to 
drag her up the hill. There, the semi-darkness of the 
woods and her ignorance of its exact locality made 
her miss the ‘‘hollow chestnut tree,” and she quested 
back and forth like a hound, growing more frenzied 
and desperate as the minutes went by, stumbling and 
falling over rocks and logs, cutting and bruising herself 
and feeling nothing but her growing weakness and the 
urgent need of her warning. Suddenly she stumbled 
on it; the warm, smoky air rising from the hollow in 
it showed her that it was the tree, and dazed and weak 
she rested for a moment against it before she tried to 
descend, 

As she stood there, some one dashed out of the hol- 
low, struck against her, and both fell. Hands were on 
her throat in an instant, orly to be as suddenly taken 
away as a boy’s voice exclaimed: 

**Oh, my Lord, it’s a woman! 
Oh, come away up to th’ house. Quick! Come! You 
cayn’t do any good down thar. Oh, my Lordy!” 

“Oh, Cousin Lem, ’t ain’t Marthy—it ’s me—Cousin 


Is it you, Marthy? 


Hagar. Tell me, quick—what’s the trouble down 
there?” 
“You! You? Hagar Peters—you here? Oh, Lord, 


this’s is awful! Oh, come away, 
the dear Lord’s sake, come away!” 

“*Oh, Lem, what is the trouble? Is Will hurt?” 

‘*No. Leas’ways not much. Do come away, Ha- 
gar—you cayn’t do no good—you leas’ of all!” 

But almost at his first words about Will, Hagar had 
wrenched herself -away from him, jumped into the 
hollow, and sliding, groping, stumbling, crawling, she 
fought her way foot by foot along the narrow, crooked, 
rocky passage until she reached the still room in the 
cave, 

Lem had been right when he had boasted that he 
would soon reach the still; his little mare, quick and 
sure-footed as a goat, had carried him straight and ait, | 
Lew, the 


come away—fer 


} minister writes: 
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younger brother, was ‘‘’tendin’ th’ still,” it being his 
‘‘night on” at that continuous performance, so all, in- 
cluding Martha and Mrs. Morgan, adjourned at once to | 
the vicinity of the cave, where Lew.-was called out and | 
a hasty council of war was held.- Martha was for open | 
warfare, but Lew silenced her. 

‘Don’t be a blame fool, Marthy. What ’dus four | 
do agin’ twenty-five or thirty Rev’noors? Jes’ pink | 
one er.two an’ likely get hit us’selves, or ’rested an’ sent | 
to Nashville. No sir, ef ’s thet many, we mout’s well 
close up ’e cave an’ make things snug an’ all go home 
an’ go t bed. Ain’t th’ leas’ might o’ chanc’t er them | 
findin’ th’ cave theyselves, ef ther’ wus a hundred on | 
‘em. They cayn’t more ’n suspicion it, an’ ef thet man | 
Howard ’s ’t th’ bottom. o’ this, 1 know f? shore he 
cayn’t locate it. / say’t stands t’ reason it’s jes’ nat’lly 
impossible fer ’em to fin’ it, ’ceptin’ someun ’s blabbed, 
an’ there ain’t no one’s knows particular about it, as 
would blab.” 

** Well,” said Will, ‘I don’ like ter run an’ hide 
more ’n ’e rest, but what Lew says’s good sense, an’ I 
vote we put out ’e fires. an’ make all snug ’s he says, 
an’ go up to th’ house an’ put out ’e lights an’ wait. 
Cayn’t ’rest us fer bein’ asleep this time o’ night.” 

‘1 think you-all is fools,” broke in Martha. ‘‘’Cor- 
din’ to Lem here, Hank Jackson ain’t seem them Rev’- 
noors sence they lef? Sawyer’s, an’, shot up ’r no shot 
up, he ’d’a’ beat ’em to *h’ Gap by’n hour ’n take et 

easy! How d’ you-all know as this gang’s atter this 
still? Jes’ ’cause you suspicion thet man Howard 0’ 
bein’ a Rev’noor? Mout be a preacher, too, fer all 
you-all know. Did n’ look like nothin’ special ter me, 
an’ I talked weth him fer ’n hour, An’ s’posin’ he was 
—like Lew says, he did n’t hev no chanc’t nosin’ roun’ 
here ter fin’ out nothin’ ’bout thzs still. ’Spicion ? Lord! 
Er man’th any nose onto him could n’t set ’s foot in- 
side ’e Five Valleys an’ mot ’spicion er still some’eres; 
th’ air fairly reeks ’th sour mash! An’ ‘ith more ’n 
twenty stills ’n ’e Five Valleys an’ half ’s many more 
‘tween th’ Gap an’ Sailor’s you-all get a blue funk an’ 
wanter gin up an’ go to bed first news yo’ hear o’ a 
gang 0’ Rev’noors. You-allc’n go to bed ’f yer wanter; 
/ ‘m goin’ to sit aroun’ here an’ hear th’ news, / am.” 

‘‘Ther ’s some sense ’n what Marthy says,” remarked 
John, critically, ‘‘even ef she does droun’d et in a gal- 
lon er twaddle. But all ’e same, we cayn’t lose much 
by doin’ ’s Lew says, an’ we mout lose a heap by not 
a-doin’ et. So /’m a-goin’ to quench them fires an’ 
turn th’ branch water ’n block th’ tree an’ go home, an’ 
Marthy an’ maw an’ ’e rest o’ you’d better git up to 
th’ house ’n be a-makin’ up my bed so’s | c’n drap 
asleep quick.” 

**May n’t I come with you, John?” pleaded the boy 
Lem; ‘I ain’t never seen a still. Pap won’t never 
leave me; say ’s ’eres time enough fer that. Please do, 
Jehn—you know | won't blab.” 

_John looked inquiringly at the rest, and Martha nod- 
ded, but Lew and Will shook their heads. 

“‘1 reckon it’s better not, jes’ at this time, Lem. 
Less yer know, less you ’ll ha’ fo lie about ’f th’ Rev’- 
noors catch yer an’ ast yer questions. But, sonny, you 
go roun’ ’ith Will an’ _— to th’ back door an’ you c n 
holp us close thet—jes’ t’ show we ain’t suspicion’n’ 
on yer ‘cause we sont let you in an’ see the still. 
How ’ll thet do?” : 

So Will, Lew, and the boy clinibed over the hill to 
the hollow tree, Martha and her mother preferring to 
await their return instead of going to the house. John 
quickly put out the fires, turned the water so that part 
of it ran out of the mouth of the cave, and he quickly 
emerged at the hollow tree, where it took the united 
strength of all four to move a heavy slab of stone that 
lay near, propped up on a bowlder, and adjust it in a 
natural manner over the hole. They had scarcely done 
this when a sharp ‘‘his-s-s!” startled them, and Mar- 
tha stood among them, breathless and eager. 

**Rev’noors! Ten or twelve ’f’em! Passed me an’ 
maw mos’ clos’t ’nough ter tech ‘em. Went an’ loked 
at ’e front an’ gin it up attera confab, an’ they ’re com- 
in’ over th’ hill—makin’ fer here, I reckon. Got a 
paper tells ’em all erbout it, lit er match an’ looked at 
it twict! Listen! Here they be! Reckon we’d 
better get up behin’ th’ rocks an’ strike th’ path fer 
home quick, ’f you-all wanter get any beauty sleep!” 
and she grinned maliciously. 

Quietly they climbed toward a pile of slabs and 
bowlders about a hundred feet away, by which ran a 
good, plain path to the house, it being a short cut to 
Will’s gristmill. Here they felt in comparative safety, 
as they could, with their knowledge of the path, reach 
the house long before any strange pursuers could dis- 
cover them. Fascinated, they awaited developments, 
«and in a minute they heard the trampling of horses, 
“then the dismounting of men and the rustling of their 
footsteps. Then there was an instant’s silence; a 
match flame broke the checkered gloom of the moon- | 
light and showed two men’s faces bending over a paper 
--one of which was instantly recognized as Mr.‘‘ How- 
ard’s” by Will, Martha, and Lew. Almost instantly a 
rifle cracked in their midst, the match went out, a 
man’s voice uttered a cry of surprise and pain, and al- 
most as quickly a volley of lead spattered around them 
and the trampling of men’s feet started in their direction. 


[To be concluded in September. | 
Lt he 


You can purchase a man’s labor, but you’ve got 
to cultivate his good will. 
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STEI 
INITIATIVE | 


The singular distinction that lifts the Steinway to an international 
and commanding position among pianos is due to the power of 
Steinway initiative. | 








The Steinways have been for four generations, and are to-day, 
initiators and originators—never imitators and followers. The 
various inventions and innovations that have made the Steinway 
Concert Grand Piano the ideal concert grand, and the five-foot-ten-inch 
Miniature Grand the ideal small grand, are all Steinway 
inventions and innovations. 





Consequently, the history of piano-progress for the past half century | 
is practically identical with the history of the House of Steinway. | 


The latest evidence of Steinway initiative is the marvelous 
Vertegrand at $500, a turned grand piano in upright form, which 
fixes the standard for all uprights. 


Steinway Pianos can 
be bought from any 
authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York 
prices, with cost of 
transportation added. 
Illustrated catalogue 
and the little booklet, 
“ The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,” sent on 
Tequest and mention 
of this magazine. 
















Steinway Hall, 


7, 107-109 East 14th St. 


| 

| 

STEINWAY & SONS, 
New York. | 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 


The Housewife makes the Home and the Home makes the Nation. 


Published exclusively in woman's interests. There is never a dull or unin- 
teresting line printed in aoe Housewife, and no household ublication in 
existence is more gs 4 y read or more fully appreciated; it is always 
Wholesome, Cheerful, Helpful, Practical and Timely. 


A Postmaster’s wife in Ohio says:—* The Housewife is always clean, 
pure. Sree on ful, entertaining and sensible. 
A Minister's bad 1-4 in Washington says: — It helps me more than any 
riper that I read. 

-tor’s wife in Massachusetts says:—* The stories are interesting. 
the fashions simple and sensible, the household articles useful to those rs 
moderate means. 

A Farmer’s wife in Michigan says:—* / read it over (wo or three times; 
it is the most restful paper published.” 


A FEW GONTRIBUTORS 
The columns of THE HovseEwiFe have been graced by the work of the 
following writers, among otheis: 
MarRyYE. Wiikins’ J. L. HARBOUR Gro. MADDEN MARTIN 






MARION HARLAND ELIZABETH S. PHELPS ELEANOR _H. PORTER 
AMELIA E. BarRR ANNIE H. DONNELL EBEN E. REXFORD 
SopHik SwWETT HILDA RICHMOND Mary Lewis 

Emma C. Dowpb AMANDA M. DovuGLas 


OUR DEPARTMENTS 

‘rhose who are interested in the improvement and enjoyment of their 
homes will find the following departments invaluable: Editorial Outlook—Terse 
and sympathetic talks in ge number ‘by a level-headed writer. The Newest 
Fashions— Always timely, stylish and never extravagant. Fancy Work Depart- 
ment —with carefully worked out designs andideas. Mother’s Hour—A comforting 
and dependable feature. Home Nook-—For the young housekeepers who do not know 
enough and the older ones who do not know too much. Social Circle—W “~Y our 
readers exchange ideas and experiences, which is, as one reader expresses it, 

as a visit from a friend.’’ Other features are Little Lessons of eaneteaee. 
Among the Flowers, In the Boctor’s Family, The Aunt Ketury Sketches, 
Mistress nnd Maid and others. In fact one may expect to find every subject dear to 
yr '8 heart a home treated intelligently, agreeably and in season in the columns of 

HE HOUSEWIFE 





A SPEGIAL OFFER ANOTHER OFFER 
Whenever Tur Hovusrwirs enters a home, it usually re- For twenty-five cents we will send Tite Housewrre all the 
mains there; therefore, in order to Introduce it still fur- rest of this year and Briggs’ Stamping Outfit. This is the 
ther, we will send it on trial, from July to December in- easiest method for stamping. Place ahot fron for an in- 


elusive, for TWELVE CENTS or siz two cent stamps, If | stant on the back of the pattern, and it instantly transfers 
you do not find each number fully worth the twelve cents, the design to the —- The Stamping Outfit contains 


or if you are not perfectly satisfied, the amount will be | SHIRT WAIST § for Eyelet Embroidery, consisting 
refunded on request. of whole front, ier. and cuffs; Two Old English Alpha- 
This six months’ acquaintance, we are morally certain, bets, one alphabet 34 inch bigh, and one ony sessed 4 


will develop into a long time friendship that will be a help inches high; Spray of Cal. Pepper; Spray of Forge 
and inspiration to you three hundred and sixty-five days nets; Spray of Maidenhair Ferns; Spray of Vieletet syed 
in the year. of Wild Rose and many others. 














The Housewife is well printed, attractively illustrated, enclosed in beautiful colored cov- 
ers and each number comprises from 20 to 36 pages. The trial subscription gives you a total of 150 large quarto 
pages of reading matter of the best quality fora trifling sum, and the amount cannot be used for a better purpose. 


THE HOUSEWIFE, = = = = S&S6 Duane Street, New York 
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A Guaranteed Salary to 
Local Representatives 


HE SUCCESS MAGAZINE is desirous of securing 

the services of local representatives in unoccupied 

territory to call upon readers whose subscriptions are 
expiring, also to secure new subscriptions. 

The prestige of an agency for SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
makes the work entirely different from ordinary canvassing, 
and our instructions are so thorough, and our active assistance 
so complete, as to make failure well-nigh impossible. 

Any man or woman who is willing to give all his or 
her time to the work for a stipulated period, is guaranteed a 
fixed minimum compensation, with the opportunity to double 
this by extra good results. We do not ask you to risk 
everything on securing a given amount of business. If you 
make the effort we pay you. 

Even if you are able to devote only a small part of your 
time to the work we can make it well worth your while to 
enter our service. 

If you are in need of some extra money, and are at all 
interested in representing a high-class magazine like SUCCESS 
in your vicinity, please do us the favor of writing for full 
particulars. 7 


THE SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Washington Square, New York 
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-Helmstaedter’s Piano Home 


By William Hamilton Osborne 
[Concluded from page 536] 


“Ah,” said Helmstaedter, with a wave of 
his hand toward the Custom House, “it is down 
just by that there Benedict. Not quite so far 
as that. But just a little farther. Don’t you 
see?” 

That day Helmstaedter called on J. Harvey 
Smith. “With apologies,” he explained, “I 
sent you this here piano. It should be all 
scratched up. I never noticed it, not in my store. 
But | remembered. See those there panels are 
a disgrace. I send you another one to-morrow, 
a good fifteen hundred dollar one. You see?” 

“Not much you don’t,” said J. Harvey Smith; 


| “this piano belongs to me. You understand: 
| You must have bought it from a thief. It was 





mine. It was stole from me. | keep it. You 
got stuck. You bought it from a thief.” 

“IT did not buy it from a thief,” truthfully 
responded Helmstaedter. 

“Then you rented it from one.” 

“Not so,’’ returned Helmstaedter; ‘‘but,” 
he added, “| may have rented it fo one, eh?” 

“So you claim this piano, eh, Mr. Smith?” 
he finally remarked. 

“It’s mine, | tell you,” returned Smith. 

“All right, then, if it is yours, well and good. 
You have paid in advance the rent, and | have 
no fault to find. If it is yours then it can not 
belong to this here other party. I shall see. | 
shall investigate. | shall examine into matters. 
And | shall report.” 

“You’re in a fix now, friend Helmstaedter,”’ 
said Meyer, later, when they were alone. ‘‘ What 
can you say to this here lady what stored this 
here?” 

Helmstaedter waved his hand. ‘What can 
| say? What is there for me to say? What 
do | care? If she is a thief, then it is up to her. 
If he is a thief, then so much the worse for him. 
1 cross no bridges until | come to them. Call 
her up on this here phone in that there boarding 
house. We'll see.” 

They saw. Mrs. Eliza Smith saw to it that 
they saw. She stormed into Helmstaedter’s 
half an hour later. Helmstaedter listened 
until she was exhausted. 

“Young madam,” he explained, “up on the 
elevator, stored down by this here Benedict, 
what you have heard of, is this here player-piano. 
Well and good. This here claimant, he has 
replevined this here as his own property. What 
do I care? Is it yours or is it his? Whose 
should it be? I do not care. You have paid 
storage in advance, which is good. As for the 
rest, | shall investigate. I shall examine. . In 
fact, if you like, you shall also examine. This 
very evening | shall go with you to this here, 
and we can have police officers and sheriffs and 
district attorneys, anything you like, so that you 


| pay the expenses of this here. Come on.” 


That evening they went, Mrs. Eliza Smith, 
Helmstaedter, and Meyer as a bodyguard. 

“It is this here J. Harvey Smith’s apartments 
we would go to,’’ Helmstaedter explained to the 
elevator boy. Mrs. Eliza Smith gave a little 
scream. “J. Harvey Smith!’’ she exclaimed. 

“He is the thief,” said Helmstaedter, “he or 
you. We shall see what we shall see.” 

They saw. He and Meyer saw. For }f 
Harvey Smith had gazed upon the group for ong 
instant, had turned pale, and then—pandemdy 
nium! Mrs. Eliza Smith had rushed. J. Harvey 
Smith had rushed. There had been a frantic 
embrace, a volley of kisses, a gripping of strangle- 
holds— 

‘‘Harvey—it ’s all—my fault. I ’ve been so— 
lonely. And I'll never, never, never—” 

“Neither will I,’’ cried Harvey, in ecstasy. 
“And it wasn’t music that | wanted. It was 


” 


| you—you—you. 
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UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 





“Star of the First Magnitude.” 


FACT Number 10—The Underwood Escapement is 
Faster than the Fastest Operator. 

The Skilled Mechanic says: “It 

will last a hundred years.” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
New York or Anywhere. 


A (0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


p We ship on approval, without a cent deposit, 
freight prepaid DON’T PAY A CENT if you are 
not satisfied after using the bicycle 10 days. 
oo NOT BUY ¢)2<c,a32" 
of tires from any- 
one at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogues illustrating every kind of 
aa and have learned our wuaheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
\ ONE CENT is all it will cost yon to 
: write a postal and every- 
will be sent you free post paid by return 
. You will get much valuable information. De 
ot wait, write it now. Tires, Coaster-brakes, 
Built up Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M15, Chicago 


DEAFNESS 


*¢ The Morley Phone’’ 























A miniature Telephone for 


the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 


whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 
few cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 


Dept. P, 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES | 


You Can Make 


STEREOPTICONS (2% "Sta Stoney 


psi Entertaining the Publio, 
ter Nothing affords better oppor: 
tunities for men with small 
capital. We start you, furnish- 
~ ing complete outfits and explicit 
instructions at a surprisingly 
THE FIELD IS LARGE low cost. 
comprising the regular theatre and lecture circuit, alsolocal fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free, 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 226 Dearborn Strest, Dept. 232 Chicago. 
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ee Government. 


y \Prices Cut in Half 


pf to introduce. Our large new 
80-page Band instrument text- 
book B. Sent FREE. Write 
y to-day. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
> 180 EK. 4th St. Cincinnati; or 
2337 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill, 
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stories ell-written articles. No 
field is so Profitable as Journalism. None 
easier toenter. We positively teach Journal- 
ism by mail. Write us at_once for free par- 
ticulars. Easy Payment Plan. 
Sprasue 


PONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
295 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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EE 
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Send go for free report as to patentability. 











GUID BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT 
ri wala | List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MIL- 
ON DOL offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. —- secured by us advertised free'in W orid's 8 Progress; 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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It was ten minutes that Helmstaedter and 
Meyer stood there rubbing their eyes. Then 
Mrs. Eliza remembered their presence and re- 
called her errand. “The old piano-player!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Listen, birdie,” said J. Harvey Smith. He 
sat down, and tremulously moved his patent 


leathers. He sang. The player-piano exulted,— 
E—liz—a, 
My size—ah, : 
E—liz—a—a—a— — —a. 


“You ’re not going to play it alone,” pouted 
young Mrs. Smith. She took her place on the 
seat at his side, and then, cheek to cheek, jowl 
to jowl, he with his right foot and she with her 
left one, they floated off in a delirium of delightful 
melody. 

Helmstaedter broke up the delirium. “Ex- 
cuse me,”’ he said, ““but before | go—there was a 
little item of—varnish—of polish—of expert 
elbow grease, in taking them there scratches off. 
When that player-piano came in, it was like 
kindling wood. Now, look at it. It is as new 
as anythings. I did it, and—” 

“How much, Helmstaedter?” said Smith, his 
face beaming. Helmstaedter liked beaming 
faces. 

“Twenty-five dollars—such expensive elbow 
grease,” he murmured. Smith paid it joyfully, 
and grabbed his Eliza about the waist and kissed 
her, all unabashed. — 

“It is all that I can stand, Helmstaedter,” 
groaned Meyer. “I should say we go.” 

“Come on then,” said Helmstaedter, dragging 
him away. “And by the way, Meyer, it was 
you who cleaned up that there scratched piano. 
You should be paid. It is worth five dollars, | 
should think.” 

“Sure,” said Meyer. 

“Therefore,”” went on Helmstaedter, “being 
worth five dollars, | shall give you two dollars 
and a half. So.” 

Meyer gasped, but came to the surface. “You 
have a good business, Helmstaedter,” he cone 
ceded; “‘] have seen all sides of it. I like it, 
Maybe I could to buy a portion of it with some of 
my twenty thousand dollars that | have.” 

Helmstaedter shook his head. “Meyer,” 
he answered, “I sell nothings. I only store and 
I] only rent. If you like to store some of your 


twenty thousand with me, well and good. | | 


take it in and I rent out. But, sell—you may 
sell the sub-treasury—you may sell the Custom 
House, but Helmstaedter’s Home for Pianos, 
never—never, friend Meyer.” 

“Helmstaedter,”’ said Meyer, “I thought sure 
the floor would open this time, in this here Smith 
mix up, and let you through. But it didn't, 
did it? Hem!” 

“Nowadays,” responded Helmstaedter, as 
they stood in the hallway of the Benedict, wait- 
ing for the elevator, “there is holes in all floors. 
Some peoples always plunges through them holes 
head first. But not Helmstaedter. Going 
down!” he yelled. “Not Helmstaedter. He 
never falls. He only takes the elevator. And 
this here elevator, she lets this here Helmstaedter 
down easy all the time. Up in my place, though, 
] am on the ground floor, where there are no-more 
holes below. On the ground floor, eh ?” 

“And you won’t let me and my twenty thou- 
sand in?’ wailed Meyer. 

“Not,”’ replied Helmstaedter, of Helmstaed- 
ter’s Pianos for the Home. 


* . 


In a lecture at Yale, Henry Ward Beecher told 
the students to remember that “ the first thing to be 
remembered is leisure.’”” He cautioned them to 
take all the time they needed for sleep and for 
recreation, because “the condition of absolute 
integrity of mind and body is the first condition 
that makes for success. Browse, read, wander 
through the woods. on one day and through the 
streets of the city the next.” 
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Cheese 


To many, is a delight- 


ful course to a good 


dinner. Cheese is given 
an appetizing relish by 


using just a little 


Lea&Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It has that rare and sub- 
tle flavor which increases 
the enjoyment of food. 
Try it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing-Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebits, and all 
Salad Dressings. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 





FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


OSTAL 


TYPEWRITER 


If you will furnish us with satisfactory 
references, we will ship, without deposit of 
any kind, The Postal ‘I'ypewriter, on 30 
days’ trial. 
The Postal is the only real t ntl od at a low price. 
Nj- 4 






Combines universal key rd, strong ma 
folding, mimeograph stencil cutting, 
visible writing, interchangeable 

types, prints from ribbon. Im- 
perfect alignment ees. 
Will stand hard wea: 


Model No, 5, 30° 
Model No, 3, $25°° 


— TYPEWRITER CO. 
Norwalk, Cona. 


This Law Course by Mail 


will make you a successful lawyer. Makes 
fluent, eloquent speakers; brilliant writers; 









paves the way for social advancement; devel- 
ops the mind as no other course does, and 
OPENS UP ENDLESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR MAKING MONKY 

Legal knowledge is a necessity no matter 
what your vocation. Business, professional and 
post-graduate courses thoroughly taught by 
mail; takes only spare time, and in no way in- 
terferes with your present occupation or duties. 
Graduates qualified for practice at the Bar 
in any State; receive diploma and the degree 
of LLB. Lay the foundation of your future 
success and social prominence by writing to- J, Carter Uarstens, 
day for our free catalogue, Address LL. D. 


UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Oriel Building, Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 








Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. — 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
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“Every Dollar Invested Now in 


East Trenton Heights 


will be worth $5 in a few years,” are the exact words 


of a prominent Trenton Real Estate man. 
Rapid Industrial Growth of Trenton, America’s Historic 


City, affords an unusually Favorable Opportunity 
for the Man of Moderate Means. 


The 






















































Much of the glorious history of our country clusters about Trenton at by next year. To take care of this 
one time the centre of our Revolutionary period, when the struggle for Ye, stowth, hundreds of new homes 
our National Independence was fought and won, now one of the most are building. Recently over 
thrifty mantfacturine ciithe Of the edtive Haat Yop, $60,000 worth of building 
th nanufac g cities e entire East. ®e ~ permits were issued in 
Industries of International Fame. one day. While 
rome pig . q building operations 
More than $40,000,000.00 is invested in Trenton’s industries, employ- are under way on a 
ing over 25,000 people on a monthly pay roll exceeding $1,000,000.00, not large scale now more 
including the State Officers and employees of stores, etc. houses are needed. En- 
frenton’s industries effect the world’s commerce at large. The tire rows of houses are 
famous Roebling Steel Wire Plant—the world’s greatest cable in- rented or sold before finished, because 
dustry, covering over 3§ acres—builders of the famous Brooklyn they are convenient to the industrial 
Bridge, Niagara Suspension Bridge and other great cable plants and enjoy all modern city 
bridges of the world—qmploying nearly 6,000 people conveniences. 
ona monthly pay roll of over $500,000.00. Trenton’s Every lot fronts on a beautiful street 
pottery industries produce almost $12,000,000.00 50 feet wide. Lots are 25 x 130 feet (a 
2 year and employ thousands of people. There few larger) and to insure a high class 
are ten rubber manufactories here and the community are sold under wise 
largest Linoleum and oilcloth plants in the 4 . permanent restrictions to white 
world, with hundreds of others equally im- f T is people only. 
portant ° 
Unusually favorable shipping facilities by o Favorable Price 
river, canals and railroads make lowfreight @ ri d Ti 
rates that attract new industries each year. am orwss 
[renton is now one of the four heaviest - The remarkable low opening 
freight shipping cities of the great price of lots, $55 to $95 each, 
Penna. R. R. System. according to location, is possible 
his rapid industrial development has ecause we acquired East Trenton 
brought a corresponding increase in pop- Heights before the city trolley was 
ulation. This is most pronounced in the extended to it—ahead of present im- 
vicinity of the newly added industries provements, building of factories and 
eastward, along the Penna. R. R. to homes. Acreage for miles beyond has ad- 
vanced to five and six times the price of a 
East Trenton Heights = years ago. Large farms are being taken 
Re BEA PEE ‘ up for manufacturing sites. (Corner lots are 
ton hich oon gyre gy gi ion $15 extra, sold only with two adjoining lots. 
the he ae is . Terms $1 down and $1 weekly ch lot subject to 
from the heart of the city—adjoin- di f ty i on each lot subject ¢ 
ing the Penna. Car Shops that : as to per cent. for all cash.) Building lots in 
emaloy over Geo men—with- an industrial city like Trenton are safe and profitable. 
ina few minutes wz 
ina few Ewe) alk: of / Over 300 Per Cent. Profit in Five Years 
trial plants and within ff ; While many fortunes have been made by Trenton’s in- 
usy access of all parts jf dustries, wise real estate investments show handsome 
of the city by trolley, 6 , returns. The site of.a prominent department store 
tickets for 25 cents. XM, bought at $11,000 is now worth $52,000.00; a $4,500 
frenton’s population & . investment at Front and Broad has grown to 
has increased 30 percent. | $100,000.00. On E. State St. property, pur- 
in the past 10 years pee q chased at $14,000, was sold at $75,000.00, 
is now about &s.ooo. It is | while another that cost 
officially predicted that | Br oehs Srp $20,000 five years ago 1s now 
the extension of the in- | valued at $0,000.00. All of 
dustries already here these propertiesare within 15 minutes of East Trenton Heights, where yev can now buy 
andthe large number of /// lots at prices that will seem insignificant a few years hence. 
new ones com } 
ing, will bring S**™°F"/ Srecial Free Concessions 


hundreds of 
new families 
and put y/ 
rrenton’s ij 


All street improvements, including shade trees have been made by the Company. There will be nc 
taxes until Jan. Ist, 1909. Nointerest. No mortgages. No charge for deed. Free title guarantee and 
free deed to your heirs if you die before payments are completed. The highest endorsement of 

cone / the property is the fact that the largest number of lots have been sold on the ground to Trenton 
oo sors y/ people. Building activity now under way will advance prices quickly. The time to act is now. 
‘o's t asumcron// Write at once for descriptive booklet with photographic views. If you cannot come to make a personal 

pn, y/ selection at once, send $1 to reserve thé desired number of lots. If not entirely satisfied, your dollar will 
be cheerfully refunded. This is one of the ‘soon over” opportunities that must be grasped quickly. 


VICTOR J. HUMBRECHT CO., 
No. 137-139 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


least 100,000 


Room I, 























A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know- 
ao of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This know- 
ledge does not come intelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


Clllustrated) 
William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Sey be Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Bich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Mlustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 102, PHILA, PA. 







Color Plates 
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| 
Color Printing | 
done by the Quadri-Color 


Process always show 
good results. This cover 
of Success Magazine was 
printed from Quadn- 


Color plates. Just com- 











pare it with other covers 
that you see on the news 
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PATENTS 


NEW GUIDE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sella Patent. 


O'Meara & Brock, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Quapri-CoLoR COMPANY, 
R. L. RAYNER, Pres., 
310 East 23d Street, ©. New York 
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The Flood of Gold 


By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 
[Concluded from page 523] 


dynamos, and through the wires comes the power 
which has extracted wealth from a source which other- 
wise would have remained barren for all time. 

The turbine wheel and the electric wire have added 
hundreds of millions to the gold supply, and their 
mission is hardly begun. The melting snows from 
some mountain height are held back by adam. Through 
a strong pipe the water is dropped a thousand or two 
thousand feet, and its terrific pressure is capable of 
generating from five to fifty thousand horse-power of 
electric current, depending, of course, on the height and 
volume of the released water. The tiny mountain 
brook is bequeathed the strength of a giant, and slender 
copper wires carry its energy hundreds of miles. Thus 
every square foot of mountain space is at the command 
of the gold seekers. 

The time has come when gold is an article of manu- 
facture. There are practically exhaustless tracts of 
rock and soil in which gold is being produced in enor- 
mous quantities with absolute elimination of risk. | 
shall briefly consider two typical instances of “gold 
manufacture,” either one of which is sufficient to doom 
gold as a medium of exchange. 

In 1884 the discovery of the greatest deposits of gold 
in all history was made known. This was in the 
Witwatersrand district of the Transvaal of South 
Africa. Compared with it the famous Comstock Mines 
were nothing. Not until recent years has it been 
possible to go ahead in the extraction of the billions 
in gold which are scattered through the rocks arid soil 
of the Witwatersrand. It required new processes, but 
science and invention supplied them. Here is a gold- 
bearing reef, forty miles in length, twenty miles in width, 
and in which borings to the depth of 3,500 feet show gold 
in undiminished quantities! How much gold is there 
in the Witwatersrand? Hundreds, probably thousand 
of billions of dollars of it! The late Joseph Medill, of 
the Chicago “Tribune,” estimated that the discovered 
ledges of the Transvaal contained enough gold to supply 
every human being on the earth with $30,000 of it. 
When that time comes iron will be far more precious 
than gold. 

The Witwatersrand conglomerate carries only the 
insignificant amount of ten pennyweights of gold to the 
ton, but it runs uniform, therefore it is only a question 
of machinery and labor to determine the yield. Money 
supplies the machinery, and China the labor. The 
annual production of the Transvaal gold factories now 
exceeds $100,000,000, and the record is broken every 
month. If labor can be had, there is no reason why the 
output should not reach half a billion a year, and the 
rock can be worked for centuries without making a 
serious impression on its vast extent. Imagine forty 
Manhattan Islands saturated with gold to the depth of 
three-quarters of a mile, and you will have a faint con- 
ception of the possibilities of the Rand. 

here is no more risk than there is of securing a 
harvest of sand along a seashore. To produce gold in 
that country is as prosaic and certain as cranberry 
raising in Connecticut. There are no prospectors, no 
wonderful discoveries; in their place are stupendous 
mills and an army of poorly paid Coolics, and from this 
simple combination there rolls forth an ever-increasing 


| flood of gold which the world is compelled to absorb. 


One more picture of modern gold manufacturing. 
Not many years ago it was discovered that all of the 
soil in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys of 
California was filled with gold. We will consider what 
is being done in the Sacramento. For hundreds of 
miles this river runs through a broad valley of a width 
varying from twenty to more than one hundred miles. 
When it became known that gold was scattered through 
the soil of this 20,000 square miles of valley, Capital 
called on Science and Invention for assistance. The 
distant mountains were made to furnish water power 
for electricity. Then there was built a floating gold 
factory at a cost of $250,000. It took a position near 
a bank of the river, and with its dredging appliances 
began to eat its way into the soil. The mud and dirt 
were carried over the huge scow, the gold extracted, 
the tailings being dumped in the rear. Thus was 
witnessed the strange sight of a factory crawling slowly 
overland toward the distant foothills. It rested .in a 
canal of its own making; it was run with electrical power 
generated by a mountain brook; it worked twenty-four 
hours a day with three shifts of men; the amount of gold 
extracted was as uniform as the thrust of its motors; its 
mine was an ocean of mud, there was no more romance 
about its operation than there is about a brickkiln, 
and yet that $250,000 gold factory made a net profit of 
$300,000 the first year! 

There are thirty of these floating gold dredgers at 
work cutting their ways from the river out into the 
open country. They are grinding farms, orchards, 
and meadows into gold. There will be one hundred of 
them in commission inside of a year, and at the lowest 
estimate they will add $25,000,000 annually to the gold 
supply. The dredging capitalists lease the land from 
the farm owners and divide the profits on such a basis 
as may be agreed upon. 

Such are the modern methods of producing gold. 
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The element of risk is absent, and it has become merely 
a matter of capital and labor. New processes have 
multiplied by a thousand times the amount of ore which 
can profitably be handled. It is not necessary to 
discover new sources of gold. Now and then the hardy 
prospector will uncover strata in which the yellow 
metal will glisten before his eyes, but he will become 
no richer than the capitalist who pays men so much a 
day to jam a gold-maxing dredge through the valleys 
of the Sacramento or the San Joacuin, and he may rest 
assured that his claim will be exhausted centuries before 
the Coolies are through with the hundreds of cubic miles 
of gold ore which lies in Africa. 

Science, Invention, and the Machine have conspired 
to demolish the gold standard. !t was based on man’s 
inefficiency to cope with nature. The values of gold 
and silver were safe wren savages and machineless 
races inhabited the earth. Had the ancient Romans 
known of the location of the billions of tons of gold- 
bearing rock in the Witwatersrand they would not have 
added a pound of gold to the world’s stock. 

The Machine has made gold a common metal. If it 
were possible to maintain so stupid a theory as the gold 
standard of value the Machine would grind the Rocky 
Mountains to dust and extract from it millions or 
billions of gold, but it will not be necessary. Gold is 
about to step down from the throne and take his 
proper place as servant. 

But how will this be done? What will be the effect 
upon prices and on prosperity in the interim before the 
world fully realizes that its measuring stick is ruined P 
Will there be great losses, and, if so, who will sustain 
them? Is it possible to check by law the production 
of gold? What will be the attitude of the great 
bankers? What will be the future standard of value? 

These are questions which the near future will have 
to answer, and it will be worth living in a time when 
the greatest issues which ever faced mankind demand 
solution. 


Have You Been 
Faked > 


If So, Write and Tell Us When and How 


© FAR-REACHING in their value to the general pub- 
lic have been the articles entitled ‘< Fools 
and Their Money,’’ by Frank Fayant, that we 
have decided: to start a new series, which will 
require the assistance of all our readers. Mr. 
Fayant’s series, as you all know, dealt with Wall 
Street fakirs and wild-cat promoters, whose shady 
methods filch millions of hard-earned dollars from 
a gullible public. The new series will deal 
with the astrologers, fortune tellers, auctioneers, 
and all manner of charlatans who advertise what 
they know they cannot deliver. 

New York City is alive with this class of para- 
sites. You have only to turn to the advertising 
pages of a big Sunday newspaper to find a horde of 
‘catch’? «*ads.’’ which offer everything from for- 
tune telling to the administering of a massage treat- 
ment that will cure all ailments, from an earache to 
housemaid’s knee, These people operate in every 
other large city as well as in New York. Then there is 
the great army of quacks that infest the country 
districts, with their myriad of gold-brick schemes. 
We heard of one who was selling an appliance to 
put axle grease on farm wagons without removing 
the wheels! Another claimed that he could put in 
window panes that would not break ! 

Now, we want all our readers who have been 
flimflammed in any way, shape, or manner to 
write us the full particulars, Tell us every detail of 
the occurrence; the name of the person, his or her 
description, the amount of money involved, and 
the scheme proposed; and if you have any pictures 
or circulars that will illustrate the matter in any way, 
let us have them, All of this material will be turned 
over to a competent journalist, who will sift it over and 
prepare a series of articles, which we feel will be 
second to none in benefitting the country and in ridding 
it of an army of swindlers and bunco steerers, This 
work will be largely done by our readers. If you 
care to take a part in doing a public service, let us 
hear from you. A. communications will be treated 
as absolutely confidential when so stated. Address, 
Associate Editor, Success Macazine, New York. 

¥* » 

Do not measure your enjoyment by the amount of 
money spent in producing it. 


Light Runabcut $1800 


cars? 


High power and light weight is the 
Franklin foundation principle: Power 
obtained not from a big heavy engine re- 
quiring heavy water-apparatus to cool it, 
and a heavy frame to support it; but 
from a thoroughly-refined light-weight 
engine which transforms the largest pos- 
sible proportion of its heat into actual 
working-force, and in a machine whose 
perfect strength comes not from mere 
bulk, weight and antiquated ‘‘be-on-the- 
safe-side’’ guess-work construction; but 
from absolutely the highest-grade material 
and workmanship known in motor-car 
building, tested and calculated with 
scientific accuracy and positively known 
effect. 

Into every. Franklin model is built the 
net ability of a powerful, perfectly-air- 
cooled, multi-cylinder motor and the 
superlatively strong, light-weight, non- 
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Light Touring-Car $1850 


What backs the Franklin claim 


to first place among American motor- 


Franklin principles and the Franklin record. 


jarring, Franklin construction. Full, con- 
stant, driving energy always at the rear 
wheels; free from the handicap of unscien- 
tific, useless, dangerous, money-wasting 
weight. But with the safety and com- 
fortable riding-quality that make power 
usable and worth having. 

This high-pow er -and-light-weight prin- 
ciple has developed Franklins from the 
first little 7 horse-power runabout of 1902 
into the splendid, luxurious, powerful 
four- and six-cylinder types of to-day. It 
won and still holds the world’s efficiency 
record, the world’s long-distance touring 
and endurance records, and the Chicago- 
to-New York Record. It has pushed the 
value of Franklin sales in five years up 
to second among all American motor- 
cars. And its daily results in Franklin 
models make other touring-car standards 
look tame by compariscn. 


If you are open to conviction, see a Franklin dealer, and write for the book. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
Prices f. 0, b. Syracuse 








Six-Cylinder Touring Car $4000 

















A POCKET BROWNIE 








The New No. 2 Folding. 


An easy fit for the coat pocket. Meniscus lens, 
Pocket Automatic Shutter with iris diaphragm, 
Automatic focusing lock, Reversible finder, Two 





1907 Brownie Book at the 
dealers or by mail, 








tripod sockets. Uses Kodak’ N. C. film daylight 
loading 6 exposure cartridges. 


Perfect in mechanical and optical detail. Hand- 
somely finished and carefully tested. 


Pictures 24 x3%. Price $5. 














EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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DON’T SUFFER FROM 


THIS SEASON 

Use the Gomfort Nasalfilters practically in- 
visible, light weight, sanitary. 

Prevents pollen, dust and other foreign substances 
from reaching the irritated pects of the nasal cavity 
by filtering the air through fine linen. We guarantee 

cial results. 

The Comfort Nasalfilter sent 
on a week’s trial to any hay ~ 
fever sufferer. If you want 
to keep it, send us $2.50; 
otherwise a one-cent stamp 
will cover cost of return. 


Universal Supply Co., 


McMallen Bidg., 4th St., 8. E. 
and Central Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Nothing Safer; Nothing Surer-- 
THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
For Twelve Years this Company has paid 


Guaranteed Interest on its Bond 
Shares by check issued semi-an- 
nually. Over Half-Million Dollars 


1, 

om : 

paid to investors to date. 
Assets nearly $2,000,000.00 


Investments of from $100 to $10,000 accepted, participating in 
earnings from date of receipt. Write to-day for Booklet 8. 


New York Realty Owners Co., “*s.0'Toal’ 


Twelfth year of growing success. 
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Exact Size and 
Shape 





48 Market Street, 


GENUINE HAVANA 


CIGARS 


The cigar I manufacture is 
named ‘‘REGNO,” a strictly 
LONG FILLER cigar made en- 
tirely BY HAND, and contains 
absolutely nothing but PURE 
NATURALLY CURED 
TOBACCO. 

The filler is GENUINE HA- 
VANA (not American or Key 
West Havana—nor Havana Seed), 
but HAVANA that was grown 
and cured on the Island of CUBA, 
and the wrapper is GENUINE 
IMPORTED SUMATRA—a 
combination par-excellence, 

REGNO CIGARS are really 
MADE TO ORDER because I 
make only enough each day to 
fill my orders, thus insuring you 
cigars in the most perfect con- 
dition. 

I manufacture these cigars in a 
town where expenses are much 
lower than in a large city. 

I sell for cash + saving 
thereby a force of clerks and 
book-keeping, and give pen. tHis 
saving in the quality of the cigar. 

I am satisfied with a reasonable 
profit because I want permanent 
customers rather than a big profit 
on a single order. 

I make the cigars a plain 
straight shape because it is less 
expensive to so make them and 
they smoke equally as well, if not 
better, than a fancy shape. 

I am selling my REGNO 
CIGARS direct from the factory 
to the smoker—no middleman’s 
profit to be paid. They are put 
up in boxes of 50 CIGARS for 
$2.00. I pay all carriage charges 
and I positively guarantee that if 
they are not as represented I will 
refund your money. In ordering 
state shade desired—Light, Dark, 
or Medium. 


JOSEPH H. RUGG 
Successor to Chas. Rugg & Son 


Blairsville, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1843 
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$644 ooo 








| have a 
lustrial 


pansion 


lustrial 


properties. 


iterested 





ange of 


a factory site, write me to-day 
no “trouble to you and it may mean a sub- 
itial sum of money. 
All correspendence will be 
ibsolutely 


Industries 


Wanted 


number of exceptionally choice 
sites located in the Pittsburgh 


District and enjoying every possible advantage 
in the way of Low freight rates—Unexcelled 
shipping facilities—Cheap coal and natural 
gas—Electric power—plenty of room for ex- 


| want to get into touch with 
establishments contemplating a 
location—And am willing to pay 


A Liberal 
Commission 


for information that will lead to the locating 
of desirable manufactories on any of my 


If YOU are connected with, or 


know of any establishment that might be 


in a very attractive agg yee" ~ 
will be 


treated as 
confidential. 


Arthur Reiche 





1613 Machesney Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
























is the NEW BOWLING GAME. 


$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 51 Da Is 


from an Investment of $136.00 is the result of 
of our Box Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Indiana. 


( Patented) 


ur opportunity to starts big paying business with small capital. 
ot a gambling device. It is for amusement 


and yee reise and Liberally patronized by lawyers, bankers, its, clerks, 
mechani eachers, In fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Hore than 6,000 alleys 
sold. 30 to 48 fect long. ca. No pin boy needed. Can be installed in 2 hours. 
Be first to start it in your town. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPABT, 1500 Van Buren 
















kiet FREE. Write for it. 
Ste, Indlanapetie In. | 





Be ACTOR 


Engagements secured when qualified. Write for FREE booklet 
Art by_correspondence. Chicago 
720 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago. 





on Dramatic 
Elocution, 





an Actress 
or Orator 


School of 





$150. 


MONTHLY 


iT £. 
Co., Mass., Saag Mees Comin, 


8 DE. 6. HULL, 1 


B. Roberts, Berkshire 
ay r.: 
1 Penn Ave., Pitteburg, 





My Life—So Far 
By JOSIAH FLYNT 


[Continued from page 533] 


th’ Loine in th’ future, | give it to ye straight thot 
we're so will looked afther by thim who can do it—an’ 
do mind ye—thot th’ touch uv this button or th’ touch 
of this wan would mane a couple of husky fly cops 
who’d shake th’ shell off ye, before ye got th’ framin’ 
up thot would make ye sick uv York fur th’ rist of yer 
days. An’ now git, th’ pair of yez.” 

“*An’, Cig., we got, feelin’ like th’ sneak who foinds 
he’s swiped a jar uv moldy pickles. 

“**T thought I knowed th’ whole uv th’ graft game,’ 
said Clivir, whin we’d got clear uv the joint, ‘by 
theory, anyhow,’ sez he, ‘but, Split, take it from me, 
th’ only people who’s really on to it, an’ knows th’ 
size uv it, an’ th’ shape uv it, an’ th’ spread uv it, an’ 
where it begins an’ how it inds, an’ what’s in it, is th’ 
Front Office an’ th’ guys behint it.’ 

‘Which words was thrue, Cig.—they was sure 
thrue.” 

The next day, I called on Robins with the letter from 
the alleged victim of the land deal enterprise, asking 
him what he had to say about it. 

He opened a desk, produced a box of cigars, passed 
them to me, and, looking me straight in the eyes, said 
with a smile: ‘‘And what sort of answer do you want, 
anyhow ?” 

hereupon | felt and saw that I was up against a 
cool, clever confidence man who had chosen to ‘‘ work” 
in the Wall Street district instead of amid the environ- 
ments of the usual sort. 

Now you may or may not know it, but the con- 
fidence man of tip-top attainments cultivates the 
control and expression of his features with as much 
care as does the professional beauty—this for the reason 
that his looks are among his most valuable assets. For 
the first stage in ‘‘turning a trick,” whether this be 
done in a Broadway Hotel or a down-town office 
building, is for the operator to get a hold on the con- 
fidence of his victim by impressing him with his, the 
former’s, frankness and honesty through the medium 
of his steady gaze, rg: smile, and sincerity of ex- 

ression in general. But ‘‘ wise’ ’ people are not taken 
in by these things. Apart from all else, those who 
have had much to do with criminals—whether mugged 
or unmugged—will tell you that there is such a thing 
as the ‘‘crook eye,” which invariably gives its owner 
away. Itis, as I once heard a clever detective put it, 
‘an eye behind the eye,”—a something sinister peep- 
ing out from the bland and child-like gaze which the 
‘*con” tuins on his prospective gull. 

Robins’s eyes were big and blue and clear, and almost 
infantile in their expression. Nevertheless, as he faced 
me smiling, | saw the ‘‘ crook’s eye” sizing me up, and 
I knew that old ‘‘Split’s” story was more or less true. 
And, on the impulse of the moment, I began “‘throw- 
ing it into him” in the “* patter” of the Underworld. 

Robins’s eyes narrowed for an instant, but that was 
all. His command of his countenance was simply 
lovely. And I, as a connoisseur of things having to do 
with gundom, could not but sit and admire. Then he 
smiled, not quite so nice a smile as those he had been 
giving me. Mr. Robins realized that the need for pro- 
fessional effort had passed. 

“Well,” he said, after a meditative pause, ‘‘I see 
that you’re on or think you are. And now what?” 
The laugh with which he finished the sentence was so 
unmistakably real that | at once became wary. 

“1 guess you know enough of reporters,” I said, 
rather lamely, ‘‘to understand that I’m here to ask 
whether the complaints in this letter are founded on 
fact or otherwise.’ 

‘Fact in one sense,” he replied, cheerily, ‘‘but that 
won’t do this squealer any good, because we’re pro- 
tected on that score, as I’ll show you.” 

He produced one of the agreements that were in 
force between his concern and its patrons—or “‘ suckers” 
—and pointed out a “‘ joker” in it which legally, but 
certainly not morally, rendered invalid the charge of 
swindling on the part of the letter writer. 

“You must have a mighty clever lawyer behind 
you,” I could n’t help saying. 

“*Yes,” replied Robins, complacently, ‘he knows 
his business and he’s one of us. We have to be 
prepared for kicks of this sort, because our business 
breeds em. They come our way all the time.” 

He spoke with cynical frankness. 

“I’m going to use that remark of yours in my 
story, ” | said. 

See here, cull,” he retorted, dropping into the 
vernacular of the Underworld, and wheeling his chair 
suddenly so as directly to face me, ‘‘I don’t know 
who you are outside of your card; but, as I said before, 
you ’re on, so it seems, and | don’t want to treat a good 
guy like you on the cross. It’s no use your wasting 

my time or me wasting yours in jollying. But you 
_ =<, et a line in your newspaper that's going to queer 

ee? And in no other paper in this little burg. 
Understand ? I guess you know all about reporting 
down to the ground. But there’s some sides of the 
newspaper business that you ain’t next to yet. This is 
one of them. You may as well quit right here as far 
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freedom 
the owner from start to finish. In fact they aremadealittlebetter / 
than seems necessary, inoue 
y- epter pha 9a oaphr nlp less: 
than renting @ permanent.one for @ season. 
Write for Catalogue No. 23.and state requirements. 








Builders of Auto Houses, Play Houses or any kind of 
Portable Buildings. 


Canada Wheat Land 
Last Mountain Valley 


SASKATCHEWAN: 
The average wheat Pagan in the four years of nettiemnent of of 
Last year the district sbivt ped 00 0 Dashels of gt 
ear the ct 8 ushels 0: 
oan he railways e: to carry out 1,500,000 bus! ot grain, his 
rainfall. Abundant water. Most fert le soil. Splendid rail- 
wer Lg Thriving trading centres. Churches and good 
schools. Healthful ctmate. roceeds of single crop often 
Da 8 for farm on which it was fed he 
uy these lands. Twice as uctive as ye | ot 
lands—at one half the price. Poth for farming and 
ment they offer the best o Re rtunity in the worl 
own over 100,000 acres, an iis on ie and six ab a 
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as | am concerned, for nixy a line of roast goes that 
you push out about me.” 

‘‘And- that too goes in my story,” I replied, rather 
hotly. 

He smiled indulgently, yawned, and rose. ‘‘Come 
and have lunch with me some day,” he said. ‘‘You 
seem a spry boy, and I may throw something in your 
way.” 

“I’ve got stuff for a front-page display,” I reported 
to the city editor half an hour later. 

‘‘|—ah—don’t think we need it,” replied the little 
man with the tired eyes whom I addressed. ‘‘ You 
can put in a bill for your time, but—you need n’t 
write it. Orders from the old man.” 

| knew that .the advertising end of the newspaper 
had once more. been wagging the editorial tail, and 
that, once again, it had been decided that it was better 
to protect a rogue rather than lose his half-page ‘‘ ad.” 
in the Sunday Edition, to say nothing of his quarter 
pages during the balance of the week! 

Robins knew whereof he spoke when he assured me 
that there was ‘‘nothing doing” in regard to himself. 
When I left his office, he simply telephoned his ad- 
vertising agent, explaining the situation. The latter, 
in turn, telephoned the business department of the 
newspaper, and—there you are. 

Curiously enough, Robins seemed to take a fancy 
to me, for some reason or other. On more than one 
occasion, he made me an enticing offer to enter his 
employ as publicity man, or press agent. But I 
could n’t swallow my prejudice against his ‘‘ piants” in 
the first place, and I had other and sufficiently lucrative 
affairs in hand, in the second. Still we ran into each 
other at times, and he never failed to jolly me on the 
score of my failure to show him up. 

To return to our meeting on the pier head: after an 
apparently hearty greeting from him, he asked if | had 
seen ‘‘Peck” Chalmers on board. He explained that 
Chalmers was to have returned to America on the 
steamer on which I had crossed, but apparently had n’t. 

‘Of course,” said Robins, ‘‘ Peck would have come 
under a monacher [alias], so | was n’t sure if he was on 
the passenger list or not.” 

I knew the fellow he spoke of, a quiet, elderly, well- 
mannered and cleanly shaven man of forty-five or so, 
who looked like a minister in mufti, but who, in 
reality, was a clever gambler and ‘‘con gun”; one of 
Robins’s own profession. 

Robins went on to explain that Peck had gone 
abroad to see if the ‘‘ wire-tapping” game or its equi- 
valent could be worked in Great Britain. 

“‘He went broke over—what do you think ?—the 
give-away of an up-State fly cop with caterpillars in 
his whiskers and grass seed in his hair. Think of it— 
Peck, one of the best men in the business, busted by a 
bumble bee, fresh off the dogwood! _ It happened this 
way: the State cop [State detective] looked as if he 
had come to see what was going on at Yard’s Town 
Hall, but he rea!ly was a sharp lad who had mixed it 
up with a lot of good people, as we later found out. 
Well, Peck’s mob picked him up as easy, and he toted 
them along till they almost hated to take the three 
thousand that he wrote home for. To show how 
much in earnest he was, he let Peck himself mail the 
letter to the Savings Bank at Geehaw Corners, ordering 
the cashier to sent the oof to Peck direct, to be placed 
on a horse that the innocent was to be tipped off to, 
day after to-morrow. 

“So that day, the jay was allowed to win a hun- 
dred and fifty and had a joyous time of it with the 
mob. At about midnight, Peck and the whole bunch 
were pinched, and think how they felt when the 
country cop threw back his coat and flushed a State 
detective badge! It cost the mob down to their shirt 
buttons to get out of the mess.” 

‘‘How is the wire game in New York?” I queried. 

‘*Never better, pal!” was the instant reply. ‘‘Every- 
thing is smooth with the Front Office, and the suckers 
are so thick that we can’t attend to ’em.” 

“Wer” I said. 

Robins laughed. ‘‘I’m saying nothing. I’m a 
respectable business man with offices—Here’s my 
card.” 

With that we parted. 

You can find a moral in all this—and you’re wel- 
come to it. 

| Zo be concluded in September.] 


= * 
Ignorance itself is a disease, the deepest, most 
treacherous and damning malady of the soul. 


Worry poisons the mind just as much as a deadly 
drug would poison the body, and just as surely. 


While you stand deliberating which book your 
son shall read first, another boy has read both. 


A farmer added this postscript to a letter to 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE: ‘‘ Remember the fireside; 
there is the flag.”’ 


The man who ownes enough of this world’s goods 
to keep him from dirt, debt, and hunger, has a thou- 
sand chances of avoiding evil against the one of the 
man whom the demon of discouragement drags 
through depths from which it is almost impossible to 
escape without severe demoralization of body, mind, 
and spirit. 
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ONE PACKAGE 


JELL-O0 ICE CREAM Powder 


and : 
ONE QUART MILK 
mixed together and frozen, produces two quarts 
of smooth, velvety ice cream in 10 minutes. 
No heating, no cooking, nothing to add but milk. 
2 packages, enough for a gallon, 25c. 

lf your grocer hasn't it, send us his name and 25c., and two packages and 
our illustrated recipe book will be mailed to you. , 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Visit our exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition. 











The Importance of Accurate 
Watch Adjustment 


The importance of accurate adjustment cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. A watch may be made of the finest materials by the most skilled 
workman, and yet without accurate adjustment be worthlessas a timekeeper. 

In quality of materials, scientific workmanship and accurate adjustment 
the HOWARD Watch is not even approached by ordinary makes, because 
perfect accuracy, rather than cost, is the chief consideration. The 


WwOWA Rn 


WATCH 


is faci adjusted in tts own case at the factory by men 
who have spent their lives in studying watch adjust- 
ment, and who put their whole thought and skillinto the 
absolute perfection of each and every HOWARD Watch, 

As a measure of protection to such a splendid piece 
of mechanism, every HOWARD Watch is encl ina 
velvet-lined mahogany cabinet, and accompanied by 
Certificates of Guarantee giving movement and case 
numbers and the f.xed price at which the watch is sold 
everywhere. 


HOWARD Watches are made in men’s sizes only. 
Prices range from $35 to $150, t rence being 
not in grade of materials or workmanship, but in 
quality of case, number of jewels and adjustments. 


“Watch Wisdom” FREE. 
We want bod — a free hs Oat atch Wis- 


an a Wet knew before. It’s written 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Bedford St., Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 

















EARN YEARLY 


°3.000.% °10.000. 


INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


‘We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative realestate and brokerage company inAmerica. 
Re ntatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities — 
Bec O ay nee ee ee eee salable property to handle tian say other institution ts the World 
i i i a TO an 
= a _ te, te; ow Doasee Bree 60 Each Ropaccontative. Write Sor 62 page book FREE. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 763 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. | 
The original real estate co-operative company. © connection with any other concern of similar name. 














j SOUVENIR POST CARDS 0c 


Beautifully colored Comics, A Geoneey, Cat- 
1 its’ Offer of fi line of cards 
on mar re. W. J, DICKSON CO., Dept. 42, Des Moines, Ia, 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on Soctips of ¢ ote. in Giaaps. 
R. 8. & A. B. LACEY. Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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To Teachers, 
High School and 
College Students 


What are you going to work at 
this summer ? 

The time has come when most of 
you must give some thought to 
plans for the next school year, or to 
the future, if you graduated this year. 


These thoughts will probably in- 
volve the earning of the money 
necessary to your plans. 


Many of you are ambitious to 
secure a higher education, but lack 
the means. We have a plan that 
has enabled hundreds to realize this 
ambition. Let us send you a book- 
let containing the pictures and ex- 
periences of many such, as told in 
their own words. 


In short, if you want to earna 
scholarship in any one of America’s 
leading colleges, or money for your 
further education, or for any other 
purposes this vacation, let us tell 
you how we can help you. 


We want you to work for us. 
The work is easy and dignified, and 
our instructions before you start, 
and coaching afterwards, make 
failure well-nigh impossible. 


A postal card will bring full 
particulars. Address 


ROBERT J. SHERLOCK, 
Manager, Bureau of Education 


University Building, Washington Square 
New York 
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DOGS OF SONG By Ernest Thompson Seton 


The popular view is that they come from over feeding 
on de ad horses. I do not-know the evidence for this 
explanation or against it. The mange speedily ruins an 
animal’s coat, and in a Manitoba winter, of course this 
means death. 

At Carberry, in 1892, Thomas Kerr told me that 
coyotes were quite common still, although the foxes 
were growing scarce. He usually ‘shot a few each win- 
ter in the barnyard, and has seen as many as seventy or 
eighty skins hanging in Carberry at the same time, and 
has known the price for the primest drop from $1.50 to 
75 cents. He said that one winter a prairie wolf with- 
out any hair on it hid itself under his straw stack, and, 
although driven away by his dog, it returned and en- 
scounced itself under the granary, where he shot it. It 
had some disease which had robbed it entirely of its 
hair, excepting a little patch on the shoulders, and it 
was trembling with cold. 

Another instance which shows how hard pressed the 
coyote is at times by hunger was related to me by 
Robert McCullough. 

At Carberry, one winter morning, he went with a 
boiler in his {hand to get some feed from the driving 
shed. The door was a little open, and he saw, as he 
approached, an animal which dashed about in the 
gloom of the shed. Its actions showed it to be a wild 
creature. He ran to the door just in time to prevent 
itsescape. Barring the passage with the boiler, he rushed 
to the stable and came back with a fork. The crea- 
ture, a wolf, took refuge under a reaper, and there he 
speared him, but the fork only pierced the loose skin of 
his belly, and he turned on his enemy, who held the 
fork to the ground with all his strength, and was just 
barely out of the reach of the wolf’s jaws, for the han- 
dle was short. He dared not withdraw the fork to 
strike again, and had nothing to finish the animal with, 
so it was a deadlock. After a struggle, however, the 
man got the end of the handle fixed under a beam, and 
rushed off to get a club. On returning, the wolf was 
gone, apparently for good, but the next morning he 
was found within a few yards of the same place, quite 
dead, for the fork had pierced his bowels. But why 
should he return to the shed ? 

The prairie wolf is mentally a compound of fox and 
wolf. While gifted with a good deal of cunning that 
is shown in its avoidance of traps and its method of 
taking its prey, it isalso a desperate fighter when at all 
evenly matched. 

I have more than once seen a coyote run across an 
open stretch of black, plowed land, then on a piece of 
dry, yellow grass sink into concealment. He matched 
it perfectly in color, but was probably actuated by the 
idea that it was cover. 

The coyote is less shy and cunning than the gray 
wolf, I find the following characteristic note in my 
New Mexico journal: 


CLAYTON, December 14, 1893.—This morning I found 
that a small gray wolf had run my drag till he came to 
the first trap; there he turned aside, passing three cheese 
baits. A second very large gray wolf struc 4 the drag just 
before the second traps. He passed them unhurt, came 
to a cheese bait, and left the drag altogether. A coyote 
that was following him on the chance of pickings, came 
on the bait and was kept from it by the treatment the wolf 
had given it, but went on a mile and a half, picked up a 
poisoned cheese bait, and then half a mile farther got 
caught in the next trap, where I found him stark and dead. 


It takes a wonderfully good dog to kill a wolf. Yet 
I knew a collie, ‘‘Old Frank,” the property of my neigh- 
bor, Mr. John Thompson, of Carberry, Manitoba, that 
had several times run down and killed coyotes single 
handed. I saw him actually perform this feat in 
vember, 1882. The wolf faced him again and again, 
but the collie managed each time to escape serious in- 
jury from its jaws, and when the wolf turned to fly he 
would snap at his rear. On skinning the wolf I found 
that the dog’s teeth had sunk deep into the wolf’s flesh 
each time, s that its hind legs were disabled. The 
wolf, however, died fighting gamely. 

In my early days I caught a great many wolves in 
traps—many scores, if not hundreds—and I found great 
diversity of behavior among them at this trying time. 
Some were utterly cowed, and submitted to the death 
sentence in sullen silence; others struggled to escape; 
some yelled defiance, and not a few barked and growled 
savagely, trying to reach me, raging and defiant to the 

n 


I have often known a coyote to tempt a dog to chase 
him, then at a safe distance from the dog’s human 
backers, turn on him and drive him back with noisy 
demonstrations that looked like a wild, practical joke. 

On March 18, 1883, | had an experience that shows 
somewhat of the mind of the prairie wolf. 

I was leaving the barnyard with team and sleigh to 
get a load of wood. As | rounded the stable I came 
into full view of a dead calf that was lying on the open 
prairie seventy-five yards away. A wolf was tearing at 
the calf; he saw me plainly, but went on with his eat- 
ing. Of course, I had no gun; | knew that if I stopped 
now to get a gun the wolf would run. So I kept 
straight on. I passed within thirty yards of him; he 
watched me, but kept on eating. After | was 300 
yards away I turned back by another road, intending to 
go cautiously to the house and get the gun, but the 
moment Ileft the beaten road that watchful wolf 
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seemed to divine my purpose, and ran as though already 
the lead was flying after him. 

The speed of the coyote is great, and has often been 
the subject of admiring comment, but | think it has 
been overrated. After collecting data of various kinds, 
such as actual known records of dogs and horses, also 
the comparative records of dogs and hares, or horses and 
foxes, wolves and hounds, hounds and automobiles, | 
have attempted a scale of comparative speeds: 

Blooded race horse covers a mile in seis Im. 40s, 
Pronghorned antelope . si 
First-class greyhound . ° . 

Jack rabbit . ° e ° 
Common fox 

Northern coyote . 

Foxhound . 

American gray wolf 


oS? 


“ 
“ zo 
“ 
“ 
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Many hunters would set the kit fox or swift yet 
above the greyhound, especially for a short race, but | 
have had no personal experience with the species in a 
chase. The little prairie cottontail, can, I believe, get 
away from the swift in a hundred-yard dash; they can- 
not keep it up for long, but their initial velocity is in- 
credible, and baffles the eye. Not a leg, not a rabbit is 
to be seen; nothing but a white streak across the prairie, 
till it promptly disappears in some burrow. 

What actually counts in the race is, as usual, the 
trifle more speed that each animal can command. 

For example, the gray wolf makes 650 erp: to the 
minute, and the coyote about 700. But that 50 yards 
makes all the difference between living and dying. 
That 50 yards margin is probably the foothold on which 
the whole coyote race has been built up. 

These rates, it will be seen, trench on the especial 
realm of birds: small birds make only 25 to 30 miles an 
hour. 

It is a well-known principle that the special develop- 
ment of an animal is its most variable part. Thus the 
peculiar bell in the throat of a moose varies enormously ; 
the bill of the long-biiled curlew, the neck feather of 
the ruff, the spots of the ocelot, the white bands of the 
skunk, ‘the horns of the elk, are so varied that rarely 
two are found just alike. Speed is one of the peculiar- 
ities of the coyote as it is of the greyhound, and we 
must, therefore, look for great variations of rate. I 
have selected an average for my calculation, but there 
are occasional individuals, coyotes of rare gifts, whose 
speed and endurance would put them very near the top 
of our scale. 

Mr. Barton relates a curious instance of a crippled 
coyote living for the last two years near Boissevain. It 
is known as the “‘ three-legged terror.” One of its 
front legs is missing. Probably he lost it in a trap, but 
in spite of this he can outrun an ordinary dog. Grey- 
hounds or very fast dogs easily outstrip him, whereupon 
he finds a place to protect his rear, and presents such a 
desperate front that he has hitherto escaped. 

I suspect that this is a female, which might partly 
account for its immunity. 

The winter is, of course, the chief enemy of the 
coyote. The shutting off of many food supplies, the 
severe weather, the exposure to view of the hunters, 
poisoned baits, which in summer would be scorned, but 
which are now swallowed in desperation, all unite to 
make havoc in the numbers, and those that are left by 
the end of February are the strongest and wariest. Next 
after winter, the worst enemy of the coyote is man; 
next to this, dogs; next, disease and parasites; then 
probably the gray wolf, the eagle, and the horned owl. 

It is improbable that these birds would attack a grown 
coyote, or that the gray wolf would catch one, but the 
very young would fall an easy prey. 

The elk and deer are to be reckoned in this list. They 
have a well-founded hatred of all wolves, and never 
fail to strike one when they can. One blow from the 
foot of an elk or deer, or even an antelope, may disable 
a coyote, and give the hoofed avenger a chance to finish 
his work. Man is the only living foe on which the 
coyote does not sages A retaliate. I have never 
heard of a sane coyote attacking man. 

The following adventure with a mad coyote was re- 
corded y 3 Malcolm Little, of Provo, Utah, and sent me 
by Mrs. S. Young Gates, of the same city. 

Ye The summers of 1891 and 1892 were extremely dry 
and hot in Northern Mexico. A two years’ drought had 
left the extensive valleys barren. The grass was crisp 
and bleached, the dust heavy and rose in clouds, and 
the Casas Grandes River was dry, save for a few deep, 
stagnant pools. This being the only water within many 
miles, all the animals of the immediate vicinity came 
there to drink. As a result, on each side of the river for 
agreat distance, hardly a spear of grass could be found. 

‘*The coyotes were very numerous. They seemed 
to have been drawn from all the surrounding country to 
these watering places. So numerous were they, in 
fact, that, in a few hours, a man sitting in a tree near 
one of the pools shot thirteen that came to drink. They 
roamed about in droves of from eight to twelve in 
search of food. They were gaunt and hungry-eyed, 
and their fur was long and shaggy. They appeared to 
have lost nearly all the sense of fear of man, for they 
would hardly move out of the way of a horseman. They 
came into the town, and several were killed in the yards 
of the dwellings. One, | remember hearing of, walked 
into the parlor at the front door, and while yet inside 
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was killed with a garden hoe by the lady of the house. 
These many little encounters, however, were considered 
only as matters of pleasant gossip, and no one thought 
of any possible danger coming from them. 

‘Late in June, 1892, three men camped for the night 
midway between the village of Ascension and the Boca 
Grande, near one of the watering places on the river. 
They were on the range in search of cattle, and, as is 
common with cowboys, after the horses were hobbled 
out and supper over, they spread their blankets on the 
ground. A wide bed was made, and about nine 
o’clock they lay down to sleep, Mr. Derby Johnson oc- 
cupying one side and the Jacobson brothers the other 
two places. 

‘*One of the Jacobsons was anxious about the horses, 
and did not sleep soundly. In a few hours he was 
startled from a state of semi-wakefulness by a muffled 
sound, and seeing Derby sitting up in bed, and thinking 
something might be wrong with the animals, he sat up 
also. As he did so he saw what appeared to be the tail 
of a coyote moving to and fro. He sprang to his feet. 
The animal, with his teeth fastened on the right jaw of 
his friend, just to the right of the chin, was clinging 
with the tenacity of madness; while Derby, apparently 
frozen by awful sensations, sat clasping the coyote by 
the neck with both hands, one on each side. It was 
clear the only way the animal could be removed was by 
prying open its mouth. The brothers were strong men. 
Unconscious of the danger to themselves, or disregarding 
it, they took hold of the fastened jaws and broke them 
apart, the lower one being entirely wrenched from its 
place. They threw the coyote to one side, but with its 
lower jaw dangling downward and with menacing 
growls, it came toward them again. The young man, 
Derby, now freed, took his knife from his pocket, cut 
the animal’s throat, and then fainted. 

‘‘One of the brothers remained with him while the 
other went for the horses. About eleven o’clock that 
night they started toward home—a distance of fifteen 
miles. Mr. Derby could ride only a few hundred yards 
without having to stop to rest; and very frequently the 
journey was stopped by his fainting. 

‘They reached home early in the morning. Examina- 
tion showed the coyote had left a bad wound under his 
chin where the teeth had penetrated, while in the upper 
part were only holes of the canines. 

‘In a few days the patient was around, apparently 
well, and doing his work. 

‘* After the biting, the coyote was examined, and only 
dry cottonwood leaves were found in its stomach. From 
all appearances it had had the rabies. 

‘* About a month after the occurrence the young man 
was riding with his companions gathering cattle from 
out alake. The water was shallow, hardly knee-deep 
to the horses, and the cattle had gone there to feed on 
the rushes. All day this work continued, and while 
splashing through the lake he felt the first symptom of 
hydrophobia—a strong aversion for water. This feel- 
ing later was aggravated by some of his friends offering 
him their canteens from which to drink. 

‘*He returned home immediately, and for a while 
was delirious. These spells continued intermittently. 
He grew worse for two or three days, constantly devel- 
oping a stronger dislike for all liquids, and he was able 
to swallow but very little. Toward the last, his ravings 
became mania al, and several men were required to 
hold him. A viscid secretion came from his mouth, the 
color of his skin became purple, and his ravings were 
very loud. The latter, however, had nothing like bark- 
ing about them, contrary to the common belief in cases 
of hydrophobia. During the last hour of his life, he 
was quiet, and he died peacefully.” 

The voice of the coyote is one of its most remarkable 
gifts. Barking is supposed to be limited to the dog and 
coyote. This is not strictly true, for wolves, foxes, and 
iackals bark at times, but it is true that the coyote is the 
only wild animal that habitually barks. The most peculiar 
of its noises is the evening song, uttered soon after sunset, 
close to camp. This is a series of short barks, increas- 
ing in power and pitch till it changes into a long squall. 
One coyote begins, and immediately two or more join 
in, making so much noise that newcomers think there 
must be a hundred wolves out there. It is kept up for 
perhaps a minute or two, then ceases till some new im- 
pulse seizes them. On August 27, 1904, in Mr. White’s 
menagerie at Winnipeg, | saw a coyote pup, which, 
though little bigger than a house cat and less than three 
months old, had a fully developed voice, and, much to 
the amusement of numerous bystanders, joined in the 
yapping chorus as lustily as his grown-up relatives. 

Another note I have heard them utter toward dawn 
is a long, smooth sound, of truly musical quality. 
have mistaken it for the flutey call of a loon to his 
mate, 

Mr. Barton describes the sound the old one utters 
when the young are in danger, as a loud, short, rough 
squall. In their vespers he notes an interesting habit. 
Two or three coyotes will meet each night on a certain 
elevated place to sing. They have several of these rec- 
ognized choir lofts, but they never use the same on two 
nights in succession. Sometimes in the Turtle Moun- 
tains, in dead, calm moonlit nights, each coyote gets 
up on his singing perch and pours out his loudest and 
finest song. This is passed on from one point to an- 
other, till the whole mountain seems ringing with the 
weird music, and from its very wildness and the vast 
stretch of the country that is concerned, the effect is 
truly impressive. 









An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has paid more in dividends to policy holders than any 
other company in the world. Since organization it has 
returned in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result 
chiefly of increased earnings and decreased expenses the 
annual dividends to policy holders this year, on policies 
issued in 1905, will be 25% to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy-holders will be pleased with this gieat 

reduction in cost. —The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
















care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world, 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 
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Every Day Adds to 
Their Laurels 


Aside from their low cost, their comparative 
freedom from repairs, and the unequaled small 
outlay for fuel, the constant achievements of 
Single Cylinder Cadillacs in competition with 
high-priced, multiple-cylinder cars make them 
as desirable for people of ample means as for 





































those to whom economy 
is an object. 


Model M 
Four-passengers 
$950 











endu run of the Long Island Automobile Club, over cars 
pra $4500; wwe canal 1000 miles each and one 
ef 1888 miles, all without even stopping the engine. 


Recent affidavits from thirteen owners of Single Cylinder 
Cadillacs in eight states, with mi of 3,000 to 20,000, 
show cost of repairs to have a 
car — of tires). A wo 
li are a some 
amen ig ep as ee ye sy ey 
these most economical and effic 
ie trated and described in Catalogue MAB, mailed on request. 
_ CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


: one of the winners of 


A Car Almost Any Family Can Afford 


57 cents per month per 
19% miles per gallon of 


ficient cars in the world. _Illus- 


Member A. L. A. M, 








[Teach Sign Painting 


i. Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
\ su Only field 





and guarantee success. not over- 
crowded. My instruction is u' 
tical, personal and tho 


rac Easy terms. 
| Write for forse catalogue. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 





a “Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 


Turn Your Securities Into Cas 

urn Your Securities Into Cash. 
Our business connections as brokers enable us to find cash buyers 
for nearly every stock or bond ever issued. If you have any that 
are inactive we can dispose of themfor you. For fullinformation 


address J. W. Sibley & ¢o., §74 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago. 











“HOW TO REMEMBER” 
Gent Free to Readers of this Publication 









your memory. E: inexpensive. Increases 
~ income; gives ready oe Len for faces, names, 
business details, studies, conversation; develops will, 
public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 
Dickson 796 The Auditorium, 


Send for Circular on HOME 

TREATMENT OF STAMMER- 

ING, Dr. A. ae 
————————___ Ridge Jw. 


wood, 


MALEK OK FEMALE, Selling Solid Arizona 
$1 an Hour Silver Ware, Warranted 80 Years. 
° C. 8. HORNER CO.,1477 Penn Ave, , Pittsburg, Pa. 








(When writing advertisers, please mention Success Magazine] 
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TheTight 
Fitting 
Way .. 


*™ Don’t Suffer In 
Hot Weather 


From tight-fitting underwear, 
LOOSE FITTING 


Trade Mark. Registered U.& Patent Office. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


OOO ld 
Knee Length Drawers 


are cool and comfortable because they 
allow perfect freedom of motion and per- 
mit refreshing air to reach the pores. 
50c., $1.00 
and $1.50 
a garment 














Copyrighted 
By Erlanger Brothers 


for men. 
Also made in Boys’ sizes. 
Insist upon seeing on every garment 
you purchase, the B. V. D. red woven 
label which consists of three white letters 


B.V. D. on a red woven background. 
it insures you a correctly cut, 
perfect fitting, well-made under. 
gurment. Do not be deceived. 
Accept no ‘‘just as good.” 

LOOK FOR THE B. V. D. RED 

WOVEN LABEL. IT’S YOUR 

GUARANTEE OF VALUE, 
If your dealer will not get B. V.D. 

underwear for you, write us. 


Illustrated seven-color booklet free 
upon request. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS 


Dept, ‘I,’ Worth and Church Sts., 
New York City. 

















the Brighton 
is easy—easy on 
the leg, easy off. 

Can't loosen, can’t 
bind Pure silk web. 
























metal 
parts are 
heavy nickel- 
plated brass— 
won't rust, tarnish 
or wear off. All 
dealers or by mail 
postpaid. 
Pioneer Suspenoer Ce. 
718 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers of 


Pioneer 
Suspenders, 





AT LAST! THE HALL 
CANE-UMBRELLA!! a 









Folds so close 
Changeable to it fits in cane. 


either umbrella 


or cane in ten Protas byU.S. 
— : and Foreign 
seconds. Patents 





THINK OF IT!! 
A Beautiful, Perfect Cane and Umbrella in One 


The cane is hollow, made of light steel, no thicker 
than an ordinary cane and colored to a perfectl7 
natural wood finish ; Malaca, etc. 
Indispensable for travelers. 
its utility and beauty must be seen to be appreciated. 
An article for gentlemen, as light as any umbrella and 
a perfect defensive night stick. 
Interchangeable handles of curved horn or straight 
sterling silver. 
If your dealer does not have them in stock send us his 
name or we will send direct to you. Canesold separately 


if desired. 
Price per cane, $4. Price per umbrella and cane com- 
bined, $7. Express prepaid. Address Room 23. 


HALL CANE-UMBRELLA CO., 130 S. llth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














| hairbrush, toothbrush, and clothesbrush should 
| be left until 
| needed, and nothing is more vexatious than to 
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The apparel oft proclaims the man.—Shakespeare. 











The Well-Dressed Man 


Conducted by ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


Headpiece by Clare V. Dwiggins 


rips by water and rail require some consideration of 
dress, if one is to wrest the fullest measure of com- 
fort from traveling. Even many a seasoned tourist has 
not learned just what things to take with him and—not 
less important—what things to leave behind. Most of 
us cumber ourselves with needless smpedimenta in both 
clothes and baggage. We bring along articles that we 
cannot possibly use, such as over- 
coats and wraps, when bound for a 
torrid country. We are prone to 
overlook the fact that climatic con- 
ditions may be totally different 
from those at home, and that vary- 
ing degrees of temperature are to 
be encountered en route. A little 
forethought about dress saves a 
great deal of after annoyance. 


The traveler who knows what 
he’s about tries to keep his bag- 
gage within the smallest practical 
compass. It is a good idea to sort 
out everything that one believes to 
be needed, and then, by a process 





Short sleeve pajama jacket 


coat is an important item in saving a tailor’s bill at 
the journey’s end. Spread the coat out flat, turn the 
collar up, fold the garment lengthwise down the back, 
and bring the two sleeves together snug and flat. 
+ + 

As to hats, they should, if feasible, be carried in a 
box of their own. Besides the usual sole leather hat 
box holding one hat, there are others holding 
two hats, and a luxurious square box, resem- 
bling a diminutive trunk, holding four hats 
—ze silk, ‘‘opera,” derby, and straw. If a 
man has the means to indulge his taste for 
luxury, there are a multiplicity of special 
receptacles designed to smooth the traveler’s 
pathway. Let us begin with the ‘‘ fitted” 
suit case. It is made of sole leather, and 
contains military hairbrushes, comb, hat- 
brush, clothesbrush, shaving mirror, razor 
strop, razor case, and glass bottles for soap, 
tooth powder, shaving soap, shaving brush, 
toilet water, tooth and nail brushes. Most 
men, though, prefer to buy their bag and 
fittings separately, so as to avoid having 





of intelligent elimination, reduce the 
list about one-half. For example, 
two overcoats, a thick and a light one, may be very de- 
sirable, but they are heavy to carry and take up precious 
space. It is better, therefore, to choose one medium- 
weight overcoat that will serve the purpose of both a 
thick and a light one. Then, if the weather is very 
cold, one may dress more warmly beneath, 
and if it is mild, one may dispense with thick 
underwear and a waistcoat. In packinga trunk, 
articles like shoes should be put at the bottom 
and the lighter articles at the top. Combs, 
the last, as they are most 
have to turn a trunk, bag, or suit case topsy- 
turvy to get at a small article far down, that 
might just as well have been put within handy 
reach. 
+ 


Shoes should be ‘‘ treed” (straightened on 
wooden forms) and each pair wrapped in soft 
paper to prevent them from soiling the other 
contents of trunk or bag. Patent-leather 
shoes should be encased in tissue paper to avoid 
scratching; or, better yet, slipped’ into little 
flannel bags holding two shoes. These may 
be bought at any dry goods shop or cut out at 


+. 





Knee length pajama drawers 


needless articles that take up room. 
pt 


Leather razor rolls are made of soft pigskin 
or walrus, reindeer lined, and accommodates from two 
to seven razors. Collar boxes come in pigskin or bridle 
leather, and hold from nine to twenty-four collars. A 
combination collar, cravat, handkerchief, button, and 
pin box is fashioned of red or green morocco or light 
pigskin. Velvet-lined jewel and 
button boxes of light-colored 
pigskin are serviceable, if a bit 
showy. I might go on at 
length describing the various 
small articles for travelers shown 
at the ‘‘smart” leather shops, 
but those mentioned will suf- 
fice to indicate tMe wide range 
of things that a luxurious taste, 
seconded by a long purse, can 
command. 

- +> 


The so-called ‘‘English kit 
bag” is far preferable to a dress 
suit case for any extended trip. 
It holds nearly, if not quite, as 
much as a small trunk. The 
kit bag is usually made of 
grained cowhide with a linen or 
leather lining, end straps, drop 





home. A new and very convenient receptacle 
for rubbers is made of gossamer cloth, which 
can be rolled up and tied with a string. ‘‘ Treeing” 
shoes keeps them from wrinkling, and the admirable 
articles sold for this purpose save their cost many times 
in prolonging the life and improv- 

ing the appearance of shoes. 


+ + 


After the shoes, snugly tucked 
away at the bottom, come un- 
derwear, bath robe, bath slippers, 
hose, collars, cravats, gloves, and 
everything that one need not fear 
mussing. Shirts follow, and they 
should be very carefully laid 
away with tails covering the bos- 
oms to prevent them from crum- 
pling and soiling. Next, trousers 
are patted into their creases and 
doubled once at the knees. 
Waistcoats are turned inside out, 
flattened, and folded in the back. 
Now the trunk tray goes on. Into 
this we put coats, and, by the 
way, the proper folding of a 


ton” bag, also of grained cowhide. 
crossing or a coasting trip, cabin bags, (to fit under the 
berth) will be found very useful. 





Summer bath gown 


handles, and a massive brass 
lock. Next comes the ‘‘Carl- 
On an ocean 


They are fashioned 
of solid sole leather with a linen check lining, 
tray, straps all around, and capped corners. 
Dress suit cases and traveling bags, adapted to 
week-end visits and short trips over night, need 
not be more than mentioned. Tastes and re- 
quirements differ so completely that each: trav- 
eler must be guided in choosing by his own 
special need and preference. 


+ + 


The athletic pajamas illustrated this month 
are an outgrowth of the wide vogue of ath- 
letic underwear. They are cut with abbreviated 
sleeves and ‘‘knicker” legs. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the purpose of pajamas is to make the 
wearer presentable in an emergency, it is to be 
doubted if the athletic feature is desirable. Still, 
these pajamas are undeniably cool, and that 
was the aim of their introducer. Summer bath 
gowns are naturally made of lighter fabrics than 
winter gowns, and the garment portrayed here 

















August, 1907 


is cool, sightly, and becoming. A new and rather 
“smart” morning waistcoat of ‘‘tubable” flannel is 
also shown. 

+> +> 


Questions About Dress 


[Readers of Success MaGAzIne are invited to ask any ques- 
tions which puzzle them about good form in dress. If desired, 
writers’ names will not be used here, but every inquirer must 
attach his name as a pledge of sincerity. It is suggested that the 
questions asked be of general, rather than of personal interest.] 


Y.Z.—If your invitation to the reception explicity 
* states that it is to be informal, you may wear the 
Tuxedo suit. Except for this, ceremonious evening 
dress would be absolutely required. The mere fact 
however, that somebody in charge of the reception says 
that it is unnecessary to wear the swallowtail is not 
nome That the function is informal must be ex- 
pressly stated on the invitation or generally agreed 
upon in advance by the guests-to-be. In view of the 
fact that women are to present, and that the re- 
ception is to be held (presumably) in the college, we 
do not understand how it can be “informal,” unless for 
some special reason which is not apparent to an out- 
sider. 
- > 


DARTMOUTH.—Wear white gloves of light-weight kid 
with evening clothes at a hotel “hop.” You can’t go 
gloveless, unless you don’t mind a your partner’s 
frock by the imprint of moist fingers. Some'menwinda 
handkerchief around their right hand, but this is too 
suggestive of the rustic barn dance to be acceptable. 


+ + 


Racquet.—Tennis dress should be light and cool. 
As a player must be very agile and sure-footed to keep 
the ball skimming, he should be dressed very lightly 
and comfortably. An 
ideal garment for tennis 
consists of shirt and 
drawers made in one 
piece. The shirt has half 
sleeves and the draw- 
ers come to the knee. 
The special advantage. 
of this shirt is that it 
cannot creep up and 
crumple in front, thus 
keeping the wearer 
acutely uncomfortable 
and forever tugging at 
his waistband. This ten- 
nis shirt is made of 
white linen or madras. 
Flannel trousers are best 
suited to the game; 
white duck is no longer 
worn, as it belongs more 
properly to yachting, 
and, besides, is prone to become stiff and harsh. 
The shoes are white buck or canvas with rubber 
soles. White lisle socks are correct, and indeed white 
should be used in the costume as much as possible, 
as there is‘no color more cool and grateful to the eye. 
The belt accompanying the trousers is made of white 
buckskin or silk webbing, or, if one wishes a picturesque 
touch, a silk handkerchief may be passed through the 
belt loops and utilized as a belt. Hats are gencrally 
not worn, as they hinder more than they help. 


+ + 


Hittsip—E Manor.—When the Tuxedo jacket was 
introduced, it was intended altogether for club use. 
Manifestly, it was impossible to lounge comfortably in 
a tailed coat and stiff collar, so the Tuxedo was designed 
in response to the widespread demand for a free and 
easy garment. Some men not blessed with a sense of 
the fitness of things misused the Tuxedo, with the result 
that there is to-day a decided reaction against it. 
Purely and primarily a lounging jacket, it should never 
be worn at “y ceremonious affair at which women are 
to be met. The only exceptions to this are family 
dinners and gatherings, which are marked by an inti- 
mate and very informal spirit. The whole question 
is simply one of good taste, and good taste requires that 
a man show both by his manner and dress a nice def- 
erence to the gentle sex. A simple evening call or a 
little evening at cards, such as you mention, does not 
call for special evening dress at all. On the contrary, 
one may wear the cutaway with perfect propriety. It 
is only the avowedly formai affair which necessitates 
the swallowtail coat and its accessories. 


» » 
The Importance of Dress 


“Neither virtue nor ability will make you appear like a 
gentlemen, if your dress is slovenly and improper.” 


Flannel morning waistcoat 





“Wuart can you do?” asked a prosperous merchant, 

while his keen glance took in every detail of the 
appearance of a shabbily dressed, slovenly young man 
who had applied to him for a position. ‘Most any- 
thing, sir,” was the reply. ‘Can you do odd jobs, 
such as dusting?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Then why don’t 
you begin on your hat?” The fellow twirled his hat 
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STRIGY k HAND MADE 


The \ “Triangle A” on the 


Outside of the Box 


—that’s what guarantees the gwa/ity of the cigars inside. Brand names 
should not be so important to you. 

What you want most of all when you buy cigars is a plain guarantee—something by 
which you can distinguish the brands of one manufacturer from another—so that you can 
tell the good cigars from the poor ones. You have this guarantee of goodness in the 
“ Triangle A” merit mark. 

The “Triangle A” distinguishes the dest 5rands of cigars from the great mass of irre- 
sponsible brands that depend for their sale on pretty labels and cute names—and on your 
own indifference. 

You can understand how every “Triangle A” brand must be good value, because if any 
one brand bearing the “Triangle A” merit mark were poor quality it would not only kill the 
sale of that brand, but would hurt our whole business. 

As representative ‘‘Triangle A’’ brands we mention 
The New Cremo Buck Continental (10c. and Royal Bengals (Little 
Anna Held Spanaflora 4 for 25c.) Cigars 10 for 1c.) 
George W. Childs Tarita Chancellor 10c The Unico 

(Cabinets) Stickney’s New Tariff Caswell Club * Benefactor 
Palma de Cuba 
Book of Complete Cigar Information sent free. A postal request will bring you a copy. Send for it today 
Department «116,’” AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















They Say That Lincoln 
Darned His Own Sox 


HERE was some excuse for Lincoln, but there is mo excuse for you. 

I For Holeproof Hosiery, guaranteed to wear six months without 
holes, can now be obtained in almost every city in the country. 

They are knit by a special process, and the parts eg to the 

hardest wear are reinforced with specially spun, long fibred yarn. 


Holeproof Hosiery 


7 are soft and flexible, and as no mending is necessary, your feet 
_ are always comfortable. 


Are Your Sox Insured? 


If you are tired of darning and discomfort, try the Holeproof way— 
Read Our Guarantee 


“ We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproot Sox or Stockings that they 
will need no darning for Six Months. If they should, we agree to replace 
them with new ones, provided they are returned to us within six months 
from date of sale to wearer.” 


eu — BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 

Fast. Colors— Fast Colors— Jnsist upon getting the original Holeproof goods. Dishonest 
Black, tan (light Black, black legs manufacturers are offering imitations under names as near like 
ordark), pearland with whitefeet,and Holeproof Hosiery asthey dare. Look for our trade mark stamped 
navy blue. Sizes tan. Sizes8toll. Om every . If your dealer can’t furnish you, or offers a substi- 
9tol2. E an Extra ‘orced tute, we will supply you direct with the genuine Holeproof Hosiery, 














Sold only in boxes cor six pairs 
of one size—assorted colvrs if desired. 
Six months’ guarantee with each pair. 














Cotton, m or gartertops. Egyp- #04 prepay alls: ch . State size, style and color wanted, 
light olathe, tian Cotton. enclosing purchase price. W rite for free 

Per box of $200 Per box of $200 HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 

six pairs six pairs —= 616 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A retail clothier can pick from his stock of 
sizes a suit that has your breast and waist 
measure, but he may have to cut off the legs, 
lengthen the sleeves and “‘alter” the coat 
across the shoulders before the suit will look 
as if it belonged to you. 


: ane - the — portions are 
estroyed and then its of proper shape 
and style will always bother you. 


When your clothes are made for you, you are 
measured thoroughly before theclothiscut, your 
tastes in style are consulted, and the garments 
built for you right from the beginning. In this 
way only do you get positive fit, irreproach- 
able style and long wear from 


We make suits and overcoats to order for $25 
to $40—about the price of ready-made cloth- 


ing, and two suits cost about the same price 
the little local tailor must charge for one. 





Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 


Samples of our new Fall cloths shown in 
every city. Ask us where they can be seen. 





Th Man Who Most 


APPRECIATES 


10) eye age) 
SHAVING STICK 


is he who has tried others first. 


Send 4 cents in 

stamps for trial stick 

in nickeled box. 
(Enough for a 
month's shaving) 


Colgate & Co. 


Dept. 23 
55 John St., New York 












































EVER NEED DUPLICATES 


Of Form Letters, Price Lists, Bilis, Invoices, Drawings, Menus, Reports, 

anything? Then take advantage of our offer of tem days’ trial, 

without deposit and become one of thousands of satisfied cus- 
__. tomers who all agree that Danaus’ Ti 








0 copies from Pen-written and 
from Typewritten Original. Ifyou have tried other dupli- 
eators without es you a than pleased with 
ours. Complete Duplicator, cap ints 
83, x 18 in.), $7.50 less 3334 eveaeh oc $5.00 net. 
Circular of larger sizes on request. 


Felix L: Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bidg.,141 John St.,N.Y. 


. € $100,000 
FEINT YOUR IDEAS $20.00 
~= invention ; another $8,500. Book, 

““ How to Obtain a Patent” and “What 
to Invent’’ sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report asto patentability. We ad- 
vertise your patent for sale at our expense, 

PATENT OBTAINED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Chandiee & Chandiee, Patent Attorneys, 
932 F St., Washington, 0. C. 


on 
Creal! 
y am or eh. Pay one-fifth on deli 
tb MT Done @ fae Ot hallab'cO-t¢ oak ive r — Write tod 
Oftis Bros, & C0. Dear Hes 980 98 StateSt.. Ohloage, 10. 


Fifteen years’ extraordinary 
Perfect Patents tn'istge dedicat case, fsattefec 


teed. 
booklet. Florence King, 1656 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 
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in his dirty hands, and remained silent. ‘‘Can you 
clean leather goods?” ‘‘Yes, 1 can do anything in 
that line.” ‘‘Then it is sheer carelessness on your 
part that your shoes are not clean. Can you scrub?” 
persisted the merchant. ‘‘Yes.” ‘Then I can give 
you something to do. Go outand try your strength on 
that collar you have on. But don’t come back.” 

The applicant for work turned away, and it is to be 
hoped profited by the lesson so harshly administered. 
Shabby clothes are often the badge of necessity rather 
than of slovenliness, and when this is the case one can 
have only sympathy for the wearer. In this instance, 
however, it was clearly the slovenliness of the young 
man, not his shabbiness that prejudiced the merchant 
against him. He may not have been able to afford bet- 
ter clothing, but there could have been no excuse for his 
soiled linen, muddy shoes, dust-covered hat and coat, 
and general untidiness. 

Neatness is a current coin in business, and the young 
man or young woman who is regardless of it makes a 
fatal mistake. Every one carries about with him, in 
his personal appearance, a letter of recommendation or 
the reverse, which has far more value than any written 
testimony he may present. 


™ ™ 





THE SCARE-HEAD 


By Norman H. Crowell 


WHEN you're'tired of verse and fiction 
And such stuff to win you bread— 
Also tested jokes and squib-work 
That nobody ever read, 
Do not falter in your calling, 
For, when all is done and said, 
There's success and wealth appalling 
For the man who writes the “head.” 


It's so easy: ‘‘Stabs His Mother!"’ 
Or, ‘‘ Has Rogers Lost His Voice?”’ 
‘‘ Fifty Boodlers Caught Red Handed !"’ 
‘*Who Will Be The People’s Choice ?”’ 
‘“*Panama Canal Board Fired !"’ 
‘* Roosevelt Breaks His Arm at Play!”’ 
“Strike In Pittsburg—Hard Coal Higher!" 
That 's the sort that goes to-day. 


Put it up in big, black letters, 
Where the people all can see— 
Here you go: ‘‘ He Stole a Million !'’ 
‘“*Thaw Depends On Sympathy !”’ 
‘*Forty Lives Lost In Collision ! 
‘*Teddy Takes a Punch At Graft !"’ 
‘Suicide |[—He Loved Another !"’ 
‘“‘Hip! Hooray! For Big Bill Taft!’ 


Then, again: ‘‘White Sox Are Slaughtered !"’ 
‘‘Gautemala In The Throes !"’ 
“War! The Japanese Are Seething 

‘*Muggsy Treads On Waddell’s Toes !"’ 
‘*Unconstitutional, Say Railroads !"’ 

‘*Can You Tell How Old Is Ann?" 
‘Crops Are Ruined—Famine Threatened !"’ 

‘**Never Touched Me !'—Harriman!”"’ 


Pg 


It’s a snap to get up scare-heads— 
Nothing like it anywhere— 

‘‘Death Discloses Masquerader !"’ 
‘‘Actress Steals a Millionaire !"’ 

‘‘Big Bank Busts—Cashier Embezzled !"’ 
‘*Fairbanks Nips Another Plum !”’ 

‘*Daring Plot To Rob Chicago !"’ 
And—well, that is going some. 











Not a Profession 


REPRESENTATIVE Lorimer, of Chicago, who is a great 

walker, was recently out for a tramp along the con- 
duit road leading from Washington, when, after going 
a few miles, he sat down to rest. 

“‘Want a lift, mister?” asked a good-natured Mary- 
land farmer driving that way. 

‘*Thank you,” lenpinded Mr. Lorimer, ‘I will avail 
myself of your kind offer.” 

The two rode in silence. for a while. 
teamster asked: ‘‘ Professional man?” 

“Yes,” answered Lorimer, who was thinking of a 
bill he had pending before the House. 

After another long pause, the farmer observed: ‘‘Say, 
you ain’t a lawyer or you'd be talkin’; you ain’t a doctor 
cause you ain’t got no satchel, and you shore ain’t a 
preacher, from the looks of you. What is your pro- 
fession, anyhow ?” 

‘*1 am a politician,” replied Lorimer. 

The Marylander gave a snort of disgust. 
ain’t no profession; politics is a disorder.” 
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Beat Him One Way 


s Mark Twain and a friend were chatting at the 

summer home of the humorist, Quarry Farm, near 

Elmira, New York, the conversation turned to the wealth 
of John D. Rockefeller. : 

‘Just think of it Sam,” said the guest, ‘‘he has more 
dollars than there are hairs in that vigorous old thatch 
of yours.” 

‘That’s nothing,” replied Mr. Clemens, ‘‘I have 
more dollars than he has hairs in his head.” 


Presently the 
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Prize Contest Winners 


Success Macazine publishes herewith the names 

of the winners of the prize contests announced 
in its March issue. The editors thank the con- 
testants for their great patience in awaiting this 
verdict. Had the number of manuscripts 
received been of lesser volume the results would 
have been known much earlier. 


‘*Has a Rich Man the Right to Spend His Money 
as He Chooses ?”’ 

First prize, $25. MILTON B. IGNATIUS, Troy, N. Y. 

Second Prize, $15. JOHN CORBETT, East Hebron, 


New Hampshire. 
Third Prize, $5. Mrs. F. M| HOWARD, 439 Second 


Ave., Clinton, Iowa. 


‘*How Have You Made Up Late in Life for the 
Lack of an Early Education? ”’ 
First Prize, $25. Mrs. JESSIE BARNT LUCAS, 
Logan, Kansas. 


Second Prize, $15. JOHN CROWTHER, Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 


Third Prize, $5. E. J. PERLEY, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, California. 


**Is It Honest for Young Men to Use Government 
Positions as Stepping Stones for Their Own 
Elevation ?”’ 

First Prize, $25. C.O. McKAY, United States Patent 

Office, Washington, D. C. 
Second Prize, $15. W. T. HARRIS, Waverly, N. Y. 
Third Prize, $5. HENRY M. WILTSE, Chattanooga, 


Tennessee. 





LINES TO A COMMUTER 
By Earle Hooker Eaton 


Tver dawn and dark twice dost thou madly ride, 
Mazeppa-like, by circumstances tied 

Fast to an iron horse, 

And o’er a road which thou art sure 

Is quite the worst that men endure, 
Sans conscience and remorse. 

(Save on occasions, now and then, 

When this same road is jeered by men 
Who use another line. 

At times like these thy voice is heard— 

‘*The snailroad? Say, the road’s a dird/ 
De—light—ed that it’s mine !’’) 


At dawn the mooing cow and crowing cock 
Impel thy drowsy eyes to seek the clock, 
Whose hands drag thee from bed. 
*T is always late—no time to spare— 
The hungry furnace needs thy care, 
The chickens must be fed. 
Ere long thy soft-boiled egg is hard as nails, 
And early trains clank cityward along the rails. 
Thy coffee substitute ‘ 
And breakfast food thou boltest, watch in fist, 
Then for the cars and twenty miles of whist, 
The neighbors watch thee scoot. 


.Mid roar of wheels and whistle’s piercing scream, 
*T is on—thy daily loop the loop by steam 
O'er river, hill, and dale; 
And when thy townward journey ’s done, 
Thou strikest earth upon the run 
Like fleet-alighting quail. 
All day thou toilest hard for meat and bread, 
That coal and gas and icemen may be fed, 
And servants richer grow. 
A human bee thou art, and much alive— 
From golden city flower to country hive 
With honey dost thou go. 


At close of day, with all thy might and main 

Thou sprintest, hurdling skids, to catch thy train, 
Attended by a ham, 

An anxious scowl upon thy patient face, 

A chicken plump inside thy dress suit case, 
Mayhap a leg of lamb. 

Three hundred days each year the rush is made, 

That ruthless rural plumbers may be paid, 
That grocers may not doubt. 

What wonder that thy child would change the plan: 

‘‘Why don’t my poppah write an’ tell the man 
To send the money out?” 











One Gleam of Sunshine 


H's play is a rank failure. 
It is a frost and a fizzle—and he knows it. 

The dramatist bows his head upon his hands and 
refuses to be comforted, for it is his first flunk. 

One by one, his friends try to say something that will 
console him, but to no avail. 

Finally his trusting wife finds one sunny gleam in the 
clouds. 

“ Anyway,” she says, “ you did n’t have to go through 
the ordeal of making a speech before the curtain, and 
you know you always said you would be thankful be- 
yond words if you could escape that.” 











The Editors’ Outlook 


AT the time of this writing, Samuel Merwin, 
* who was sent to the Orient by Success Maca- 
zint almost five months ago, is in London, on his 
return journey, and he will shortly be back again in 
America. He has had a most wonderful and extra- 
ordinary trip, the story of which, in its unusual and 
most interesting details of the ‘* mechanics’’ of 
travel in the remote regions of China and India, will 
be the first of Mr. Merwin’s great series of articles 
on ** The Drugging of a Nation,’’ and will appear 
in the September Number. 


** * & & 


HE work upon which Mr. Merwin has been en- 
gaged, and which will be given to the world 
through Success MaGazine nex: fall and winter, is, 
we believe, a magazine exterprise of more import- 
ance to both civilized and uncivilized countries of 
the globe than was that of Heary M. Stanley, whom 
the New York «* Herald’’ sent “oto the heart of 
Africa to find Livingstone; or ot ‘seorge Kennan, 
whom the «¢ Century ’’ sent to describe the convict 
life of Siberia. Letters just received from Mr, 
Merwin indicate a condition of demoralization of 
the business and social structure of China, due to 
the ever-increasing use of opium forced upon that 
country by British traders, that is hardly believable 
—that will sho-k the civilized world. The con- 
science of C.....cendom must be aroused to prevent 
such a vicious and demoralizing trade. Tu growth 
of the poppy must be absolutely prohibited—except, 
under strict regulations, for medicinal purposes. It 
is evident that the only way to prevent the terrible 
results of the use of the insidious drug is to strike at 
the root of the evil. When a country cannot pro- 
tect itself against foreign interference with its 
domestic affairs, when opium is openly sold in a 
section of a Chinese city controlled by a foreign 
power, while, at the same time, in all other ; crtions 
of the city its sale 1s forbidden by local authorities, 
it is time to act and to fix.d out why a great, power- 
ful, and humane nation abuses its power in this way. 


* * &¢ & & 


Ax. Merwin is one of a bare half dozen journal- 
ists who can be intrusted with a mission of this 
kind. He became associated wit:. Success Maca- 
ZINE some three years ago, and in his work for us 
was the first to discover and present to the public 
the atrocious conditions of «* Bubbly Creek ’’ in the 
stock yards of Chicago; his articles on private car 
iniquities were recognized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners as of much benefit in tneir 
investigations; and, as one of the prime movers and 
organizers of the ** People’s Lobby,’” Mr. Merwin 
has done a great work for the purification of Ameri- 
can politics. He is absolutely careful of his facts, 
and we have never known a statement once made 
by him, in manuscript or printed page, to be suc- 
cessfully challenged. He is a searcher after truth, 
and, as such, avoids sensationalism as if it were a 
plague. 
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E desire to urge upon our readers, one and all, 

the importance of taking such a personal inter- 
est in the public questions of the day, whether 
national or local, as to lead them to at least write a 
letter to their representatives in Congress, in State 
Legislatures, and in City Governments, whenever 
they feel that there is danger that a greater or lesser 
wrong to the people may be perpetrated. The 
effect upon his vote of even a few letters received 
by a legislator from his constituents, is often under- 
estimated, but is a very real thing. If any man 
will put himself in the position of a legislator at 
Washington and will consider what would be the 


effect upon himself of receiving in his morning’s 
mail twenty-five or fifty letters urging him to vote 
or not to vote upon some measure—and in the next 
morning’s mail twenty-five or fifty more, and so on 
for the week, he will see that such a series of 
letters, if ail tending one way, could not but give 
him the impression that his constituents were 
aroused to the situation and would hold him strictly 
accountable for his vote. A Senator at Washington 
may be one of the two representatives of three 
million people, and yet five hundred letters only, from 
constituents, if all in one direction, will have more 
weight with him than could possibly be imagined by 
any one of the five hundred writers. We all— 
such of us as ate good citizens—are apt to think, 
«« Well, I ought to write to Senator Blank about 
this, but I don’t suppose it will do any good.’’ It 
will do good, and one of the most striking evi- 
dences of how much good can be done by such 
letters is shown in the way in which the Senators 
and Representatives of New York State are ‘‘eating 
out of the hand’’ of Governor Hughes. They 
«<heard from the people,’’ and heard from them jn 
no uncertain manner when the people were once 
aroused to knowing the kind of struggle that was 
going on between an honest governor and the 
politicians. 
** * & # 
TH first really great magazine cover produced by 
J. C. Leyendecker was that which he painted 
for Success Macazine in December, 1g00o—a 
cover which we used for a second time six years 
later because ot the great beauty and wonderfully 
elevating influence of its design and execution. 
Since this first work of Mr. Leyendecker, and, in 
part, because of it, his reputation has grown steadily 
with advancing skill and experience in artistic execu- 
tion, until to-day he is perhaps the foremost maga- 
zine-cover designer of America. -It is, therefore, 
with a double sense of satisfaction that we announce 
the fact that we have arranged with Mr. Leyen- 
decker to secure six cover paintings from him during 
the coming year. This will require so large a por- 
tion of Mr, Leyendecker’s time that his work will 
rarely be seen in other magazines, especially as he is 
devoting much of his attention to other branches 
of art. 
*** *& %& & 
ew Yorkers have ever with them ** Tammany 
Hall,’? and Tammany Hall is a power in 
Arzerican politics second to no political organization 
that ever existed; in fact, some would place it third 
among the really powerful and influential organized 
bodies of ail kinds in the world; the first being the 
Roman Catholic Church and the second the German 
Army. ‘Tammany Hail has a past, a present, and 
a future. Its past is odorous. its present odious, 
and its future—well, **hope is not yet taxed.” 
In a series of articles now being written for Suc- 
cess Macazine by Frederick Upham Adams, will 
be told how Tammany Hall originated, how it has 
grown, something about che men it has made and 
the men it has ruined, and more about those who 
are now the powers behind the throne in the man- 
agement of the machinery, It wili be of absorbing 
interest and illustrated with reproductions of many 
interesting documents. 
*e¢ &¢ t #€ 
eroy M. Scott, the autkoi ot that deep, pene- 
trating novel, «* The Walking Delegate,’ has 
been abroad for some time invescigating the sources 
of immigration to the United States. We have ar- 
ranged with him to furnish us with a series of nar- 
rative articles which will tell how America digests 
its ever-growing volume of human beings. 
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Success Macazine is on sale at bookstores and on 
news-stands throughout the United States and Canada. 
Price 10 cents per copy in the United States and 
15 cents per copy in Canada. If your newsdealer does not 
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Subscriptions to commence with this issue should be 
received by August 5th. Subscriptions to commence 
with the September issue should be received by September 
sth. The regular editions of Success MAGazine are , 
usually exhausted within ten days after publication. 


Our Advertisements 

We do not admit to our columns medical, liquor, 
cigarette, speculative stock selling, or other advertise- 
ments objectionable or dangerdus in the home. We 
guarantee our readers against loss due to fraudulent 
misrepresentation in any advertisement appearing in this 
issue. This guarantee does not cover ordinary ‘‘ trade 
talk,’’ nor does it involve the settling of minor claims 
or disputes between advertiser and reader. Claims for 
losses must be made within ninety days of the appearance 
of the advertisement complained of. The honest bank- 
ruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the printing of an 
advertisement by us only entitles the reader to our best 
services in endeavoring to secure the return of his 
money. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us by mention- 
ing Success MaGazine when writing to advertisers. 


Our Agents 

We are rapidly extending our organization of local 
and traveling representatives to cover every city, town, 
and village in the United States. We are engaging for 
this purpose young men and women of the highest 
character, including college and high-school students 
and others who are earnestly striving for an education 
or for some special and worthy object. We are paying 
them liberally for their services, and are giving them 
our hearty and unremitting support in all their efforts. 

We ask for our representatives a kind and courteous 
reception and the generous patronage of the public. 
New or renewal subscriptions to Success MAGAzINE 
will be fillec by us as promptly when given to our rep- 
resentatives as if sent direct to us. 

Each authorized representative of Success MAGAZINE 
carries a card empowering him to accept subscriptions 
for Success Macazine. These cards should be asked 
for by intending patrons, in order to prevent im- 
position by fraudulent or unauthorized canvassers. The 
publishers of Success Macazine do not hold them- 
selves responsible for ofders given to parties not actually 
presenting these regular cards. 

















/ KFAave You No 
Kellogg's 


Then Bring My Hat and Coat— 
| don’t want any of your Substitutes 


(hat expresses the general sentiment of everyone who has 
sted the genuine Toasted Corn Flakes. Nothing else in 
the breakfast food line can then take its place. 





Because nothing else is so generously delicious in flavor 
so delightfully crisp and tender—so satisfying to both 
e taste and appetite. 

jut remember it MUST be Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

\sk your Grocer for it—say “KELLOGG’S,” and to 

nake doubly sure that you get the genuine, always 


LOOK ON THE PACKAGE FOR THE SiGNATURE OF 
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TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., {] 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








































